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PREFACE. 


The following sketch of Southern Paiute, which was completed in 
December, 1917, is offered as a contribution to the scientific study of 
the Shoshonean languages. Whether or not it proves to be fairly 
typical of the whole group in phonologic and morphologic respects 
must be left to future research. 

My first field acquaintance with Shoshonean linguistics was gained 
in a short trip during August and September of 1909 among the 
Northern Utes of Uintah Reserve, Utah. This trip was undertaken, 
with the collaboration of Dr. J. A. Mason, under the auspices of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. A number of Ute texts 
were secured, supplemented by considerable grammatical information. 
To extend and deepen the insight into Plateau Shoshonean linguistics 
then obtained it seemed advisable, indeed necessary, to undertake 
further researches. Hence arrangements were’ made by the late 
Dr. G. B. Gordon, Director of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, with the authorities of the Indian school at Carlisle 
to have one of their Paiute students, Tony Tillohash, put at my 
disposal for the ethnologic and linguistic study of his tribe. I worked 
with Tony, who proved to be an excellent informant, in Philadelphia 
from February to May of 1910. A series of texts, much supple- 
mentary grammatical material, a large number of songs, and con- 
siderable ethnological information were obtained. The Paiute 
linguistic data proved so much superior to the Ute which I had 
previously secured that I have decided in this sketch to limit myself 
to the former. Moreover, there is enough phonetic, lexical, and 
morphologic difference between Ute and Southern Paiute to render 
the attempt to describe both at the same time confusing. I hope to 
publish a briefer sketch of the Ute language at some future date. 

The present volume is to be followed by a series of Southern Paiute 
and Ute texts and by a Southern Paiute vocabulary. It is a great 
pleasure to recall the unflagging patience and helpfulness of Tony 
Tillohash and the kindness with which Dr. Gordon did all that lay 
in his power to make these studies possible. My thanks are due Miss 
Jane McHugh, the Secretary and at that time Acting Director of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, and the authorities of the 
Museum for permission to have these Paiute studies published by the 
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American Academy of Arts and Sciences. To Professor Franz Boas I 
owe a special debt of gratitude for arranging with the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology that I prepare the present paper, later transferred to 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, and for his more 
recent efforts in enlisting the interest of the Academy in the publi- 
cation of my Southern Paiute manuscripts. 
EDWARD SaPIR, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, IIl., 
April 14, 1929. 








SOUTHERN PAIUTE, A SHOSHONEAN LANGUAGE. 
§ 1. Distribution and Literature. 


The Shoshonean dialect that is more particularly treated in this 
paper is Kaibab Paiute, spoken in southwestern Utah and north- 
western Arizona. The name Kaibab is an Anglicized form of the 
native ga’iva-utci “mountain-lying, plateau.”” The Kaibab Paiutes 
are only one of a large number of tribes or bands in southwestern 
Utah, northwestern Arizona, southern Nevada, and southeastern 
California that have been loosely grouped together as Paiute proper 
or Southern Paiute. The linguistic differences found in the speech 
of the various Paiute bands are slight. Paiute itself belongs, accord- 
ing to Kroeber’s terminology, to the Ute-Chemehuevi branch of 
Plateau Shoshonean, a branch that includes, besides the Paiute 
dialects, the Ute dialects of western Colorado and most of Utah, 
Kawaiisu (spoken in south-central California), and Chemehuevi 
(spoken in southeastern California along the Colorado; the Cheme- 
huevi are probably nothing but a Paiute band that have been sub- 
jected to strong Yuman influences). It is doubtful if even the geo- 
graphically extreme Ute-Chemehuevi dialects, say Uncompahgre 
Ute and Chemehuevi, are not mutually intelligible with considerable 
ease. The two other branches of Plateau Shoshonean are Shoshone- 
Comanche (including Shoshone proper, Comanche, Gosiute, and 
Shikaviyam, spoken in California) and Mono-Paviotso (including 
Mono, Northern Paiute or Paviotso, “Snake” of eastern Oregon, 
and Bannock). Southern Paiute and Northern Paiute should be 
carefully distinguished; they are not dialects of the same language, 
but distinct and mutually unintelligible languages. Indeed, Ute- 
Chemehuevi differs from both Shoshone-Comanche and Mono- 
Paviotso in important morphological as well as phonetic respects. 
Thus, pronominal elements are suffixed (or enclitically affixed) in 
Ute-Chemehuevi, but prefixed (or proclitically affixed) in the other 
two branches of Plateau Shoshonean. 

The Shoshonean languages, according to Kroeber, comprise four 
groups: the Plateau Shoshonean languages; Tiibatulabal or Kern 
River, spoken in south-central California; Hopi; and a group of 
southern Californian languages comprising the Serrano dialects, the 
dialects of the San Luisefio-Cahuilla branch, and the Gabrielino 
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dialects. The phonetic, lexical, and morphologic differences between 
these four groups of Shoshonean languages are evidently considerable. 
All the Shoshonean languages, taken as a unit, comprise the northern- 
most representative of the Uto-Aztekan stock. This stock includes, 
besides Shoshonean, Nahuatl or Aztec and the Sonoran or Piman 
languages spoken in the long stretch of country between the Mexican 
state of Jalisco and the Rio Gila (among these languages are Cora; 
Huichol; Yaqui-Opata-Cahita-Tarahumare; Pima-Papago-Tepehuane- 
Tepecano). So far as is at present known, the Uto-Aztekan languages 
are not genetically related to any other American languages. 

The published material dealing with the Ute-Chemehuevi dialects 
is scantv. We have some sketchy material of Kroeber’s;! a phonetic 
study of Southern Ute by J. P. Harrington;? and a brief abstract on 
Ute by Sapir.* Some linguistic material on Southern Paiute is also 
contained in Sapir’s Song Recitative in Paiute Mythology.4 A compara- 
tive treatment of Uto-Aztekan, primarily from the point of view of 
Southern Paiute, is given in Sapir’s Southern Paiute and Nahuatl, 
a Study in Uto-Aztekan.® 


PHonowoey (§ § 2-16). 
VOWELS (§ § 2-8). 
§ 2. Fundamental Vowels. 


Southern Paiute recognizes five primary or organically distinct 
vowels. These are a (as in German Mann); 7 (as in French fini), 
which interchanges freely with « (as in English fin); wu (open as in 
English put, rarely close as in French bout), which interchanges freely 





1A. L. Kroeber, Notes on the Ute Language (American Anthropologist, n. s., 
1908, pp. 74-87); notes on Chemehuevi and Kawaiisu (pp. 256-262) in Notes 
on Shoshonean Dialects of Southern California (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 8, no. 5, 1909). 

2J. P. Harrington, The Phonetic System of the Ute Language (University 
of Colorado Studies, vol. VIII, 1911, pp. 199-222). 

3 E. Sapir, Some Fundamental Characteristics of the Ute Language ernie 
Anthropologist, n. s., 1910, pp. 66-69). 

¢ Journal of Awmasionn, Folk-Lore, 1910, pp. 455-72. 

5’ Part I (Vowels): Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, N. S., 
X, 1913, pp. 379-425; Part II (Consonants): American Anthropologist, N. S., 
1915, pp. 98-120, 306-328, also in Journal de la Société des Américanistes 
de Paris, N. S., XI, 1919, pp. 443-488. Part III, to be devoted to morphol- 
ogy, is still due. 
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with close o (as in French beau); 9 (as in German voll, but much 
less clearly rounded, hence tending acoustically towards a); and i 
(high back unrounded, probably like ao of Gaelic aon). Of these 
vowels, 7 is characteristic of most Shoshonean languages. It is often 
heard as a dull or muddied % or 6, but is really not at all related to 
these vowels, as it is totally unrounded, the lips being perfectly 
passive. It is most easily acquired by setting the back of the tongue 
in position for « and carefully unrounding the lips without at the 
same time disturbing the tongue position. 

Each of the vowels may be short or long. The long vowels are 
indicated as a-, i: (ore:), v: (oro:), 9°, andi-. Diphthongs are common: 
ai (also modified forms dz, ev), ut (or 02), 92, 72; and au. Long diph- 
thongs, e. g. a°t (aaz), 0°% (9°91, 901), are also frequent. Such diph- 
thongs, however, are only secondary developments of short diphthongs; 
no three-moraed syllables are allowed (see § 9,1). Triphthongs some- 
times arise when diphthongs combine with simple vowels, e. g. aa1. 

Actually there are many more than five vocalic qualities to be 
recognized in Southern Paiute. According to their vocalic or con- 
sonantic surroundings, each of these is subject to a considerable 
gamut of modifications, running from comparatively slight changes 
of nuance to complete assimilation to other primary vowels. The 
following section gives examples of all the types of vocalic modification 
that have been noted. 


§ 3. Qualitative Vocalic Changes. 


Many of the modifications here listed are optional; that is, they 
tend to take place in fairly rapid and uncontrolled speech, where 
complete or partial assimilations in articulation are particularly apt 
to occur, but may be absent in more controlled speech. Thus, one 
hears 2(y)a, 2(y)d, or 2(y)e, all equivalents of a psychologically funda- 
mental za. It will be most convenient to list the changes under the 
five fundamental vowels. 


(1) MopIFIcaTIONS OF a: 

(a) Palatalization. After a syllable containing 2, a is frequently 
palatalized to & (as in English hat) or, still further, to ¢ (as in English 
met). ‘This takes place particularly when a directly follows 7 (with 
or without glide y, see § 14, 2), or when v intervenes. Examples are: 


*7-va‘- this-at "ii here; “2'vi-ntimanayqwa 
from here 
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gan-va-ntuywa- house-to 


U‘qwapt-manti- wood-from, some 
wood 


pi(y)a- mother 


gant'vi-ntuywa-migt to their own 
house 

ivii'tci*, ive'tci’ way off, early 

u‘qwa'p-.m-iinti, -m-enti some 
wood 

piya’ruywagt to his own mother; 

piye’'nI my mother 


Much less frequently a, standing between a syllable with 7 and 
a following y, may be still further palatalized to close e: 


aiva(t)ya- companion 


a’ive(y)anwiayA his companions 


(b) Dulling to a. Dulling to a (like u of English but) is extremely 


common, particularly in unaccented syllables. 


It seems to take place 


chiefly before or after nasal consonants (m, n, 9): 


~ya-nti- being 


-n‘a- verbal abstract suffix 
m”a-ya- that (anim.) 


‘gntco’yvy anti with one eye lack- 
ing 

ora’van:ant what I shall dig 

m”ay’a'g:-A that is the one 


(c) Labialization. Rather infrequently a is darkened to w 
(acoustically midway between a and 9) in partial assimilation to an 
9 of the preceding or following syllable; this w was not always care- 
fully distinguished in recording from a: 


qgaa’mpits- grouse 
toc-‘a- white > to‘ca’-, 
toha’- (§ 13, 1, b) 


ayo yqwampits: fir-grouse 

t‘hw’p-a(t)yampats: white-breast- 
ed, gull (also recorded as nor- 
mal to‘ca’p-a(z)yampats:) 


Further labialization to 9 takes place very frequently after labialized 
gutturals (qw, yw, yqw), wo being often simplified to a: 


-g:a- plural subject; combines 
with preceding -ru- to -ru’q-wa- 
or -RUqwa’- 

~yw ai- to go in order to 


piyo'xwa- to drag 
-vi-nanqwa-p'a- behind 
-qwaai- to go 


nanti navuRUqwopiyaiyayA sev- 
eral tracked him back and 
forth : 
quwitca’yw’sipiya’ went to de- 
fecate 
piys'xom’maxa* 
along 
uv”i-nayq(w)op-A_ behind it 
pay k-wo’aipiya’ went home 


while dragging 
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(2) MopiFicaTIons OF 7 (alternating with 1, more rarely e): 

(a) Diphthongization to ai, 2. This occurs pretty regularly after 
gutturals (q, y, yq) immediately preceded by a and 9a respectively. 
az is quite frequently heard as dz, « or as %, % with rather fleeting 
glide-like a or €; ‘ is sometimes heard still further reduced to 7 (see 
b). After a + labialized guttural 7 > ai may be labialized to 2, 7 
(cf. 1, c). These diphthongs are not treated as organically such, 
but regularly count in accentual phenomena as simple vowels (see 
§ 9). Examples are: 


payi- to walk (e.g.in pa’x-iqwa’ai- paya'inqw’ai‘ walks off; payiii’- 
tca‘yA he went away) n”NU*quip'tya’ _— started to 
walk; pay‘t’-q-‘wa’ go away; 
payi' n-a-ywin-p-ayi-yi cloud 
stands up and walks (sixth and 

seventh syllables) 


~yi- durative iterative sufhix qu‘pa’ra-yeik-at* several pop one 
after another 
tcag'i- to stop (rolling) tcA*ga'ip-iya’ stopped rolling; 


tcA*gi yiag'A it stops 
tsuywax.- to stick in several (e. g. _tsutse/'ywaxaimipiyain« all kepton 


in tsegwa’x-ikaiyiam’ they are as though stuck; tsusiywax%’- 
stuck in) ptyain:’ all went in as though 
stuck; tseywa’xi* sticks several 
in 
mam:a’*caywi- old woman mam:a’”*caywoits:, -caywits: old 
woman 
tayi-, taywi- just, precisely txyoiarug-'wa'x' right under it; 


tryo'it-uywanu = midnight 


txyo’i- not infrequently even loses its 7 and appears as toya’- (e. g. 
tayo’mA‘ctiywiyU TEN), but such recorded forms as toy”:’ayaruq:wA 
RIGHT UNDER HIM and {t07°t’m-ava’anA RIGHT ABOVE THAT prove 
clearly that the second 2 is inorganic. 

(b) Dulling to i, i. After ts, 2 is regularly dulled to i, a high un- 
rounded “‘mixed” vowel (to use Sweet’s terminology) that sounds 
‘acoustically midway between . andi. It has been often recorded 
simply as 1, sometimes also, though exaggeratedly, as 7. Examples 
are: 

-tsi- diminutive tinga’nwiatsiage his own little 
cave (obj.) 
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-tsi- gerund pA*qa'ynutsi ywa having killed 
him; pyn-'anvatsi’gwa being 
about to lie down and watch it 

tst- with the point of a stick-like —tsiyu’m’muxwwyini is poking me; 

object tsi’n’k-1piya’ stuck (one ob- 
ject) 
More rarely 7 is gutturalized to i, i after guttural consonants 

(q, Y, 2, yq), cf. (a) above: 

-2i- to come in order to tona’xiyiaynA he comes to punch 

-qi- hither ya qiyaq:A bring it 

wagt- hither + -yki- to come wA*qi nkixuayA as he came 

(c) Consonantizing before nasals. When standing before n or y 
and coming after ts (sometimes modified to t-, see §13, 7, a), less often 
after q, 7 not infrequently loses its vocalic character altogether and 
assimilates to the following nasal, becoming syllabic y or y (ef. 

English ka’zn from cousin): 

-tsi- gerundive + -ni- I ga-’va:tsnni being about to sing, I 

-tsi- diminutive + -ni- my wi'ts't-yni my great-grandchild 


(d) Consonantizing toy. Rather infrequently the combination 71 + 
vowel, via 2 + glide y + vowel, simplifies to y + vowel, e. g.: 


i(y)a’nu- present here ya'nu- 
compare u(w)a’nu- PRESENT THERE > wa’nu- (see 5, a). 


(3) MopIFICATIONS OF i: 

(a) Assimilation toi. Not too frequently an 7 is assimilated to 
the 2 of a following syllable or, as 7, to an immediately following y. 
Long i: is then apt to dissolve to iz, 7'. Examples are: 


ti’ywi- to be in a hurry ti’ywint’ hurriedly 

qwii- to take qwi‘quwi’i* takes several times 
(< qwigq-wi"’i-yi-) 

~mi-- after yn’'k-anumi'ts: after they had 
done so (< -mi‘tsi-) 

iv“t- hortatory adverb iv”i'n-va’* hurry up thou! 


ivi/yant_ go ahead ye me! (con- — 
trast iv”’t’nt go ahead thou 
me!) 
tinwi-n-va-, tv”i-n-va- and tv”i-ya- regularly so appear, never with 
second i, i. 
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(b) Palatalization to i, +. After c and te, i often loses its extreme 
backward articulation, passing into i and even (at least so frequently 
recorded) +. This secondary 1, however, must never be confused 
with primary 2, c; unlike it, e. g., it cannot palatalize guttural or 
dental consonants (see § 13, 4; § 13, 3). Examples are: 


cinaywavi- coyote cina’ywagl, cna’ ywagi coyote 

watci- to put water'm’map-tya’ (he) put while 
going along 

pitci- to arrive pi‘p’teri arriving 


Note, e. g., that if the -tc:- of the last form were primary, not 
modified from -tci-, it would have changed the participial -ri to -tc7 
(see § 13, 3). 

Dental consonants (t, r, nt, n) alsofrequently modify an immediately 
following i to i,+. Indeed an i or « following ¢, r, or nt is practically 
always modified from an original i, as an old primary 7 has regularly 
assibilated these consonants (see § 13, 3). Examples are: 


niywi’a- part of body mywe’a(i)yayA parts of his 
body (obj.) 

tig-a- to eat ti‘te'q:-a(i)yint I eat several 
times 

marin-a- to chase mam-a'rinap‘tya’ aiywA several 
chased him 


Less frequently yi becomes modified to yi, y:; e. g. pa(i)yi- TO RE- 
TURN > pa(t)yi-, pa(i)yi-. As might be expected from its position, 
i is best preserved after guttural consonants, e. g. payi'‘ FISH. 


(c) Dulling to t. If i is frequently recorded by students as an 
obscure ii, the nuance i tends to be heard as an obscure 6. It is 
possible, indeed, that ¢ is pronounced with slight inner rounding, as 
it appears chiefly in labial surroundings. It is a “wide’’ vowel, i 
being “‘narrow’’; it is probably also slightly lower in articulation than 
i. Though ¢ is a difficult vowel to define, it represents a nuance 
clearly distinct from that of 7. Acoustically it may be described as 
a duller form of 7, tending to be heard both as u and a. 

After labial consonants (p, v, mp, m; less often w) the change of i 
to ¢ is regular, less regularly before them: 


pi- relative pronoun piv’a’* wherein 
~vi- one’s own gam’agt one’s own house (obj.) 
-mpi- plant suffix ayo’mp fir 
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miyi- gopher miyi yqgangt gopher house 
impin’na- to paint imp’n’nat’ paints 
Rarely qwi simplifies to gi: 
qwi:(z)’m-k-ai- to strut out gi’(z)’NI*kaav* struts out (his) 
one’s breast breast 


This is analogous to the change of qwa to qwoa, ga (see 1, c). 


(d) Labialization. When coming before a nasal consonant fol- 
lowed by a labial consonant or vowel (e. g. mp, yw, yu), i, in its 
frontal modification i, is further developed to a corresponding slightly 
rounded vowel ii, acoustically midway between i and the true high- 
front-rounded ii. Our i is probably only inner-rounded and not 
articulated as far front as the standard ii; often it sounds like a 
rapid diphthongal iv or iv. Examples are: 


timpa- mouth tiimpa’nI my mouth 

patci- daughter patcii'ywiayaA his daughters 

mia*’yanti- mountain divide mia’yantiimpa’ at mountain 
divide 

pa(z)yi- to return pa(i)yii'yupiya’ returned 


ti- stone (e. g. in tinga’nt, tinga’nt__tiimpi'ts- stone 

cave) 

A somewhat similar quality, yet slightly more rounded and re- 
tracted, probably equivalent to the standard v (high-mixed-rounded- 
wide), sometimes develops from ¢ (see c above) before nasal + 
guttural or labial or before nasal + 2: 


piyga- habitually puyga- habitually 
pi- relative pronoun poywa ntux'wA on whom 
pini- to see punt ptya’ saw 


This quality was generally recorded as simply i (too far front) or 
t (too far back). For practical purposes i does well enough. 

A still stronger degree of labialization is attained by ¢t when it 
stands before v” or yw. This quality has been generally recorded 
as u, i. e. v, but it is rather flabbier in sound than the true rounded 
open u (varying with o). Examples are: . 
am-i- they | amuse’ antuxwA upon them 
ma‘vi- clothes ma’vuywA_ his clothes 


The same modification occurs in ywit, which frequently loses its 
w (cf. 1, c; 3, c), before yw or m: 
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-ywt animate plural 


-ywi- you (pl.) subjective 


(e) Assimilation to 9. 


a’ivaianuywa’ai¢t with his own 
companions; nayi'm-anuyuc-U 
strangers-to-each-other you 
(pl.) (< nayim-a-nwi-nwi-c-u-) 

-yumi- you (pl.) objective (< 
-ywi-mi-) 


This and the following modification (f) 


differ from the labializations spoken of under (d) in that they repre- 


sent complete and regularly occurring assimilations. 


Before a 


syllable containing 9, i appears assimilated to a: 


wiyi- vulva + d‘paqgi- na _ hole 


wiya’d*paqginA vagina 


gari’n-impi- saddle + ta‘tsi- head gari’n-imporatsid’ saddle horn 


Less regularly 7 is assimilated to a preceding 2a: 


-nimi our (exclusive) 


(f) Assimilation to u (o). 
assimilates to u (0): 


tiy.avi- deer hide 
cuwa'p-itci- to wake up (intr.) 
am‘t- they 


-yi- present tense + -ru’a- inter- 
rogative 


ayo'nami_ our tongue 


Before a syllable containing w (0), i 


tiy:’avuru- to make a deer hide 
cuwa’p-ucut-ui- to wake up (tr.) 
am‘u’ura’ towards them; 
am:‘v'we’m! in front of them 
(< am-i- + -uwa’mi-) 
puwa'rw’a(i)yurwant am I be- 
coming a medicine-man? 


This assimilation takes place also after a syllable containing u (0): 


-ru to make + -yi- present tense 
~yim-aywit-uywa- away from 
-yi- + -n‘oa- modal enclitic 


Only infrequently does i fail to assimilate to w. 


a(i)ya’ruyunt I make a turtle 

uyu'm-anwit-ux-wA away from it 

uwa't-uywat-wa(i)yon-0A  some- 
body is walking in that direc- 
tion 


This seems to 


occur sometimes when a glottal stop separates the vowels, e. g. 


ni’u'nantux*WA OPPOSITE TO ME; 
yu u-, Yo’ O-. 


yi u-, yw u- LEG, more often 


(g) Consonantizing before nasals. This takes place, though less 
frequently, under the same circumstances as the analogous con- 
sonantizing of 7 (see 2, c above), but after a c: 
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’ac‘intwi- to like ’a'entwi- to like 
(4) MopIFICATIONS OF 9: 

(a) Semi-unrounding. Between two a-vowels an 29 is sometimes 
semi-unrounded and dulled in quality to a sound approximating that 


of a itself. This quality appears to be identical with that of the 
w referred to above (1, c). . Examples are: 


~ayu-uywa- around aw’ayit-ua'wA around it 
ga- back pitka'wayaipiya’ had a_ sore 
back 


(b) Palatalization. Rather infrequently we find 9 palatalized or 
“umlauted” to a true 6 (mid-front-rounded, probably “ wide’’) 


after y: 
(t)youi- mourning dove (i)yd’utcua‘tsrywt little mourn- 
ing doves 

In Ute 6 (both wide and narrow varieties) is found as the regular 
correspondent of Southern Paiute 9 (e. g. Ute da’61 saLt: Southern 
Paiute 9a’¢1). 

(c) Assimilation to u. Sporadically 9 is assimilated to an u of the 
following syllable: 


pora= several travel poru'q-Upiya’ several started out 


The compound form -puru-, like certain other examples of 0-u 
alternation, belongs rather to vocalic “ablaut” than to the purely 
phonetic phenomena here discussed (see § 17, 7, a). 


(5) MopiFicaTIons oF u (alternating with 0): 


(a) Consonantizing to w. Passage into the corresponding semi- 
vowel w, when standing before a vowel, sometimes takes place: 


u- demonstrative stem wa'xava’g:WA intoit 
ui-ywa-~yanti-, oi-ywa~yanti- can- wi'ywayantimpaywi in a canyon 
yon 


(b) Assimilation tov. An unaccented u is rarely assimilated to an 
1, . of the following syllable: 


-c‘u- enclitic element “also” ym”u' RU*qwa-yit-uacine as 
though under them too 
(-c-un-t’ was also recorded) 
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(c) Unrounding toi. An unrounded u, i. e. 7, sometimes develops 
after zy or before y, also quite frequently immediately before 7. 
This secondary i may be further developed to i, « (see 3, b). Examples 
are: 
tsi- with the point of a stick +  tsi’(y)i’m-uxwiptyaiyaya kept 


yum’mu- to poke poking him 
-c-uyaywa-n-oa- would that -ciyaywa-(-c:iyaywa-, 
-c Lyaywa)n-oa- 
-f-ui- causative suffix pini't-uk-a‘ caused to see 
kwit-u- anus + yoyo- tocopulate kwi'‘ti’wyoati' anus-copulating 
with place, passive pederast 


(d) Assimilation to i. Between two i- vowels, u is rarely assimi- 
lated to i (ii): 
ta’i- shirt + -ru- to make ta:’iriingiptyaiA*qaayA made it 
into a shirt for him 
(e) Opening to 0. Before, less frequently after, an a, u is some- 
times broadened out to an open 9: 


ua- demonstrative + -ya- objec- ‘9a’t4 modal adverb 
tive 


-ru’a- interrogative ivi'nuntcar’oant did I take a 
drink? 

-urai- toward aya” oral‘ piya’ went towards him 

moyoa- soul moyo'agi soul 


As the last example shows, two successive o- vowels both tend to 
develop to 9 when one of them is so modified (cf. f). 

An original u (0) tends to become opened to 9 before and after -y-. 
This is particularly true of the group -wyu- (-oyo-), which seems to 
develop regularly to -oya-; e. g. yaya- TO COPULATE WITH, toya’ adi 
RATTLESNAKE. Sometimes comparison with Ute, in which primary 
9 appears as 6 (Ute 2 is an open form of wu, 0), is necessary in such 
cases to determine whether Paiute 9a is primary or developed from o. 


(f) Assimilation to 9. An u (0)- vowel assimilates to 9 before a 
syllable containing 9a: 
to-- black ta-”ovan’naygaA black goose; 
to-'p:a'ton’Itkantin-«’ like some- 
thing black and spherical 
kwit-u- buttocks kwi'to'a‘paqip anus 
+ op-aqipi- hole 
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Infrequently wu is assimilated to 9 by the a of a preceding syllable 
(contrast 4, c): 
man‘a- all+-q-u- objective man:o'q:(w)o- (also heard as 
man:a'q-u-) 
(g) Consonantizing before nasals. Infrequently u loses its vocalic 
nature when standing between gq and y, appearing as syllabic y (cf. 2, 
c; 3, g): 


-gu-  subordinating suffix + yé’wtcuatsvya-q-yyumi _ being-a- 
-yumi- you (pl. obj.) little-mourning-dove you (pl. 
' obj.) 


§ 4. Quantitative Vocalic Changes. 


(1) VocaLic CONTRACTION. Long, less often short, vowels some- 
times result from the contraction of two short vowels or of a long 
and a short vowel. The vowels may be either of the same or of 
different qualities. We shall take up the examples according to the 
quality of the resulting product. 


(a) Vowels contracting to a: (a). The most common source of a 
‘contracted a: is a + a: 
-ntcu’a- interrogative + aya- he a’intcu’a-yA that-inter.- he 


-nicu’a- + -agq-a- it imi ntcu’a:q:A thou-inter.- it 
-ya- objective + -aya- his tiimpa’(t)ya-yA his mouth (obj.) 
-xwa- preterit suffix + -aya- ya aixwanA he died 

~n'a- verbal noun suffix + -aya- ora’n-a-yA which he dug up 
-mi(y)a- usitative + -ag-a- it NA‘ci'm”iamya'q:'A keeps for- 


getting it 
Less commonly a: results from a: + a: 
-mpa‘- future + aya- he pA*qa nginumpa'y’am int he will 
kill thee for me 
ga- to sing + -aq-a- imperative qa’q:A sing! 
enclitic 
Often, but not necessarily, ai contracts to a:: 
tiimpa- mouth + iyapi- what tiimpa-’yap-t bit and bridle 
enters 


pai- perfectly pa"nqu’oq:aitci ~=perfectly round 
and hollow 








a, ¢ % o* =) S ov, ae a sc : 
o 2 uv - - ’ » 5 
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Also ia is not infrequently heard as a-, a: 


-ywi- animate plural + -a- ob- -ywa-, -ywa-- 


jective 
-yi- present tense + -aya- he -yayA 
-ngi- indirective kue'nqga’p-A don’t laugh! 


+ -a’p-a- negative 


An au, itself usually contracted from a + wu (see b), is sometimes 
further contracted to a: before qw, yw, or p the labial vowel wu being 
absorbed, as it were, into the following labialized consonant but 
leaving its quantitative value behind in the lengthening of the pre- 
ceding a. Examples are: 


na-uywai- to hang oneself na" ywaiywa ai’ go hang thyself! 


niv”’a-uywa- to snow niv’a’ywaptya’ it snowed 
naug-'wingi- to fight na’ q-weygi- 


(< na-yuq-wi-ygi-, see § 13, 5, b) 


(b) Vowels contracting to ai, au. This results when organically 
distinct a and 2, or u, combine: 
quna- fire + -2’ni- possessed quna’i’niaraywA sour (inclus.) 
fire (obj.) 
ma- that + -up-a’- in (such a) ma’up-a™ in that way 
way 


A long a: + 27 also contracts to ai. This is because organically 
long diphthongs are not allowed in Southern Paiute. E. g.: 
cI‘pu'v”a:- cold water + -in’ni- ci‘pu'o”’ ain untsvyaimt’ is wont 

possessed to have cold water 


Apparently a: + wu (0), however, remains as disyllabic a--u, e. g.: 
gava’- horse + -up-ana- like gavaop-anant I (am) like a 


horse 


Had gavau- resulted, the above form would have been gava’upanani 
(see § § 8, 2, a; 10, 1). 


(c) Vowels contracting to i, 1; 7. The i, i, w which sometimes 
results from an original wi (see § 3, 5, c) is sometimes heard still 
further reduced to t: 

-f-ui- causative suffix naa itiptya’ made a fire 
-r'ui- to become tuywa'r’wyupiya’ it got dark 
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Rarely yi advances beyond yi, y (see § 3, 3, b) to contracted 3: 


-ygi- indirective + -yi- present tu*qwi’’aingitr’on’s art thou 
tense ashamed of me? 


A long 7-, not infrequently heard simply as 7, 1, appears as a con- 
tracted product of 2 + 2: 
gi-vi- locust + -in’i- possessed gi-’nn’int my locust 
gani- house + -i’ni- possessed gani’nni my house 
(d) Vowels contracting to i-, 7. A contracted i- sometimes results 
from i + i, itself sometimes reduced from iyi (see § 13, 5, b): 
tiyiv"i- friend ti-'v”ia-ya his friend (obj.) 
Rarely does ¢ result from i + u, which normally gives uv < u + 
u: 
ni- I + -u(w)a’mi- in front of ni’wa’mi in front of me 
(e) Vowels contracting to %1. This diphthong sometimes results 
from i + 7, i- + 1, or iyi (for loss of y, see § 13, 5, b): 
cuyi'- sugar + -i’ni- possessed cu-’xii’ninI my sugar 
tiy.a- deer ti’iaRUquagI deer meat; pa- 
ri'ia- elk (lit., water-deer) 
(f) Vowels contracting to 9-, 9. The contracted: product a- results 
from either 9 + 9, assimilated from u + 9 (see § 3, 5, f): 
u- demonstrative stem oayu-ux-WA around it 
+ -sayit-uwywa- around 
or from 9: + u: 
po-- trail + -up-a’ through po'p-a’* through the trail 


Ordinarily, however, the u in the latter case keeps its distinctive- 
ness, e. g. pa"*upa’* THROUGH THE TRAIL. 

The 9a, 9a: which sometimes appears as a broadened form of 
original ua (oa), wa: (oa:) (see § 3, 5, e) appears also contracted to 
9, 9°: 


-r’'ua- interrogative pua’r’uava-r’on-xain:’ it looks 
as though I shall become a 
medicine-man 

-r’ua- + -aya- he ya’a'iva-n-var’o-yaxain’ it looks 


as though he will die 
u(w)anu- yonder + -aya- u(w)a’noyA up there he 
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(g) Vowels contracting to 2. This diphthong sometimes results 
from 9 + 1 or 9° + 2, 9 being itself sometimes a broadened form of u 
after a (see § 3, 5, e): 


po-- trail + -in’ni- possessed po(-)a’in’nini my trail (for 9:0 <a: 
see 2, b below) 
purau- flour + -in’ni- pura’sin’nint my flour 


(h) Vowels contracting to o-, v.. The u + u that is frequently found 
contracted to o- (v:) is either primary or assimilated from i + (see 
§ 3,3, f). Examples are: 


um”u- they (invisible) + -u(w)- wm"y’"a’mi in front of them 
a’mi- in front of | 

ami- they (visible) + -u(w)a’mi- amo-’wa’m1 in front of them 

nam-i- first + uvit-u- tosinga nam-o'vit-u‘piya’ sang the first 
song song 


(i) Vowels contracting to uw. This diphthong sometimes results 
from u + 72 or uv: (0°) + 2: 


tuy(w)u-- to cache + -in’ni- pos- — tuy(w)v(-)/in’nint =my cached 
sessed things 


(2) VocALIC LENGTHENING. Several phonetic phenomena may be 
conveniently grouped under this head. 


(a) Secondary lengthening. Very characteristic of Southern Paiute, 
as contrasted with Ute, is the secondary lengthening of organically 
short vowels. This seems to take place, strangely enough, more 
often in unaccented than in accented syllables; it occurs with parti- 
cular frequency in initial syllables, though found also medially. The 
lengthening has neither morphological nor mora-determining (§ 9) 
significance. Where advisable to indicate its inorganic character, 
the mark of length is enclosed in parentheses, e. g. a(-). Examples 
are: 


ma- that ma(:)va’aiyu from there 
pinwa- wife pi(-*)ywa'nt my wife 

qura- neck qu(:)ra’(t)ya-yA his neck (obj.) 
tuywa- night tu(-)ywa'var’ through the night 
ga‘- back + -va’na- on : 9(-)‘a-va(-)’nant on my back 
ta- with the feet niv’a't-a(:)maya:p:tya’ went out 


to test depth of snow with the 
feet 
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-vaywi- in gan'va(:)ywit-umanayqwa out 
from inside the house 


That, to take the last two examples, we are really dealing with 
organic ta- and -vaywi- respectively, is proved not only by the testi- 
mony of the overwhelming preponderance of ta- and -vaywi- in other 
forms but also by the treatment, as regards unvoicing, of the vowels 
following the a(:). A primary two-moraed a: would have demanded 
the incorrect forms: *niv’a't-a-mayaA‘piya’ and *qan’va-ywituma- 
nangwa (see § 10, 1). 


(b) Pseudo-diphthongal or -triphthongal treatment of long vowels 
(and diphthongs).. Any long vowel, less frequently secondarily 
lengthened vowel, may be pseudo-diphthongized, i. e. weakly rearticu- 
lated: a-?, 2-*, t-*, u* (o“, 0°), 9°. Examples will meet us frequently, 
so none need be listed here. All organically long vowels, whether 
resulting from contraction or not, may be broken up into two short 
vowels or even a short and a long vowel or a long and a short vowel; 
e. g. organic a-, a* may be further heard diphthongized to aa, aa-, 
a‘a. Throughout aa and a: are to be considered as phonetic equival- 
ents, similarly for other vowels (e. g. yi‘ or yii’“ DOORWAY). Examples 
of broken-up long vowels are: 

-tca- preterit tense + -aya- he, tona’t-uatcaayanoA some one 

him struck him; ovi’nti‘qay’wintca- 
a‘yA he turned into wood 

qu'p:aya- to spill water out of the quu’p-ayaptya’aik-wa_ (he) let 
mouth it spill out of (his) mouth 

Analogously, organic diphthongs may be pseudo-triphthongized; 
e. g. at > aati, 21 > 201, au > aau. Even secondary lengthening of 
the first vowel is sometimes found: 9(-)at < 97. Examples of pseudo- 
triphthongs are: 


-piyai- remote past sats'nUpiyaaic-'U again peeped 
out 

-urai- towards aya” uraaic:u towards him again 

gai’na‘- several fall down qoa'v’napiya’ (line) fell right 
down 

poi- chest poa'ibt, pa:a'idt chest 

yauq'wi- (sun) sets yaa'uq-'winA setting 


(c) Rhetorical lengthening of vowels. Final vowels, instead of 
being elided (see § 7, 1) or unvoiced (see § 8, 1, a), are sometimes, 
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for reasons of rhetorical emphasis, lengthened and generally followed 
by a glottal stop: 


i'”A this one iya’* this one 

u'mA_ with it ym”a:’”4 

kwi'‘tu'nt my anus kwi'tun-i-”"* : 
-nt(y)a- like cjna’ywa(-:)un-wa-’* like coyote 
iva’ywi in here ivanw,:”* 

tu:’p:(w)i, tu-:p“i’, tu:pi’ (vocative) 
tu’p:(w)I 


personal name 


* 
A final -a’* is also sometimes rhetorically lengthened to -a’a:: 


“m”a'icampa’* that only thou “m”a'tcampa’a-’ enough for thee! 
shut up! 
Medial vowels are also sometimes lengthened for rhetorical reasons: 
ga’tcu not ga’tcu not so! 
u(w)a’nu yonder uwe' + nu way over there 


§5. Glide Vowels. 


Inorganic vowels frequently develop as glides before certain 
consonants. These glides are often heard as full vowels, sometimes 
as very weak vowels that may be appropriately written as superiors. 
It will be convenient sometimes, to avoid ambiguity, to indicate 
the glide by means of a parenthesis. The a and 9 which appear as 
glides before 2 after a guttural consonant preceded by a or a have 
been already spoken of (see § 3, 2, a). 


(1) Guipe 71. This appears very frequently, one might almost 
say regularly, before y after all vowels but 2 itself.- The resulting 
diphthong, however, always sounds briefer, less sustained, than the 
organic i- diphthong; it does not count as two morae (see § 9) nor 
can it be pseudo-triphthongized (see § 4, 2, b). Examples are: 


na-yap-a’- to appear, look like na(t)ya’p-a-ynuptya’ appeared 
put-cutcuywa- to know + -yi-  pu‘teu'tewywa(t)’yiq:wA knows it 
present tense 
payi- to return pa(i)yii'nupiya’ returned 
ap‘ti-yu- to fall asleep Api ini(i)yianA he is falling 
asleep 
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In the last example the u of -yu- is unrounded before the glide 1 


(see § 3, 5, c). 


Here belongs also the not too common appearance of an 7- glide 
after i (i) or 9 before a syllable with 7 (chiefly before -ni- or -ts-); 
cf. the occasional assimilation of i to a following 7 (§ 3,3, a). Examples 


are: 


pim- to see 
mi(y)a- at a distance + -ts- 
diminutive 


pi'n'k-aiptya saw 
miyo’’‘ts- at a little distance 


(2) GumpE u. This glide sometimes appears after a before labial- 
ized spirants or nasals (yw, xw, yw); before ~yu-, -xu-; and before 
-~vt. It also appears after i before ». The u- diphthong resulting is 
inorganic (cf. above under 1). Examples are: 


gava- horse + ~ywac- tail 


unwa- he + -ywantuywa- from 
-vaywi- in 


ampaya- to talk + -yu-, sub- 
ordinating suffix 

-ya-, -ia- objective + -dt one’s 
own < -v- 

ni- I + -va- at > -pA 


gava’ (u)aw A'c.wiiix-U 
hair 

uywe'(u)ywantuxwaA from him 

uv”’a'(yu)ywitt’ being in it (obj.); 
gant'va(au)ywi in the house 
(aa < a: < a, see § 4, 2, a) 


horse-tail 


ampa’ya(u)a‘u_ while talking 


pA‘tca’ia(u)@t his own moccasins 


(obj.) 
n'(u)oA at me 


tiva- pine-nut ti’(u)pA pine-nut 


(3) Protuetic u-. Before an initial labialized m (m”, see § 14, 
3, b) a prothetic u, “ is frequently found: 
(u)m”a'nt, “m”a'nt in that way; 
(u)m”a’RI, “m”a'Ri that (in- 
animate) 


m”a- that 


§ 6. Nasalization of Vowels. 


Nasalized vowels are fairly frequent in Southern Paiute, less so 
than in Ute. They arise from two entirely distinct sources. They 
are either reduced forms of vowels + 4; or they are due to the assimil- 
ating influence of an immediately preceding or following nasal 
consonant. 
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(1) NASALIZATION AS REDUCED FORM OF 9. Reduction of vowel 
-+ y to nasalized vowel occurs fairly often in rapid speech in Southern 
Paiute; far more frequently in Uintah Ute, where it tends to become 
the norm (particularly when the vowel is followed by yw); and 
regularly in Uncompahgre Ute, where y does not occur at all. Ex- 
amples are: 


aya- he + -ywantuywa- at q’ywantux wa at him (q¢ < gq 


+ a) 
cinaywar- coyote cng’ wagi_ coyote 
unwai- tohang ywa itkaixwa’* goand hang! 
na- reflexive + -uywai- nqg*wa'iptya’ hung himself (for 


loss of u, see § 4, 1, a) 


(2) INORGANIC NASALIZATION. This occurs frequently before or 
after m,n, y, or nw: 


y’mai’ yes 

mime’ ywonti one of you 
mq'ym.y’wait-i never saying that 
cyna’ywadt coyote 

u*qu'yn* like an arrow 
mini'c:ipiya’ turned around 
9(-)na’t-A‘ciangu early in the morning 
y'ywA_ he (invisible) 
pijnqa’Nu*quwizat’ keeps calling on 
pag’ aywa his aunt ( < paa- + -’ywa-) 
NU*qut'm’mqi’ runs along 


(3) NASALIZED BREATH. A final or medial breath (including its 
development to x), generally representing the unvoicing of a vowel 
(see § 8), when following a nasal consonant or a nasalized vowel, 
is itself sometimes heard as nasalized (represented as 5): 


‘a; interjection of surprise 
cm”i'z-qaiimt left them ( <cim”ja-) 


Sometimes the nasalized breath has definite vocalic timbre, is a 
voiceless nasalized vowel, in other words: 


na(-)vi’ayw am, mother-and-daughter they 


Somewhat infrequently a final nasalized breath has been observed 
unpreceded by a nasal element. It is barely possible that this is 
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the remnant of a “nasalizing”’ force of the stem or grammatical 
element (see § 16, 3): 
-va:-" at (e. g. -va-nti- being at) -va‘ at (more often heard as -va‘) 


§ 7. Elision of final vowels. 


Final vowels are never, except in poetry and in certain infrequent 
cases also in prose, preserved as such. They are either wholly or 
partly unvoiced (see § 8, 1), or else they are entirely elided or quantita- 
tively reduced. The latter processes are operative before words 
beginning with a vowel (a glottal stop or breathing preceding an 
initial vowel does not take away from the vocalic beginning). 


(1) ELIsIoN OF FINAL SHORT VOWELS. A final short vowel of the 
ideally complete form of the word is lost, without qualitative or 
quantitative trace, before a word beginning with a vowel. A pre- 
ceding consonant is syllabified directly with the beginning vowel 
of the next word; e. g. aruywa a’'ip-iya‘ TO-HIM SAID becomes aruyw 
a’ip-iya‘’, syllabified a-ru-ywa'ip-pi-ya‘. Examples are: 


-aga- it + o’” then iw’i’ag: o”“ go-ahead-it then! 

ga’iva-ya- mountain (obj.) ga'ivay uru'gwAtuxwA towards 
the mountain 

wi‘c'ana- feathers (obj.) wi‘c'au u’ma on the feathers 

paa’irami- our (dual inclus.) paa’iram 4yyWwA our aunt 


aunt + wywA animate singular 
article-pronoun 


c.na’ywari- coyote c.na’ywav an'p-iya’ coyote was 
: lying 

aya'ni- in what way aya'n: ani'ntci how doing 
muru’i- blanket muru” ari the blanket 

+ ari inanimate article- pro- 

noun 
?7'tci- this ?7'tc aro”’am« this is wont to be 
saywa’xari- being blue saywa'xar uru”apiya’ was blue 


-yi- present tense + a/i¢i now puy’wi'ygiy aidt makes a peep- 
ing noise now 
-c'u- again a’iptyaaic: imi'ntcuxwA_ said 
again to thee 
A final glottal stop protects the preceding vowel from elision, but 
the murmured echo which so often follows the glottal stop is, of 
course, elided before a following initial vowel: 
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-up-a’(*) through ma'up-a’ yn'yuts: through there 
then 
iv”t’(*) go ahead! iw’t”” amigo ahead thou! 


Very rarely do forms turn up with elided vowel + glottal stop, 
the latter being then absorbed in a preceding consonant, e. g. ma’up- 
yn guts: THROUGH THERE THEN. 


(2) REDUCTION OF FINAL LONG VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. A final 
long vowel or a diphthong loses its second mora before a word be- 
ginning with a vowel,'i. e. the long vowel is shortened, while the 
second vowel of the diphthong is lost without trace: 


~va'- at mava’ yn'yuts: there then 

ug we'yu'= arrow u*qui'yuari the arrow 

a/ip-tyai- said aipiya ym’u'ruxwaA_ said to 
them 

-q:ai- perfective ts-pi’yuqwa aya’vantux wa has 


appeared on him (for w of 
-qwa see § 14, 3, c) 


A final short vowel, reduced as above, may combine into a long 
with the vowel of like quality that begins the following word; e.g. 
ts-pi' nuqwa*y a’v antux:W A. 

(3) RETENTION OF FINAL VOWELS. The above rules do not apply 
to monosyllables, which retain their second mora: 


pa- water pa’ ari the water 

O- arrow o- ari the arrow 

qwau- off, away qwau ayi'm-anwit-ux-wa off away 
from it 


Before ai-, ‘ai- TO SAY subjective independent personal pronouns 
keep their final vowel. There is probably some morphological 
reason back of this usage. Examples are: 

imi- thou imi’ ‘aik-A thou sayest 

nim“i- we (exclus.) ta:"*mpiniyayw nimi’ ‘a’ik-ame 
we (excl.) are tired of what 
you (pl.) say 


The same rule applies to subjective independent personal pronouns 
before an-i’-k-a- TO DO, except that third personal pronouns (at least 
animate singulars) lose their final vowel and insert a glottal stop 
before the verb (cf. enclitic -aya’ya- < -aya- + -aya-, § 41, 1, e): 
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nim“i- we (exclus.) 
but: 


m”aya- that one (animate) 


nim“. ’an’k-A we are doing 


m”a'yn ’ani'k:a that one does 


Apparently other final vowels are sometimes preserved before 


an‘t-k-a-: 


gatcu- not 


gatcu an-t'k-A 


Certain final vowels are protected from elision by taking on a 
glottal stop. This is true of nominal or independent pronominal 
subjects immediately followed by a substantive verb (see § 56), 


e. g.: 
itci- this 
na’a’intst-s- little girl 
wmi- thou 


With the last example contrast: 


(of) thee 


amia- 


itci” ‘aru’ amt’ this is wont to be 
na’a’ints-tsv’ aru’’* a little girl it is 
ime” ywaru’* thou art 


imi “uraru’’* itis thine 


It is likely that here again we are not dealing with a purely phonetic 


phenomenon. 


A protecting glottal stop is added also to the final a of the preterit 
enclitics ~ywa- and -(n)tca- (see § 19), provided they are directly 
preceded by an independent personal pronoun and followed by a 
word beginning with a consonant, e.g.: 


ni- I + -ywa- 

nim“i- we (excl.) 
+ ~ywa- 

atci- this + -tca- 


ni- I + = -ntca- 


With these examples contrast: 


what + -ywa- 
coyote + -tca- 


an-wa- 
cina’ ywavi- 


u(w)an-oyu- from over there + 
-ntca- 
ni- I -+ ntca- 


ni'ywa’ to'na_ I punched 
nim“'xwa’? ga’tcu§ we did not 
(pluck some of his feathers) 
itci'tca’* pA‘tca’n: ari these my 
moccasins have (worn out) 
ni'ntca’ pi‘pi'tci I have arrived 


an‘'axw a’iv’ what did (he) say? 

cina'ywavite uyw o-"* coyote-did 
he break-wind 

u(w)a’n-oyunte paiyii’nu returned 
from over there 

ni'nte ivi'R pi‘pi'tcr I indeed ar- 
rived 
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(4) IRREGULARITIES. Very rarely do we find a final diphthong 
or long vowel completely elided: 


-p:iyai- remote past ti’nti*qap'ty ywa'ywanti’ ate well 
from her; a@ip iy a’idaputs: 
said young man 

uv’a'- there v+v”’ aipiya “yonder,” (he) 
said 


A final yw, after elision of the originally following vowel, unites 
with an initial ‘ of the next word into yw: 


anw’a-ywa- what he (inv.) + ‘az- ane” an‘w aime’ what he is wont 
to say to say 


§ 8. Vocalic unvoicing. 


Vowels are unvoiced (indicated in our orthography by corresponding 
small capitals) in two circumstances: when final in absolute position 
or before a word beginning with a consonant (not including ’ or ‘); 
and initially or medially under certain conditions to be defined below. 


(1) UNVOICING IN FINAL PosITION. The final unvoicing may be 
either complete or partial, according to the nature of the final vowel 
and the element preceding it. We must distinguish between final 
short vowels and long vowels or diphthongs. 


(a) Treatment of short vowels. A final completely unvoiced vowel 
always sounds distinctly breathy in quality and may, indeed, be 
appropriately defined as aspiration with the vocalic timbre of the 
originally voiced vowel. Very frequently the breath alone is heard, 
the timbre not being always distinctly perceptible; 2 and u are the 
clearest of the timbres, while unvoiced a and i are not always easy 
to detect. Where the timbre of the voiceless vowel is obscure, a 
mere ‘ is used. A vowel or nasal (m, n, 9) preceding the unvoiced 
vowel remain unaffected, though often the latter part of the nasal 
is also voiceless. More rarely the nasal too is heard completely 
unvoiced. A stopped consonant (including tc) becomes a strongly 
aspirated surd (e. g. -pi > -p‘1, indicated more simply as-pz). Aftera 
q: or 4q, the final breath is sometimes sharpened to a glide ” (e. g. 
-aq'a- > -aq'A, -ag* or -ag:*A, -ag'*); after an anterior palatal k- or 
nk, this glide is palatalized to a 7 (as in German ich; e. g. a’ik-a- 
SEVERAL SAY > a’ik-a, a’ik-* or a’ik-#4, a'ik-?). Examples are: 
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-ri-a- participle (objective) qu‘tca’q-ariA, -ri* being light-gray 
(obj.) 

-n'va- numeral suffix ma(:)n-u'ntA, -ne' all 

moac‘oa- pubic hair Md‘co’'A_ pubic hair 

-ma- with a’mA_ with it 

~-ni- my gani'nI, qgani’n‘ my house 

-na- verbal abstract noun suffix a’ik-ava-na, -va-n‘ what (several) 
will say 

-aya- his gani'ayA,-ay* his house 

-yu- momentaneous suffix im’'ynu to take a drink 

-u(w)a’mi- in front of gan'u(w)e’mr in front of the 
house 

-pi- body-part suffix piyt’ pt heart 

-nti- participial uv”’a-*nti being there 

-g:a- plural subject ti‘ga’g:A_ several eat 

pitci- to arrive pi'tci to arrive 


After spirants and rolled consonants (v; s-, c:; y; r) the unvoiced 
vowel in turn unvoices the consonant, if not already unvoiced. 
It is itself not typically isolable as a separate element but appears 
generally as a definite vocalic timbre of the unvoiced spirant; i. e. 
such an orthography as -c-u is to be interpreted as a long c with 
simultaneous lip-rounding as for wu. However, the independent 
vocalic quality as subsequent to the consonant release is also fre- 
quently heard, e. g. in -@1 < -w-. Frequently the vocalic timbre is 
hardly perceptible. The unvoiced forms of », y, and r are respectively 
¢, x, and R; final -s, -c, and -z are always long. A final -ts- regularly 
becomes -ts-. Examples are: 


-vi- body-part suffix taya’di knee 

-va-. at aya’p(A) at him 

-vi- one’s own gan’a(u)d(t) one’s own house 
(obj.) 

wara- edible seeds wa’ R(A) 

-ru- to make wana’Ru to make a rabbit-snare 

-c'u- again aiptyaaic-u said again 

~v'ayi- over gani'v'a:x'I over the house 

~yu- subordinating suffix ta‘ci’p-a(u)x-u when it was eve- 
ning 

-ntsi- nominal suffix ninwi nts' man, Indian 


After a glottal stop preceded by a vowel, a final vowel is only 
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partly reduced in voice. It does not lose its voice altogether but 
becomes a “murmured” vowel (indicated by superior vowels): 


aru’a- to be ni ‘aru”* Iam 
-t-u’1- tayo’'qwitu’: to cause to run 
taq-‘wi’o- roasting tray tatquc-’” 


Sometimes the murmured vowel is heard assimilated in quality to 
the vowel preceding the glottal stop: 
aru’a- to be aru’ (generally aru’¢, aru’*) 
tiv’ic'’a- to pay tiv’ r’c-’* 

If the word ends in a consonant + glottal stop + vowel (or, what 
amounts to the same thing, consonant + vowel + glottal stop; 
see § 15, 2), the final vowel appears fully voiced and followed by the 
glottal stop + a murmured rearticulation or “echo” of the vowel 
(cf. § 7, 1, end). Such syllables are two-moraed (see § 9). The 
“echo” is not always clearly perceptible. Examples are: 


-n’n- continuative suffix yn’k-an’* several keep doing 
paya'y’wi-niI my bowstring paya'yw’* bowstring 
-up-a- through ma'up-a’* through there 


There is, however, a distinction in treatment between a glottal 
stop that belongs properly to the final syllable, as in the above 
examples, and one that, though it may actually appear in it, is not 
organically of it but belongs properly to some part of the word 
preceding the final syllable or is an accessory element (see § 15, 1). 
In the latter case, the final vowel is unvoiced (better, probably, 
whispered; cf. 2, a, end); indeed, a preceding nasal is in such cases 
apt to be more completely unvoiced (whispered) because of the 
presence of the glottal stop. Such syllables are one-moraed (see § 
9). Examples are: 


-n’nd- momentaneous ts:ka’p.n’NA to cut something 
(cf. ts‘ka’una to be cutting) 

--mi- thy gan’’m1, --MI (more frequently 
ga-nv’imi, see § 15, 2, a) thy 
house 


(b) Treatment of w + short vowel. In words ending in a labialized 
consonant (q-w, yqw, yw, yw) + short vowel, both the w and the 
vowel are unvoiced (unvoiced w is indicated as w). The preceding 
q then becomes aspirated, y a lengthened x. Examples are: 
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ivi'y’iq-wa- drinks it (inv.) iwi y’ig'WA 

pa'n-a'yqwa- down pa-n-a'nqwa 

-ruywa- to ym”’u'ruxwA to them 
-raywa- our (incl. plur.) pin’ araywA our mothers 
~vanwi- in gani'vaywi in the house 
-ywi- animate plural ninwi'ntsiywe men, Indians 


(c) Treatment of y + short vowel. A final y + short vowel become 
unvoiced to y + voiceless vowel (y is much lighter than ch of German 
ich). Ordinarily, however, the y becomes a mere breath merged in 
the following voiceless vowel. If the vowel preceding the y is a, 9, i, or 
u, a Clear 2 or ‘ is generally heard as voiced glide. The timbre of the 
final vowel is least clear if reduced from 7; hence, final -yi- appears 
normally as -‘, -“ after all vowels but 72, after which merely -“ is 
ordinarily heard. Examples are: 


-q:a- plural subject + -ya- plural ga-’q-ai(y)4A, -g-at‘ sing ye! 
imperative 


mi(y)a- far off mi’ (y)a 

~axava(i)yu- in among ’q’xavaiyu in it 

co--yu- the other one co’ YU 

-m’nua- moving po"yam’nua* runs along 

along + -yi- present tense 

-yu- momentaneous + -yi- wi yur’, takes a drink 

-ti'- passive + -yi- iwi t-uiyuti:“ is caused to drink 

pitci-, pite- to arive + -yi- pite’*“ arrives; cu(w)a’- p-itci 
wakes up (lit., nearly arrives) 

pa’ani- to be high + -yi- paant* is high 


A long a: or an az before final y + vowel (and, indeed, before y + 
vowel generally) are practically indistinguishable phonetically, 
owing to the 7- glide after a- and the tendency of a- and ai to break 
up into aa and aai respectively (see § § 5, 1; 4, 2, b). Both appear 
as adi, ai, or, very characteristically before final y + vowel, as a.z, 
a true diphthong in which the a and 7 melt lazily into each other. 
Hence a final -ai‘ < -a(z)-yi- is acoustically quite distinct from -az*, 
-a.u° < -a:-yi- or -ai-yi-; the former -az‘ is sharp, the latter somewhat 
languishing in character, though not necessarily so long as to deserve 
the orthography -a-7*. Examples are: 
pa-- water + -ya- objective paa’iA, paa’t’, pa’ i 
pai- three + -yu- numeral suffix paa’iyu, pa’at‘’, pa’. 
tavai- to set fire to brush + -yi- tava-’c* sets fire to brush 
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-tcai- plural medio-passive + -yi- 


na‘vai- to gather up + -yi- 


pa(-)ya’itca.z* (clothes) are worn 
out 


na’vaai’ gathers up 


Contrast the final -k-az‘ of a’ik-at‘ SEVERAL SAY (< at-k-a-yi-) with 
the final -}:-az‘, -k-a.7‘ of pin’k-a.1‘ SEES ( < pim-k-ai-yi-). 


(d) Treatment of long vowels. 


All final long vowels, which includes 


doubled short vowels (see § 4, b), are shortened, a final breath taking 


the place of the lost mora: 


?7'va-- here 

gaya'- to begin to sing 

giywa'- edge 

A‘c'a- outer surface 

mori:- bean 

—vi'- irrealis 

qwiywii- several take one object 


U*qui'yu'-, U7qwi'yuu- arrow 


(e) Treatment of diphthongs. 


?7'vis (see § 3, 1, a) 
ginwa'® 
Aca‘ 
mort’ 
aro” avi 
qwiywi" 
uU*que'yu' 


would be 


All final 2- diphthongs lose the second 


mora, the -2, its place being taken by a breath. This breath has not 
1- timbre. Examples are: 


-piyai- remote past a’iptya said 
avi’xai- while lying av’ xa* 

~urai- toward wu'ra’ toward it 
tiv’ai- down, west tiv” a’ 

Note that: 


original -a7- becomes final -a‘ 
original -a-yi- becomes final -az‘ 
original -ai-yi- becomes final -a.2* 


Final glottalized diphthongs (see § 15, 2, a), aside from -a’(a)i-, 
retain the -2 as a “murmured” vowel (see a above), e. g. causative 
-t-u’*; A%qgo’”’* SEVERAL SLEEP < 4%go’(9)i-. Final -a’(a)i-, however, is 
treated analogously to -ai-, i. e. -2 is lost without trace and the then 


final glottal stop is followed by a “murmured” *: 


~ywa’ai- to go in order to 


to die 
both 


ya ai- 
naywa ai- 


ya 
naywa’’? 


ywa itkaiywa™’ to go in order to 
hang 


ia 
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Final -au- is treated like -a- + -w-, i. e. the -uw- is unvoiced (see a 
above): 
purau- flour pura’U 

(f) Treatment of monosyllables. All monosyllables, except those 
ending in -ai-, sustain no loss of mora. They end in free breath or, 
if the stem ends in a glottal stop, take on a “murmured” echo vowel: 


e 


pa- water pa: 
pa- trail pa 
qwau- off qwa’u' 
ni’,ni- I ni’* 


A final -a7- in monosyllables becomes -a-‘: 
ma(a)i- to find ma 


(g) Special developments. A final breathing or voiceless vowel is 
lost as such before a word beginning with a voiceless vowel or voice- 
less y or w (see 2 below). In such cases the voiceless ending of the 
first merges, in a sort of crasis, with the voiceless beginning of the 
next. Particularly noteworthy is the formation of voiceless labialized 
consonants “across” words. Thus, -p1 +4A‘- > -p-A‘- (p: is here a 
strongly aspirated surd); -ywi + I‘- > -ywi‘-; -q:-A + WA‘- > -q'WA'-; 
-yWA + wA‘- > -ywA‘-. Examples of such mergings are: 


taywA we -+ A‘pii- to sleep ta’ywA pit’ wesleep 

-q'U objective + wi‘tan’t- toshake ma(-)na’q:wito'n’ *piya’ aik-wa 
out shook them all out 

taywA we + wA'tcii’ywi- four taynw A‘tcii'ywiyum-un’ we four 


Not infrequently a final breathing or voiceless vowel is completely 
lost before a word beginning with a consonant, particularly if that 
consonant is identical or homorganic with the consonant preceeding 
the unvoiced vowel. A germinated or nasalized consonant (see § 12, 
2, a; § 16) results: 


miyon.téA faraway + pay(a)i- miya'n.p-aya’ik-w’at: goes off far 
to go away 

aya’iacu)§=60r him = + =«cena’gwan = aga’iac- na’ qwane' 
coyote (obj.) 

um”v-'"a’mi in front of them + wum”v-’"a’miyu in front of them 
mi'yu far off far off 

ni’aqg:A I- it + qwi‘qwi’i* takes ni’aq-wi‘qwi’’i* I take it several 
several times times 
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ga’’nami_ thy singing ga:"’nam pu‘tcu’teuwywai’ under- 
stands thy singing 


A final voiceless -1 is voiced again to -2 as a glide to a following y-: 
qi'aywi yesterday qi'ayw ya’’* died yesterday 


(2) UNVOICING IN NON-FINAL POSITION. Under certain accentual 
conditions to be defined below (see § 10, 1) a short vowel or the second 
mora of a long vowel or diphthong loses its voice in initial or medial 
position before a geminated unvoiced consonant (p:; t-; q°; q:w; 8°, ©; 
t-3, t-c). Here we shall deal only with the manner of such unvoicing. 


(a) Treatment of short vowels. Short vowels are unvoiced as in 
final position (see 1, a—c) with the same effect on preceding consonants. 
The breathy quality, however, of these non-final unvoicings is even 
greater than in final position. Hence a moment of free untimbred 
breath (indicated as -‘-) is generally audible after the unvoiced vowel 
proper and before the consonantal closure; before guttural stops 
(g, gw), less frequently before other stops, this -‘- develops to a weak 
guttural spirant (indicated -*-), which has palatal timbre after 7 
(indicated -7-, a very brief but sharp z sound as in German ich). 
Such a breath-glide may also occur under appropriate conditions 
finally before a word closely linked with the preceding; e. g. pa’.iA? 
gari'riA OF-WATER SITTING (obj.), OF THE LAKE. A nasal (m, n) 
preceding the voiceless vowel is completely unvoiced (mM, N) when 
initial and generally half-voiced (mm, nn) when medial; an initial y 
becomes completely unvoiced (y- is acoustically like -7-, only in- 
clined to be less spirantal in quality). -ni-, when unvoiced, often 
appears as n¥?, the -7- palatalizing the n (see § 13, 4) and unvoicing 
to a spirantal 7. As in final position, the vocalic timbre is not always 
very clear; e. g. -ci- often unvoices to -c’-, ~ya- to -2--, -si- to -s--. 
Examples are: 


apt'i- to sleep A‘pit’ sleeps 

tac.’p-a- evening ta‘cr’p-a(u)ax-U when it was 
evening 

ag:a- it A*ga'nayqwop'A near it 

maywa'va- to creep manwa'paga(i)yiamt they are 
creeping 

to’g-wa- to be black to’'q:'wA‘qayu several become 
black 


ayqa'ya- to be red ayqa’x‘gayu several become red 
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kwip-a’- to beat, hit kwi‘pa'nt beat me! 

pik-a’ sore pitka’ma”? sore-handed 

tsip-i’- to appear ts-pu'nUptya’ appeared 

-oa'yit-uywa- around ana’saxtux-wA around him 

wiga'm’mi- to cover wi‘qa'm’myuntca-yant I cov- 
ered him 

tira’c-iq'wa- to come toa stand-_ fira’c-qwats' having come to a 

still standstill 

po’'t-aq-wa- to be round po't-a*qwari_ being round 

puc-a’yai- to look for pu‘ca’yaip-tya’ looked for 

-yu-c-ampa- although a’iyucampaywa although he said 

yugu'- fawn yu*qu'ts- fawn 

muq'wi'xa- to call on piinqa’MuU“qwixai* keeps calling 
on 

miti'ywa- point of hill Mi‘ti'yWA 

ga’-n-a- singing ga-"nNA‘cuv a'ip-iya' still-his-own- 
singing said 

nugwi'- to stream Nu“qui nti stream 


pay(a)'i- to go + nugwi'- to pa(-)ya'(i)n“Zquwipiya’ __ started 
stream, run off on way 


Note, in the last example, the curious merging of original -y(a)z’nu- 
to -ya’(i)n¥?- for normally expected -ya’innu’-. 

Rarely 1 develops a parasitic * or “ before a following ts or tc; e. g. 
ta-’p-1tcaq-aip'tya’ (THEY) WERE TIRED. 

Unvoiced vowels directly following other vowels quite frequently 
sharpen to a secondary -x-. This happens most frequently with 
-u- (normally unvoiced to -u-, -u‘, -u?-), which then appears as 
-x(-)U-, -7U-, -ux(:)u- (with glide -w-). 


Examples are: 


cim”i'a- to leave cjm”i'x-qwa’‘piya’ left to start 
away (-x-- < -A?-) 
-up-a’- through : pina’s.yax-upa’agt through his 


own legs; po-’*upa’’ through 
the trail; “m”a’uxu pa’”* through 
there 


After 9, as well as after g- and yq (cf. 1, a), u frequently develops 
to *7u or simply ”: 
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-yu- momentaneous suffix fiv’.'n*upiya’ asked; na(i)ya’- 
pa-y*piya’ appeared, seemed 


An initial 7- attack is sometimes heard before a w + voiceless 
vowel; e. g. *wI‘c.’'agl FEATHER. 

After a consonant + glottal stop (or glottal stop + consonant) 
the reducible vowel is, as in the preceding cases, completely unvoiced 
if the glottal stop belongs properly to the preceding syllable, other- 
wise the vowel, counting for two moras, is preserved intact (cf. 
final treatment, 1, a, end). Owing to the immediately preceding 
glottal closure, the reduced vowel is whispered rather than fully 
breathed, which causes a following 7 or ? release to stand out all the 
more sharply. Examples are: 


quwi-’n-k-ai- to strut out one’s quwi-’Nni?kaav‘ struts out (his) 
breast breast 
wavi’n- to pull bowstring wa(:)vt'n’ 1? piya aimi they 2 
pulled their bowstrings 
pimpi'n'ni- several look (<pin-i- pimpi’n’i?kaiyiaya several look 
with inserted -’-) at him 


-n’na- momentaneous transitive ayga’n’NA*piya’aikwa painted 
( < -n-a- durative transitive it 
with inserted -’-) 


With these examples contrast: 


-up-a- through °o'D op: at-iA being through it (obj.) 
-n’ni- continuative pini'n’np-iya‘ kept looking; 
moi n’nip-iya’ led around 


Here the -a- and -7- are protected from the reduction which their 
phonetic position would warrant by the glottal stop inhering in the 
syllable. 

After a glottal stop preceded by a vowel, a reducible vowel is 
“murmured,” e. g.: 


uru’a- to be uru’’*piya’ was 


Yet such vowels were quite often heard as fully voiced; e. g. 
uru’’ap‘tya‘, further: 
-t-u’a- impersonal ya(a)'ingitu’aptya’ was hunting 
with people 
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(b) Treatment of long vowels. Under the appropriate phonetic 
conditions the second mora of a long vowel is unvoiced. It is treated 


precisely like a short vowel of the same quality (see a). 


Particularly 


frequent is the development of the voiceless part of a long vowel to z-. 


Examples are: 


cirt'ya:-t-ui- to frighten 

tuywa'- fire goes out 

mantca-- to put one’s hands + 
-q:ai- resultative 

-r’9'- ( < -r’ua’-) interrogative + 
-ag'a- it > -r’ua'q:a- 

to‘aya'-q:ari- to sit watching 

-mi'- after 


ma- with the hand + po-t-oq-wa- 
to be round 


cI‘ci’ri’ya‘tuiyint frightens me 
several times 
tuywa'piya’ fire went out 


mantca’a*qa*‘ to hold out one’s 
hands 

ywa'va-n-var’oxwqaxain® _—it 
looks as though it will rain 
(for -w- see § 14, 3, c) 

tao"ayax-qaRipiya’ sat watching 

yn'yumt'tsiayA having done so 
to him 

wa’ m-avoxtag'wAgainA what had 
been hand-rounded out of mud 





(wia-) 

ma- + to-q-wa- to stretch ma(-)ro’O*qwa(t)y’iq:-WA (I) 
stretch it 

sort“ku- Salt Lake sori tkinwit-uxwaA to Salt Lake 


The rule for glottally affected syllables having a long vowel is 
parallel to that of short-voweled syllables (see a). A reducible 
second mora is unvoiced if the glottal stop belongs properly to the 
preceding syllable (see -ciri’ya-- above), but retained intact if the 
glottal stop inheres in its own syllable, e. g.: 
gaygqa’' mia’ q-ut-w’ac-ampa though 

others are not jack-rabbits (not, 

as one might expect, *gayqa’- 

mi aA*qu-) 


-’a’-, -a’’- not to be 


Examples occur, however, in which the glottalized long vowel is 
broken, the reducible second mora appearing as a murmured vowel 
(cf. 2, a, end), e. g.: 


kwit-u- anus + -up:a- through kwi‘tu’”“p-a-ni through my anus 


(c) Treatment of diphthongs. The i or u of a diphthong, if in a 
reducible mora, loses its voice and undergoes the developments 
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already given (see a). Thus, aw becomes au, au‘, au*, a*u; at be- 
comes al, a(1)?, generally with 7- glide as azz, az‘, ai(1)? (the -a7- here 
is extremely brief, better written a‘). Examples are: 


unwa'i-k-ai- to be hanging ywa' itka 
piya’i- to be left over piyai‘piya’ was left over 
_ mava'i-tiyan-va- to a distance ma(-)va’#tvyan-e® 
im”t'i- several arrive tm” Ipiya’ several arrived 


For treatment of -au-, see 2, a. Note that non-final az is treated 
differently from final ai; e. g. from pini’k-ai- To SEE are formed 
pini'k-a’ TO SEE and pa-vi'nikarpiya’ SAW WATER. 

The reduced -~i- or -u- of a glottalized diphthong is “ murmured,” 
e. g.: 


aq‘a’’(a)i- several sleep A*qo’’‘piya’ several slept 
-q’7wa’(a)i- off cim”i'x-qwa’‘piya’ left in going 
off 


Nevertheless, full umreduced vowels were generally recorded in 
such cases (cf. 2, a, end), e. g.: 


ya’(a)i- to die pA‘ pa’q:a(i)ya aipiya‘ kept 
groaning with pain (lit., dying 
of pain) 


SYLLABIC STRUCTURE AND AccENT (§ § 9-11). 
§ 9. Syllables and moras. 


Every Paiute syllable consists, properly speaking, of a vowel (long 
or short) or diphthong preceded, or unpreceded, by a consonant 
(e. g. u-, O--, at-, pi-, to--, pai-); or of such a primary syllable stopped 
by a nasal consonant (m, n, 9) that is itself followed by a stopped 
consonant or w (e. g. ay-qa-, ain-tci-, tin-qa-, va-n-ti-, nin-wi-). It is 
somewhat doubtful whether vowels followed by geminated consonants 
are to be considered as ending their syllable or not (e. g. ap-i’i- as 
a-p't'i- or ap-pi'i-). Morphology and the unvoicing of vowels 
before geminated stopped consonants (see § 10) suggest the former; 
direct phonetic observation apparently the latter. It is quite 
possible, as suggested by etymology, that yw also is best considered 
as belonging to the following syllable (e. g. ni-ywi- < *ni-mi-). 
A syllable may be either entirely voiceless or only so in its second 
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mora (e. g. A‘-, al‘-, -g:A-, -q:al‘-); see § 8. A glottal stop may be 
found at the beginning or end of a syllable, or in the middle of it 
(e. g. —n’ni-, 1’7-, -ni’-; -p-a-, -p’a-, -pa’a-, -pd-, -pa’-); see § 15, 2. 

Of greater phonologic importance than the division of a word into 
syllables is that into units of length, moras. The vowels are to be 
taken as the measures of these moras. Every organic short vowel 
(voiced or unvoiced) counts for one mora; every long vowel or diph- 
thong (voiced or partly unvoiced) for two. Syllabically final nasals 
do not affect the mora as quantitative unit. By way of illustration, 
gant'va‘ntux'wA has six moras (ga- + -m + -va- + -an- + -tu- + 
-1-WA < -ywa-); a’iyucampa-yani has eight (a- + -i- + -yu- < -yu- 
+ -cam- + -pa- + -a- + -ya- + -n1 < -ni-). The first, third, fifth 
moras, and so on, will be styled uneven moras; the second, fourth, 
sixth, and so on, even moras. 

It is very important to note that all inorganic increments and 
losses have no effect on the mora-construction of the word. Second- 
ary lengthening of short vowels, pseudo-diphthongization, glide vowels, 
shortening of long vowels or diphthongs all have no effect. Thus, 
ga(-)nt’va(au)ywi < gan’vaywi has four, not seven, moras; on the 
other hand, mam-a-’(a)yidwan-war’onI WILL (THEY) LOSE ME? 
< mama: yit-uiva-n-var’uani has thirteen, not eleven, moras. Long 
vowels resulting from contraction of long + short vowels, however, 
count as ordinary long vowels (e. g. -va'- + -ag-a- gives -va‘qa-, 
counting for three, not four, moras). Similarly, vowel + diphthong 
results in a two-moraed diphthong (e. g. ma- + -at- gives mat, maai-, 
counting for two, not three, moras). In other words, no three- 
moraed syllables are found. 

A glottalized syllable with long vowel or diphthong counts for 
two moras; e. g. ya’(a)i- TO DIE is two-moraed like ya(a)i- TO HUNT, 
-v(a)’a- of gan’v(a)’a-mI AT THY HOUSE two-moraed like -va-- of 
gan'va‘nI AT MY HOUSE. A glottalized syllable with short vowel 
counts for two-moraed if the glottal stop is inherent (cf. § 8, 1, a, 
end; 2, a, end; § 15, 1) (e. g. sa’a- TO BOIL; -n’nt-, -nz’1- continuative; 
’a- of ’a’-t-i- Goop). Otherwise the glottal stop has no effect on the 
quantitative value of the syllable. Thus, -pa’a- of nampa” ami THY 
FOOT is one-moraed, like -pa- of nampa’nI My FOOT; contrast two- 
moraed -p-a- of a’up-angipiya’ CAME ALONG THROUGH IT. The 
external syllabification does not matter. Both one-moraed and two- 
moraed glottalized syllables may appear broken or truly monosyllabic; 
e. g. -upa- or -up:a’a- THROUGH (two-moraed -p-a-), ganu’p-ime or 
gant’ p'v’imt THEIR OLD CAMP (one-moraed -p-i-). A glottal stop com- 
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ing between two distinct vowels, whether these form a true diphthong 
or not, does not add a mora to either; e. g. -t-w’1- and -ru’a- are both 
two-moraed, not three-moraed. An initial vowel preceded by a 
glottal stop, not belonging to the preceding word, or, what is equiva- 
lent, an initial broken vowel, is always two-moraed; e. g. (*)’i’- or 7’7’- 
of 2’2’p7i-, (*)’i’p-i- TO DRINK REPEATEDLY is two-moraed (contrast 
-’ t- of ni’ ivi’yu I DRINK, which is one-moraed). m”a’- THAT also 
counts as a two-moraed syllable; it is apparently related to ma-’ 
THAT as is (‘)’2’- THIS to 2-’ THIS (see § 43). 


§ 10. Accent. 


In Southern Paiute accentuation is governed primarily by moras, 
not syllables. The fundamental law of accentuation is a law of 
alternating stresses. According to this all odd moras are “weak’”’ 
or relatively unstressed, all even moras are “strong” or relatively 
stressed. The theoretically strongest stress of the word comes on 
the second mora. Hence, all words beginning with a syllable con- 
taining an organic long vowel or diphthong or an inherent glottal 
stop are accented on the first syllable; e. g. pa-’v’a-2-] OVER THE WATER, 
ma(a)’ik-ainant wHat I sarp, (*)’a’t-ingant Goop HousE. On the 
other hand, all words beginning with a syllable containing an organic 
short vowel, inherently unglottalized, are accented on the second 
syllable, unless the second syllable is final and therefore unvoiced, 
in which case the main stress is thrown back on the first syllable; e. g. 
mava’’a:x'I OVER THAT, ga(:)ni’ntcuti‘ BUILDS A HOUSE, qga(:)’nI HOUSE. 
Actually the main stress is sometimes, but not at all frequently, 
heard displaced to another than the theoretically justified syllable, but 
this displacement is as secondary and inorganic as the secondary 
lengthening of short vowels. Aside from the final mora, which is 
always unvoiced, only a weak mora may be unvoiced. 


(1) UNVOICING UNDER THE LAW OF ALTERNATING STRESSES. We 
may now state the full law of non-final unvoicing. Aside from the 
next to the last mora, which is always preserved intact (owing to 
the unvoicing of the following mora), every weak mora standing 
before a geminated stop (p:; t:; tc, t-s; q°, k-; q-w, k-w) or sibilant (c-, s°; 
postvocalic sibilants are always to be understood as geminated) loses 
its voice. A diphthong or long vowel can be partly unvoiced only 
when its second mora is weak, as its first mora, if weak, is protected 
from unvoicing by the vocalic second mora; similarly, a short- 
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voweled syllable with inherent glottal stop is always preserved, as it 
can not lose both its moras. The weak second mora of an inherently 
glottalized long vowel or diphthong or a weak-moraed vowel separated 
from an immediately preceding vowel by a glottal stop is either 
preserved or, at most, “murmured” (see § 8, 2, a, end; b, end; ¢c, end). 
The law of alternating stresses necessarily means that there is a 
constant alternation of voiced and unvoiced (or murmured) vowels 
in non-final syllables of related words. Examples are: 
tcaq:(a)i-tst- younger brother tcA*q(a)’its- younger brother: 
nantca’g:(a)i-tsiywt brothers to 


each other 

pag-a- to kill pA*qat kills: tiv”a’q-at‘ kills 
game (-vag:a- < pag-a-, see § 
16, 1) 

-yu-c:ampa- although -ing tiv’a’q-anwai’yuc-ampA though 


not killing game: qu‘qwu’y’ wai- 
yucampa though not shooting 

-ywit-uywa- toward uyu'm-anwit-ux:waA away from it: 
nan'n’naywituxwA towards 
different directions (-n’na- 
counts for two moras) 


puc-ayai- to look for + -ptyai- pu‘ca’yaip-iya’ — looked for: 


remote past nampu'c-ayaipiya’ looked for 
trail 
tayoq'wi- to run toyo'q:wituiywA cause him to run: 


ta‘to’x-quiyint I run repeatedly 
(< tot-a’yaqui-) 

(2) EFFECT OF LAW OF ALTERNATING STRESSES ON GLOTTALIZED 
VowELs. As we shall see later (§ 15, 2, a), a broken vowel (e. g. 
a’a) constantly alternates with the types ’ + vowel and vowel + ’. 
To a considerable extent, though not with absolute regularity, these 
variations tend to adjust themselves to the law of alternating stresses. 
The group v’v' tends to preserve that form, or its close variant v’’ 
(or v’), if the (first) v is in a strong mora, but the form ’v (or ’’v) if in 
a weak one. In the latter case the ’ may appear immediately before, 
after, or welded with the preceding consonant. Initially after a 
consonant -v’v- is usual. The form v’v applies both to one-moraed 
groups broken from v and to primary two-moraed groups. Examples 
of alternation are: 





1In formulae of this sort v stands for vowel, c for consonant. 
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-ya- plural imperative + -’.. . 
mi- dual subject > -ya’ami- 


~na- verbal noun + -. . .m- 
thy 

to’a'p-i-, -t-a’ompi- hole (ta’s- is 
two-moraed) 


-’. . .gwa- him (invis.) 


cedar 
to boil 
hand 


wa’ a'- 
sa’a’- 
mo’a’- 


toyo'quiya’ am, -ya’*mi! ye 2 
run: ivi'y’amte ye 2 drink 

ampa'yana’am1, -na’*mi thy 
talking: ga-"nami thy singing 

mov’'t-a‘mpi_ nose-hole 


pA*qga' yumpa’aywa will kill him: 
pA*qa qGuywa give him a lick- 
ing 


w(a)’a’p'1 cedar tree 
s(a)’a’p1 boiled; mush 
m(o)’o’¢1 hand 


A parallel alternation is to be observed in the case of glottalized 
diphthongs. ‘Thus, a’(a)i appears either, with strong first mora, as 


a’ai (or at), or, with weak first mora, as at. 


-yw(a)’ai- together with 


to go (in order to) 


-yw(a)’ai- 


tiv’’c:ir(a)’ai- to tell a lie 


Examples are: 


pan'tsiywa’aigt with his own 
elder brother: 

imi’ yw’ai‘mpa* shall go with thee 

wara'xani’xwa’aixa’ going to 
collect grass seeds: pitci’yw’ai'- 
ptya’ arrived 

tiv’:’cira’a% tells a lie: ti‘fi’- 
¢"icir'ai“ tells lies several 
times (-a-7° < -ai-yi-) 


Frequently, also, a weak-moraed vowel, particularly a or i, is 
elided before a glottal stop followed by a different vowel, e. g.: 


wi'a’ penis 


w(i)’a'p-I_ penis 


An initial (v)’v’- is either a broken v- (e. g. a’a’ti-, (*)’a’t-i- GooD) 


or contracted from v- + -’v-. 


tive difference between the two types. 


initial (v) ’v’- are: 


u- that + -’urai- toward 
a- that + ~-azavatcuywa- 
right into 


There is no phonetic or mora-quantita- 


Examples of contracted 


u’u'ra‘, (“)’u'ra‘ toward it 
a’a’zxavatcux-wA,  (*)’a’xavatcu- 
x wa right into it. 


(3) APPARENT VIOLATIONS OF LAW OF ALTERNATING STRESSES. 
There are several purely delusive violations of the law of alternating 





1 The ‘ indicates a secondary stress on a strong mora. 
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stresses that are due to such inorganic processes as pseudo-diphthongi- 
zation or glides; e. g. in tcA‘tca’p-ayaitcA*qainA (ITS) HAVING BEEN 
TORN TO PIECES, -yai- is developed from -yi- (see § 3, 2, a) and thus 
counts for only one mora. On the other hand, in an example like 
ti’nqgA*qari to run away hard, the short vowel of ti’- is only secondarily 
shortened from a two-moraed fi:- (cf. fi-’ntayoq:‘wI TO RUN HARD). A 
few errors are sure to have crept in also; e. g. A‘ti’x-Iqarip-iya‘ SAT 
NURSING, no doubt either misheard or misdictated for A‘ti’x-1qgaRipiya'. 

Aside from such only apparent examples, there are, however, 
certain cases (apart from m”a’- THAT, already specified) of initial 
short-voweled and non-glottalized syllables that seem to count for 
two moras and hence to bear the main stress. Of these, fi’c-:ampa 
ALWAYS is evidently to be explained by reference to its less frequently 
heard variant /‘ti’c-ampa. Less easy to explain are: 


i’- in vain i’p-in-in’ni* looks around in vain 

ti’ra- desert, incomplete ti’RA‘cin’anxaivanti _—_— shall be 
desert-dog; ti’rauq-wiviagt his 
own unfeathered arrow 


ti’ywi- HURRIEDLY is regularly so accented (except as adverb tiywi’n 4), 
but counts for two, not three, moras; e. g. ti’ywirigam.yani I ALWAYS 
EAT QUICKLY. Judging by fi’- < fi-’- (see above), i’- may be really 
shortened from i-’-. As for fi’ra-, there has evidently been some 
contraction, as we find pa-ri’yara-va‘ OUT IN THE RAIN (lit. WATER- 
DESERT-AT), but ti’ra-va‘ OUT IN THE OPEN. 

An interesting group of violations, or apparent violations, of the 
law of alternating stresses is embraced by forms with secondarily 
lost reduplicating syllable with voiceless vowel (cf. fi’c:ampa < [‘ti’- 
campA above). Such forms alternate with, though less frequent 
than, intact reduplicated forms. Examples are: 


pitci’- to arrive (pi‘)pi'teipiya’ arrived 
pt-ti'na- to follow with one’s eye (pt‘)pi’t-inap-iya‘ followed with 
(their) eyes 
pA*qa nupiya’ one killed (one (pA*)pa’q-aynup-iya‘ several killed 
person) (one person) 
tiv’:’pt country (t7‘)ti’p”1piayar' piadgt their form- 
er countries 


From pu‘tcu'tcwywa- TO KNOW are sometimes formed pu-’teuteuywa- 
as substitute for reduplicated pu‘pu’tcutewywa- (e. g. wip u'tcu- 
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tcuyywa- TO KNOW HOW TO DANCE); and, by haplology, putcwywa- (e. g. 
ga’ p-uteuywat-ui- TO TEACH HOW TO SING < ga’’p-U‘tcu‘teuywat-ui-). 

An initial 7- is sometimes lost before a following organic y. This 
also brings about an only apparent violation of the law of alternating 
stresses. 


iyo’vi- mourning dove yo vi- 
(cf. Ute aid’v-) 


This is different from the consonantizing of prevocalic 2 and u to 
y and w respectively (see § 3, 2, d; 5, a), where there is no real loss 
involved. Initial i of iyirn INDEED is frequently elided (see § 60, 3), 


e. g.: 


a’ia‘y iyir that-he indeed (said) a’ia-y gir 
-xain:ia- too + iyiR nin’ axwa'xain xik of me too 
indeed 


§ 11. Loss of one or more moras. 


All the losses referred to in § 10, 2 and 3, are, in a sense, only 
apparent, as they do not influence the original rhythmic framework 
of the word. Fundamental alternations of mora-structure are, 
however, also found, which follow the law of alternating stresses. 
Certain words lose a mora in some, not necessarily all, compounds, 
generally when occurring as the first element of acompound. Certain 
suffixed elements, also, alternate between a longer and a shorter 
form. 

Particularly common is alternation between a primary long and a 
reduced short vowel. Examples are: 


pa- water pa- in compounds: pa-ri’ia- elk 
(lit., water-deer); pa-yi'u- fish; 
pA‘-so raroitei ~waterfall; pa- 
yw'adt mud at bottom of 


water 
~ / 

O'- arrow u- in compounds: u-ru’g-u- to fix 
an arrow; u-yu'n-a- quiver (lit., 
arrow-bag) 

ti-- up ti-: tina’yqwA upward, from the 
west 

wi‘c'a- feather wi‘ci'a-: Wi‘c'A‘swai- to scrape 


a quill smooth 
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An element containing a diphthong or two vowels in immediate 
juxtaposition sometimes loses the second vowel, e. g. ~yai- TO HAVE: 
participial ~ya-nti- HAVING (see § 25, 6, a); -g-a7- perfective: participial 
-q'a-nti- HAVING -ED (see § 25, 6, d) ; -mia- usitative: -m7- (see § 30, 10). 

A post-consonantal vowel may also drop out, in which case the 
preceding consonant also disappears or, if a nasal, may leave its 
trace in the “nasalizing” power of the stem. Examples are: 


u-yu'n-a- quiver un‘a’-: yn-a'viya- to put away a 
quiver 
tiy.’a-vi- deer-hide tia'u-: tia’vira’* deer-hide shirt 
(y probably inorganic in origin, 
see § 14, 1) 
int’- what (person, animal)? im-pi'- what (thing)? 
pa’a'ni- to be high pa a-": pa’a'nti- high 
~vand- upon ~v an-tuywa- on to 
naywa’- trail, track na-": nanti’na- to follow one’s 
track; nampu’c-ayai- to look 
for tracks 
ninwi- person ni-": nimpi'ywadl somebody 


else’s wife; niyga’nidI some- 
body else’s house; nintu’ayqi- 
to give birth to one; Ni‘ci’- 
m”ia- to let a person go 


Even cases of the complete loss of two contiguous moras are 
found, e. g.: 


tiy.’a- deer ti-: tiv’a’q-a- to kill game 
uru’a- carrying strap uru-: d‘tca’uru strap by which 
water-jar is carried 


Consonants (§ § 12-16). 
§ 12. Survey of consonants. 


A large number of consonants is found in Southern Paiute, but 
as with the vowels, they reduce to a comparatively small number 
of primary consonants. Before taking up consonantal processes in 
detail, we shall give a descriptive table of consonants actually found. 
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(1) PRrmaRY CONSONANTS. This rather elaborate scheme is 
based on only twelve, at most thirteen, primary consonants: p; t; k 
(q); kw (qw); s(c); ts (tc); m; n; y; w; y;’; possibly also initial h-(‘-). 


(2) SURVEY OF CONSONANTAL DEVELOPMENTS. We shall give here 
a rapid survey of consonantal developments, showing the relation of 
the consonantal forms actually found (including several not listed 
above) to the primary consonants. 


(a) Unvoicing. The aspirated stops (p‘; p”; t'; k‘, k? —generally 
written k?; k‘, q'; kw, qw), written simply p, t, and so on, before 
voiceless vowels (e. g. pi, tA); the aspirated affricatives (tc’, ts-), 
written tc, ts before voiceless vowels (e. g. tc); most of the voiceless 
spirants (¢; 6”; W; 2; 7, Y; 2; 7; aw; ‘); the voiceless or partly voiceless 
nasals (M, mM; m”; N, nN; yw); and the voiceless rolled R are all 
developed from the corresponding unaspirated or voiced forms, or 
as glides, in connection with the unvoicing of moras (see § 8). It 
is unnecessary to detail these developments here. 

The unaspirated stops and affricatives occur as such only initially 
before a voiced vowel and medially after an unvoiced vowel (e. g. | 
pitci-, A‘pti-); otherwise they are either “nasalized” (e. g. ampaya-, 
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aintci-; see § 16, 3) or “ geminated” (e. g. fiv”aq-a-, 7’ip-i-; see § 16, 2). 
Aspirated stops and affricatives may also be nasalized or geminated 
(e. g. g:A, nti). The typical unaspirated stop or affricative is probably 
an “intermediate” when nasalized, geminated, or medial after a 
voiceless vowel (in which case it is always geminated in origin; 
see § 10, 1); and a true surd when initial before a vowel. However, 
it is difficult to be certain as to these two modes of articulation. The 
“intermediate” quality is most certain after nasals before voiced 
vowels and in the release of unaspirated geminated stops and affrica- 
tives. It is possible that the attack of the geminated stop and 
affricative is a true surd. 


(b) Spirantization. All spirants (except s, c; w, W; y, Y; 7, 7, ‘3 
h-, ‘-) and rolled consonants (r, R) are developed from stopped cun- 
sonants (see § 16, 1); yw (9) is either “spirantized”’ from m (see § 16, 1) 
or developed from intervocalic w (see § 13, 2). » (@) is bilabial in 
articulation; for vo” (@”) see § 14,3, b. r (a) is lightly trilled, apparent- 
ently in typically alveolar position, probably modified slightly by 
its tendency to take on vocalic timbres; it was never heard as d. 
y is either fully voiced (as in North German Tage) or intermediate 
(x); for y see below. 


(c) Geminated or long consonants. For geminated stops and 
affricatives see (a) above. Intervocalic m, n, y, and 8, ¢ are very 
frequently heard long. It is highly probable that this, particularly 
for m-, n-, and s-, c:,is their etymologically typical form and that 
original Shoshonean intervocalic short m, n, and s, possibly also 
y, have disappeared as such. Long 2:, 2-w (a-w), x generally occur 
as developments of y, yw, y in voiceless positions (see § 8), rarely 
intervocalically (see § 13, 5, c). 


(d) Glottalized consonants. For glottalized stops and affricatives 
(e. g. p, G:, fc) and nasals (m’m, n’n, y’w) see § 15, 2, b. 


(e) Anterior palatals. Aside from y (and its voiceless development 
y), anterior palatals (including labialized anterior palatals) develop 
from back palatals (and labialized back palatals); see § 13, 4. 


(f) Rounded labial consonants. Aside from w (and its voiceless 
development w), these are all developed from ordinary labial con- 
sonants; see § 14, 3, b. 


(g) Alternation of k and q. By q is meant a back palatal stop of 
moderately velar articulation. Its average position, as determined 
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by such a group as ag-a, is distinctly further back than our English 
k- position in cold, yet not so decidedly velar in character as q of 
such a language as Kwakiutl. Its greatest degree of velarity is 
reached in such examples as go’ai- and toyaq-wi-, i. e. before and after 
9. We shall use g and qw after all vowels but 2, when followed by 
any vowel other than. Before 7 the back palatal becomes distinctly 
more forward in articulation, about like the k- sound of English 
cold or perhaps even can; this position is here normally designated as 
k, kw. After an i the k becomes an anterior palatal (see e above). 
Positions analogous to k (kw) and q (qw) are doubtless to be found 
also in the spirants y (x, 2), yw (xw, zw). Thus, y of toya’q-wi- 
is certainly more velar than y of fiyi’a-. However, these phonetic 
distinctions have here been neglected. 


(h) Alternation of s and c. These two sibilants are respectively 
pronounced as in English szp and ship, except that c tends to approach 
a quality intermediate between the true s and c. There is some 
sporadic interchange between s and c, as between ts and tc, but on 
the whole they are used with considerable distinctness according to 
vocalic position. For secondary assimilations see § 13, 8. 

Initially, s is regularly used before a, 1, and 9; c before i (which 
often develops to i, 1; see § 3, 2, b) and wu. Examples are: sa-- RAW, 
san‘d- GUM, 8a’a- TO BOIL, saywa- BLUE, sayw(e)ia-- BELLY, saywa- 
SAGEBRUSH; Si7yu- NAVEL, sik-u- SQUIRREL, 8ivd- TO WHITTLE, siu- 
GRAVEL, 82'i- TO URINATE; 83°d- TO SOUND LIKE FLOWING WATER, 
$99- LUNG, 87y2- MOIST GROUND, sap‘tk-i- BRAINS, 80°r’9a@°- ARM-PIT, 
satsi- TO PEEP; Cii- SQUAW-BUSH, cim”ta- TO LET GO, cinimpi- VULVA, 
ciri ya:- TO BE SURPRISED, ci’i- BLOSSOM; cu(w)a- TO EAT UP; NEARLY, 
cu'- ONE, Cumai- TO THINK OF, cururuin’noa- SMOKE-HOLE, cu(w)at- TO 
BE GLAD. These rules are only infrequently violated, e. g. caywa-, 
less frequent form of saywa- BLUE; ca:ya’- TO BEND, cant- TINDER. 

Medially, both preceding and following vowel must be considered. 
Before a, i, and u, ¢ regularly appears, regardless of what vowel 
precedes the sibilant, e. g. maa’-c-aywa- BRUSH-BLUE, GREEN (con- 
trast saywa- above), qwic-a- TO SPARK, gic-avi- HAWK, tac-a- white, 
9¢’d- CARRYING-BASKET, puc‘ay-ai- TO LOOK FOR, paru’c:a- VIRGIN 
RIVER; qwaci- TO BE RIPE, dic‘i- BUTTERFLY, yiv’:'ciap't LONG- 
LEAVED PINE SAPLING, fiv”«'cira’ai- TO TELL A LIE, tu-’c-iaq:aRiI BROWN; 
ayac-u- HE, ‘t-c’u- LONG AGO, itcic-u- THIS ALSO, mac:0i- MUSTACHE, 
qut-‘uc-‘u- GIANT. Only rarely does s appear before medial a, e. g. 
gami'saywaya'tsvyyanti HAVING A JACK-RABBIT STOMACH. The anal- 
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ogy of a simplex in sa- may explain many of these cases. Before 2, 
s regularly appears if 2 or a precedes, but c if i, u, or 9 precedes, e. g. 
tiimp”i's-vya-xanti ROCK HAVING A CRACK; d8i- ROAN-COLORED, 
as‘la'- SURFACE, qwasi- TAIL, t’ra-si- POTATOES; aict- BASKET 
(-c-.- not < -c7i-, as shown by assibilation of t to tc in aic-uteu- TO MAKE 
A BASKET, see § 13, 3), ay’wict- TO SNEEZE (-c.- < -ci-, not -c‘i-, as 
shown by palatalized & in plural ay’wi'c-ka-, see § 13, 4); nan-ac1- TO 
DREAM, true -i-, cf. plural nan-a’c-ka-); u‘qu’cxva* NOCK (true -7-, 
as shown by palatalized x). Of these -as-7- tends to vary with less 
frequent -ac-i-, e. g. ta-na’c:uxa- CLEFT IN HOOF (cf. pi-na’stxa- BE- 
TWEEN ONE’S LEGS), t4‘pa’c‘kai- WAS SENSELESS (perhaps -a’s-7- 
tends to become a’c1-, but -as-z’- to remain). Before 9, s seems 
to be regular if a or 2 precedes, while both s and c have been found 
when 9 precedes, e. g. pA‘so’roraitciy WATERFALL; pis-’0- CHILDREN; 
98 araywi- TO SNORE, goc‘avi- TINDER. 

The rule is far simpler for the use of tc and ts. The former is 
regularly employed before a, 7, 9, and u; the latter only before 2 (which 
then often develops to i, see § 3, 2, b). These rules apply both 
initially and medially. Examples are: tca-- WRINKLED, MA‘tca’iaygqi- 
TO REACH FOR; tciya- DUCK, ttci- THIS; tcoi- BEAD, gi‘tco’xwd.1. CHEWS; 
tcuxwi- TO APPROACH, patcu’g:'U BEAVER; tsip-i- TO APPEAR, tot-s- 
HEAD. ‘There is a slight tendency for ts to appear before a medially 
and before a both initially and medially, e. g. mantsaywina- TO THROW 
DOWN SEVERAL OBJECTS; qgatsoa:- (also gatcoa--) TOP, tszavi- SHOULDER. 
As for quality, te and ts are not as clearly distinct as are ch and ts 
of English church and hats respectively, ts in particular tending to an 
intermediate point of articulation; tc is probably purest before 7 
and u, also when developed from ¢ (see § 13, 3). 


§ 13. Consonantal processes. 


(1) OccuRRENCE OF h, ‘. Only such cases are here considered as 
are not due to unvoicing of moras (see § 8). 


(a) Initial Aspiration. Certain words that begin with a vowel are 
frequently heard preceded by aspiration, e. g. ai-, ‘ai- TO SAY; demon- 
strative a-, ai-, ‘a-, ‘ai- (see § 43), whence an-i-, ‘an-i- To DO; atci-, 
‘atci- Bow. Comparison with other Shoshonean dialects suggests 
that in part, at least, these initial aspirations are the representatives of 
a Shoshonean h-; e. g. aya-, less frequently ‘aya- wHAT?: Agua Caliente 
haxa wHo? Initial ‘ is found also in certain interjections, e. g. ‘¢ 
SURPRISE; ‘aa’ik-wi oH! Initial ‘ does not function as a consonant, 
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hence does not prevent elision (see § 7); e. g. a/i vyir ‘aime’ THAT 
INDEED THOU SAYEST, not cyiR. 


(b) Developed from -s--, -c--. This sporadic development occurs 
only medially, never in a final syllable. The -h- is strongly aspirated 
and seems to be particularly common after a voiceless vowel, e. g.: 


imi’ AacampA thee only imi *hampa 
mam:a’’caywoits: old woman mam-a” haywoits: 
qi‘ca'p-ai- to sup giha' p-ai- 
ta‘ca’- white taha’-, t‘ha’- 


pint ywaq'ucu’ywA while he not pijnt’yw’aq:ho’ywA 
still sees 

(negative -yw’a- counts for two 
moras) 


(c) Inorganic -‘-. Rarely is an inorganic -‘- introduced before a 
voiced consonant or glottal stop. It may take on the timbre of 
the preceding vowel. Examples are: 


cina'ywagl coyote cu‘na' ywagl 
“m”a'icampa’* enough thou “m”a'icampaa’a”’ (see § 4, 2, c) 
mam-a’rina- several pursue maAma’ rinag'Upiyaic’uynWA ° 


again (they) pursued him 


(2) Postvocatic w. An intervocalic -w- is ordinarily a glide 
(see § 14, 3, a). When an initial w comes, by derivation or com- 
pounding, to stand after a vowel, it regularly becomes nasalized to 
-nw-: 


wa'ani- to shout ti-’ywa’ayi- to give a good shout 

win- to stand yayw'ywynxa while standing 
and holding 

waixa- to have a council na’nywaixap'l council (of 
chiefs) 

wA‘tci’- to catch up with cu(w)a' yw tcip-iya® nearly 
caught up with 

w(’)itsi’- bird ti’ran’ wintsi’its- horned lark (lit., 
desert bird) 


This rule does not operate, however, when w becomes intervocalic 
by reduplication: 
wiyi- vulva wiwi xia vulvas (obj.) 
wayi- several enter wawa'xIpiya’ all entered 
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win-ai- tothrow wiwi'n’nai- several throw down 
wa'a'tevy.- to whoop wa’wa’’*tcvy:- to whoop several 
times 


Exceptional is also a-ya-wantci- TO HIDE, lit. TO PUT (watci-) IN 
HIDING, perhaps dissimilated from a-ya-ywantci-, itself nasalized from 
a-yanwatci- (see § 16, 3). Its reduplicated forms are partly a-ya- 
ywaywantci- (e. g. a’ yaywaywantciqaivat SEVERAL SHALL KEEP HIDDEN), 
partly a-yaywa’watci- (e. g. a’yaywa’wateyinI HIDES ME SEVERAL 
TIMES); see § 58, 4, e. 


(3) ASSIBILATION OF DENTALS. No dental consonant, aside from 
n, i. e. t and its derivatives t‘, r, R, is, with very few exceptions, found 
before 2. Comparison with other Shoshonean or Uto-Aztekan 
dialects shows that an original Shoshonean fz became assibilated to 
tsi, e. g. noun ending -tsi-: Tiibatulabal and Southern Californian -. 
Further, comparison shows that an original Shoshonean af#z not only, 
in Southern Paiute, assibilates the ¢ but also shifts the 2 to 7, whence 
atci. Most Plateau dialects have afi in these cases, e. g.: 


Shoshonean *ati bow S.P. atci- 
> Bankalachi a-li-t, 
Shikaviyam e‘di, 


Mono etz 
Shoshonean *pati daughter S.P. patci- (original Shoshonean 
>N. Paiute padi * nati would have become * pari-) 


Hence S. Paiute atsi represents an old Shoshonean atsi with primary 
ts; e. g. contrast primary patsi- OLDER SISTER (cf. Cora hats: OLDER 
BROTHER; Cora h often < p) with patci- < *pati DAUGHTER. 

There are a small number of cases of true -ri- (not -ri- < -ri-; 
§ 3, 2, b), but these may well represent a group of loan-words taken 
in subsequently to the operation of the above law, e. g. mori-- BEAN; 
sari'- DOG; girt’n’nayga- SPARROW-HAWK. 

Belonging to a distinct and probably more recent stratum than 
the primary ts, tc and the ts, te developed from ¢ before original 2 
are examples of tc that arise whenever a non-geminated ¢t, that would 
ordinarily be spirantized to r (see § 16, 1), stands after an7z. In this 
stratum, which constitutes a living process, f- and -r-, -tc- constantly 
interchange. Examples are: 


-ri- participle (§ 25, 6, a) wi-tci- drinking 
-ru- to make (§ 26, 1, d) na~ya-'tc.-tcu- to turn oneself into 
a rat 
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-ru’a- interrogative (§ 19, 2,f) pavi’-tew’a-ni1_ my brother? 


-ruywa- to (§ 50, 4, 30) sari'te.-tcux-wA to the dog 

taywa-, -raywa- we ga-q:axai-tcaywaA we, while sing- 
(inclusive; § 39; § 40) ing , 

tami-, -rami- we 2 (inclusive;§ 39; ga-’xai-tcami we 2, while singing 
§ 40) 

tua-, -rua- child pixe’-teu(w)a-ts- little pig 


When 27 is preceded by a nasal consonant, the -f-, -r- develops to 
-ntc- (see § 16, 3), e. g. gani-ntcu’a- HOUSE? 

Geminated -t:-, it should be carefully noted, does not assibilate to 
-t-c- after 1, but remains, e.g. tiimp”2’-t-u- TO MAKE A STONE; na’a’i- 
t-u‘p”tk-uqwa’ HAS BURNT UP. 

Nasalized -nt- also is regularly unaffected by a preceding 7; e. g. 
ov"7'nta‘tsuga’ WOODEN-HEADED, 90”i'ntuv”’a-n-t’ WILL MAKE WOOD, 
ovi'ntw’ anuntca‘yA HE BECAME A STICK. There is, however, a ten- 
dency for such cases of -nt- to become assibilated to -ntc-; e. g. 
o(w)i’p-inteu- to make a canyon (< o2’p7-", see § 16, 3). In such 
cases the theoretical -nt- is sometimes even replaced by the “spirantal’’ 
form -tc-; e. g. avi’tcug'‘WA UNDER THE STICK (but also 9v2’ntug:w 4). 

After ai- To say, -t-, -r- develops to -ntc-, not -tc-, e. g. ai-ntci- 
SAYING. On the other hand, usitative -m7- (§ 30, 10) changes a follow- 
ing -t-, -r- to -nt-, not -ntc-, e. g. ai-mi-nti- BEING WONT TO Say; cf. -ya- 
nti- HAVING < -yai- TO HAVE (§ 25, 6, a), -g-a-nti- HAVING -ED < per- 
fective -g:ai- (§ 25, 6,d). There are historical antecedents involved 
here which can be unraveled only by comparative evidence. 


(4) PALATALIZATION. An 7 palatalizes a following k- sound, less 
frequently a dental or back-palatal nasal (n, 7). Acoustically this 
is manifested as a y- like affection of the consonant. It is indicated, 
in the case of back-palatals, by the symbol for anterior articulation 
(e. g. k, sounding approximately like ky); by a superior ” in the 
case of n. 

The n” (approximately like Russian “soft” or mouillé n) appears 
most often between two 7i- vowels, particularly when the second is 
unvoiced, e. g. maa’in‘“i- TO TOUCH, maa’in”IZkanti HAVING TOUCHED. 

The palatalized y (approximately like French gn, possibly more 
posterior in articulation) is not very common, as the combination 
-1y- occurs only infrequently, e. g. 1ya- HE HERE. 

The palatalized k- sounds are k < k, q; k? (written k7) < kK, 
UswyX< YX < U3 yw, xw < yw, xw. 7 is practically identical 
with ch of German ich. y is very close to y, but more spirantal in 
quality (less open or vocalic), possibly a shade less anterior in articu- 
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lation; it was practically never misheard as y. x is midway, in 
point of voicing, between y (of which it is merely a variant) and zg. 
Examples of palatalized k- sounds are: 


~yai-, -xai- subordinating suffix avi’xa* lying; a’iyaic-U as soon 
as (he) said 

-qai- to have muvi'k-a’ to have a nose 

gari- to sit pyni’'k-ari- to sit and look 

-q:ai- resultative suffix unwa'ikarpiya’ was hanging 

~yu-, -xu- subordinating suffix ivi’ xu(w)anA when he drank 

-~yw(a)’ai- to go (mi iyw aiptya’ several arrived 


Rather infrequently is an initial g- palatalized to k- by the final -, 
-1 of the preceding word; e. g. uv”’a’ywi kan'ntcuqwainagt THEREIN 
HIS-OWN-MADE-HOUSE. 


(5) TREATMENT OF y. The back-guttural y is apt to undergo 
various modifications, aside from unvoicing (§ 8), palatalization (4 
above), and labialization (§ 14, 3, c). 


(a) Stopping to g. In poetry y is not infrequently stopped to 
g (the sonant correspondent of q). In prose this occurs when a final 
-y of the preceding word comes, by elision of an initial vowel (see § 
10, 3, end), to stand immediately before the -7-, e. g. a’ia-y iyir 


THAT-HE INDEED > a’1a°y giR. 


(b) Weakening or loss of y. An original 7 is sometimes weakened 
to a glide 7 or even entirely lost before or after an u- vowel, more 
often after an i- vowel. Vocalic contractions may then result (see 
§ 4). Examples are: 


na-yu'q-wi-yngi- to fight (lit., to nau’q-wingi-, na’ugq-wiygi- 
shoot at each other < quq-w- 
to shoot) 

yauywi- to enter ya“Yw- 

tiyia- deer (-y- may be glide, fi-’iariquadi deer-meat 
however; see § 14, 1) 

tiyi’vi- friend ti’vint my friend 

-tiya-n:va- adverbial element mava'iztivan:t’ way off; wu’- 

raintian:’ close towards it 

tuwyu- up (e. g. tuyu'ntux-wa up- *tivi-, *tiyi- > ti--, tii- up 

ward) 
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(c) Unvoicing to x in voiced position. Even before a voiced vowel 
y is sometimes heard not merely as an intermediate x, with which 
it varies frequently, but as a fully unvoiced x (or lengthened z:); 
similarly y > zg. This sharpening seems to be frequent after an 
accented a, particularly in the neighborhood of a glottal stop, e. g.: 


- ayava- yu- right among a’a’xavaiyu right in there 

~yi- to come in order to yu (w)a’xuyamt come to take 
them away 

~yw(a)’ai- to go in order to ya"*xwa’* go to fetch; yu’(w)- 


a’x-wo’aivi* shall go to bring 
(them); wara’x-ani-’xwa’* go 
to (another) house for grass- 
seeds (wara-) 


~yum-a- male na(:)ya’x’ym-ay’wag'u together 
with mountain-sheep buck 

: - (obj) 

iya’vaya- to fear iya’vaxan’nami whom you feared 


(6) VOCALIZATION OF SEMIVOWELS. The semivowels y and w 
are sometimes opened up to the corresponding vowels 7 and u (9). 
Forms with glide -i- (§ 5, 1) are transitional; e. g. -aya- > -a(i)ya- > 
-aia-. Examples of -y- > -7- are: 


nampa’-ya-7A his foot (obj.) nampa’ia-nA 
naya- anger + y(a)’ai- todie of naya’i’ai- 

> naya’y’ai- to be angry 

After an 1, the 1 < y apparently disappears as such, fusing with 
the preceding vowel, e. g.: 


tug'‘wi- shame + y(a)’ai- tu‘qwi’’ai- to be ashamed 
tsi- with the point + yauyw- 
tca- tocause several objects to tsia-’“’witcapiya* caused (them) 
enter to go in by pushing with the 
point (§ § 4, 1, a; 13, 5, b) 


A w immediately following a back-palatal stop or 9 is sometimes 
opened to u or still further, before a, to 9 (cf. development of -wa- to 
-wa-, --; § 3, a, 3), e. g.: 

-ntcug-w(-rug-w) avi’ under lies imi ntcug-u avi’ lies under thee; 
aruq‘a avi‘ lies under it 
‘ant’ anw ‘aik-?4 what-he said? > ‘ani’ ay‘o aik-7A4 
-n'wai- (§ 7, 4, end) 
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(7) SIMPLIFICATION OF CONSONANTS. Here are grouped together 
a number of consonantal simplifications or partial losses of charac- 
teristic quality, found chiefly in sentence phonetics. 


(a). Simplification of affricatives. A final -ts- ( <_ -tst-) or, less 
often, -tci is sometimes reduced to -t-, -t“ before a word beginning 
with a dental (t, n), less frequently before a word beginning with a 
labial, e. g.: 


yn'ynuts- then yn’ nut: nonts’k-upiya’ then flew 
off; ynt’nut* maya’iac-u then 
him 

tiv’2’ts- very tiv’i't- tuywa'r’uyuptiya’ it got 


very dark; fivit- niv’a’unwap i- 
ya‘ (it) snowed very much 


-pantcr kinds of © man:a'q“apant: pa’a’uyw am all 
the kinds of animals 
vtec? this i't-I‘qa-'q:A eat this! 


(< iter ti‘qa-’q:A) 
An internal -tsi- is sometimes reduced to -t-n-, -tn- before n (see § 
3, 2, ¢): 
wi'‘ts't-sint_ my great-grandchild = wi'‘tst’t-n(n)1 
na’a’ints:‘tsuntA like a girl na’a’ints:‘tnn.A 
(b) Assimilation of -R to n-. This happens only rarely, e. g.: 


yu'un aR(i) my leg yu'un an nantsi’n’angixI come 
and joint my leg 


(c) Loss of labialization. Before an u or 9 of the following word 
a final -qw-, ~yw-, -yw- is apt to lose its w (cf. simplification of wo < wa 
after back-palatal stops to 9; § 3,1, c). Examples are: 


-ranw(a-) we iv’t’rayn ynt’yuts: let us then 
-qw(a-) it aya’g: uv’ai‘ who is it then? 
pina’yqw(a-) soon pina’ng ‘o’“ soon so 


Final -x-w sometimes melts with following qw- to -q-w- (cf. § 8, 1, 
g), €. g.: 
i(y)e’'t-ux-wa qwau* hither off (y)e’t-ug-wau' 


(8) ASSIMILATION OF SIBILANTS. When two successive syllables 
contain sibilants of different articulation (s, ts: c, tc; see § 12, 2, h), 
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assimilation generally results either to the s- or c- position. The 
following types of sibilant assimilation have been observed. 


(a) Assimilation of s—c to s—s. This seems to be rare. An 
example is As’-s-aywa- LIGHT BLUE (contrast -ic-a- of qwic-a- TO 
SPARK). 


(b) Assimilation of s—tc to c—tc. This also is not common. A 
good example is cifcu- NAIL < sitcu- < *situ- (cf. Kawaiisu -cito-). 


(c) Assimilation of ts—c to te—c or ts—s. Generally ts—s appears, 

e. g.: 

-tsi-c-u-, -ts--cu- (§35;$19,2,k) -tss-u-, -ts-su-: pi*ka’xu- 
navitsis‘uayA only his little 
rawhide bag; tu(w)a’ts-suni 
only my son 

-t3i(-ts-)-campa- (§ 19, 2, j) tiv’ ’ts:sampa_ truly 

Yet tc—c also seems to occur, e. g. sari-’teic-unI ONLY MY DOG < 
sari’tsi-c-u-. 


(d) Assimilation of te—s to tce—c. This uncommon type is il- 
lustrated, e. g., in tca-’c.xanI MENSTRUAL HUT (for more normal 
-as-t- contrast as‘.a'- SURFACE). 


(e) Assimilation of ts—tc to te—tc (ts—ts). The normal tc—tc 
assimilation, which occurs very frequently, is illustrated in: 


-tsi- noun suffix + -tew’a- inter- a’ip-atetcw’* a boy? 


rogative 
-tsi- + -tcu- to make naya’tetcuqwayumpa’ will turn 
(them)selves into rats 
-tsi- + -tca- preterital enclitic mama’ utcitca-‘yA woman did— 
him 
-tsi- diminutive + -fci- participle avi’teitc.a little lying (obj.), little 
ridge 


The less frequent assimilation to ts—ts is probably regular when 
the primary fs is initial, e. g. ts--tsa’nki’a- TO CARRY ON A POLE (ts- 
WITH THE POINT, § 21,9). Moreover, subordinating -ts7- (§ 55, 1, a), 
unlike diminutive -tsi- or nominal -tsi- (cf. above examples), seems 
regularly to maintain itself and to assimilate following tc to ts, e. g.: 


yn’-tsi- having so done, then + yni'tsitsaywa_ then we 
-tcaywa- we 
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-vi-tsi- future gerund (§ 55,1, a) aya'nvii‘tsdsaywa’ thou, intend- 
+ -tca- preterital enclitic ing to act how, didst—him? 


(f) Assimilation of c—ts to s—ts. Evidence for this seems to be 
rather scanty. An example is mjni’s’its- SEVERAL HAVING RETURNED 
< mini'c’’t-. 

(g) Unassimilated forms. The frequent sequence te—ts seems 
normally to remain unaffected, e. g. ga’iva-utcutseywt KarBAB PAIuTES 
(lit., MOUNTAIN-LYING PEOPLE, PLATEAU PEOPLE). When the fs is 
final, however, assimilated tc—tc seems to be not uncommon, e. g. 
uqu'v“itcatc’ BUG (sp.). 

Sporadic unassimilated forms for the assimilated types enumerated 
above also occur. 


§ 14. Glide consonants. 


Consonantal glides are frequent after the high vowels (i, i, w). 
The semivowels y and w act as glides after 2 and wu respectively, 
y after i. A weakly articulated y, such as the 7- glide always is, is 
really a high-back unrounded semivowel, corresponding to 7 pre- 
cisely as w does to u. 


(1) GuIpE y. This glide, often represented as 7 when only weakly 
articulated, is rather common between a primary i and a following 
vowel. Even i-, when resolved to ii (see § 4, 2, b), may develop to 
ivi, iyi. Examples are: 


ia- to plant iva’p'1 planted, corn 

pia- relative piva'nt my relative 

nia’-ri- wind nya’ Ri 

-yi- present tense + -ami- them ma’(t)yitamini I call them 
yii- doorway | yi%i'va’ at the doorway 


tit’a- deer (e. g. pa-ri’ia- water-_ fivi’a- deer (generally so heard) 


deer, elk) 


Curious is ni’u(yw)a’mI IN FRONT OF ME, in which -7- is a glide 
consonant after i, -w- after wu (see 3 below). 


(2) auipE y. This occurs very frequently between 7 (c) and a 
following vowel, e. g.: 
qwac-.- tail + -ayA his qwA‘c'yayA his tail 


7.2 


pu t- eye + -’ai- not to have pu'y’ait-T having no eyes 
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tiimp”.(a-) rock (obj.) + wuru’- — tiimp”c’'y urug:wa under the rock 
q WA under it 


Sporadically a weakly articulated y (indicated ”v) occurs initially 
before 7; e. g. “%’mi THOU < 7m. 


(3) Gite w. Labial glides are very frequent and are found in 
three distinct groups of cases. 


(a) Glide w between vowels. After a primary u (0) a w, indicated as 
“ if weak, often slips in before an immediately following vowel. If 
the second vowel is voiceless, the w- glide is unvoiced to w. Examples 
are: 


tua- son tuwa’'tsunI my son 

~yu- subordinating suffix + -aya- ivi’xuwaya when he drank 
he 

pur eye pu’“t- 

-u(w)ut-uywa- before nio’(w)itux'wA before me 


The use of -w- as glide seems incidentally to serve as criterion of 
the difference between a true uz diphthong and a dissyllabic u + 7. 
Thus, with -u(w)c’t-wywa above contrast causative -f-ui- with diph- 
thongal wi (rarely, if ever, uwi). 


(b) Rounded labials. Bilabial consonants (p, p‘, v, , m) are 
normally pronounced with unrounded lips. Under certain conditions, 
however, they are pronounced with w- position of the lips. This 
position may bring about a slight “- glide between the labial and the 
following vowel. Several groups of cases are to be noted. 

Initially m”-, sometimes heard exaggerated into “m”- or even 
um”-, is found in demonstrative two-moraed m“a’-, m-“a’-, THAT 
(see § 43); possibly this m”a’- is developed from an older uma’- > 
um”a’- (see below). An initial m”- also sometimes develops before 
an immediately following t; e. g. m”’im“1- YE. 

A medial -m”- develops regularly after primary i, t. When the 
vowel following the -m”- is unvoiced, the “- glide is also unvoiced 
("). Examples are nim”i- wE (exclu.); cim”ia- TO LET GO; ti’m”a- TO 
ROAST; ani’ntcim” 7’mt (ARE) DOING THESE (ANIM.); co-’e”antim"t 
OTHERS; m”i’m"1I YE. 

A medial -m”- also often develops after u(o), e. g.: 


u- demonstrative + -ma-nti- being um”a'nti therefrom 
at, from 
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u- + animate plural -mi- ym”’u- they 
-yu- momentaneous suffix + -m.4 wa’a’yyum”cA is wont to shout 
usitative 


Medial -p--, -mp- are frequently rounded to -p-¥-, -mp”- (unvoiced 
-p"-, -mp-") after u or i. This seems to take place particularly 
before 7, whose timbre contrasts most clearly with that of p”. Ex- 
amples are tiimp”i- RocK (tii’mp"1); tu‘p”i’/- TO BE LEFT OVER; 
tu‘p”a’'qi- TO EMERGE; ump”2i’c:AcampA JUST FOR FUN. 

After i or u, v is inner-rounded. ‘The result, written v”, is not » + 
v- glide but a bilabial » with inner rounding, a sound acoustically 
midway between v and w. It is phonetically related to w very much 
as yistoy. Before voiceless vowels v” is unvoiced to ¢”. Examples 
are fiv”’a'ts: WOLF, niv“’a'tcux’WA TO ME, tiv”:'ts: VERY, tv”t’”’ GO AHEAD], 
ni'“@"A AT ME; uv’a’a-2-1 OVER IT, gan’ nicuv’a-nt’ WILL MAKE A 
HOUSE, 00"A THEN. 


(c) Labialization of k-sounds. Labialized k- sounds (qw, gw, yw, 
aw) are either primary or arise secondarily by the intrusion of a w- 
glide due to a preceding u (0) or 9. Examples of labialized k- sounds 
due to u (0) are: 


-yu- momentaneous suffix +  ts-pi’yuqwa‘ has appeared 
-qai- perfective 
tiv’i-yu- to ask + -ygai- sub-_ ftiv”i’yuyqwa’ainwa as (he) asked 
ordinating suffix him (for breaking of -yqwai- 
to -yqwa’ai- see § 15, 2, a) 
tiv’i-yu- + -q:a- plural subject  fiv”c’yuqwai‘ several ask; abso- 
lute tiv”2’yuq:' WA 


unwa'c'u- he + -yain-wa- too unwa'c-uywaintA he too 

o'- arrow + -yai- to have oywaivitci wont to have an 
arrow 

go'- + ~-ya- to make a sound go’x waptyain® there was a 


whirring sound as of wings 


Examples of k- sounds labialized by preceding 9 are: 


aya- tongue + -ygar- to have ayo'nqwa’ to have a tongue 

na‘- to carry on one’s back + -yi- = na-"’ywint_—s come to carry me on 
to come in order to (your) back! 

na'- + -gi- to come —ing no’q:wi to come carrying on 


one’s back 
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An initial ‘ is rarely labialized to ‘w, xw by the final i, ¢ of a pre- 
ceding word; e. g. to’0’ivt xwai* BULRUSHES (obj.) THEM < 19’01’vi ‘ai‘. 


§ 15. The Glottal Stop. 


(1) Types or GiLotTaL Stor. Glottal stops occur very frequently 
in Southern Paiute. They are rarely exaggerated in articulation, 
however, and are often quite easily missed. The glottal stop may 
function as an integral element of a stem (e. g. ’ayu- TO BE GOOD, 
sa’a- TO BOIL) or grammatical element (e. g. ~yw’ai- TO GO IN ORDER TO, 
-n’ni- continuative) ; as in itself a grammatical process occurring alone 
(e. g. dubitative -’, § 19, 2, n; -’- to indicate momentaneous activity, 
§ 53, 2, a, 3), with such grammatical processes as gemination and redu- 
plication (§ 53, 2, b; $58, 3 and 4) or in connection with certain enclitics, 
chiefly pronominal (e. g.-’ . . . .-mi- THY, THEE); in certain circum- 
stances to separate vowels brought together by composition (§ 16, 2); 
in final position after perfective -(n)tca- and ~ywa- and after indepen- 
dent personal pronouns preceding verbs of doing and being (§ 5, 3). 
The last group of cases may be considered as inorganic or non-function- 
al. The first group of cases may be defined as involving an “inherent”’ 
glottal stop, the second and third an “accessory” glottal stop. The 
distinction is important phonetically, inasmuch as a syllable con- 
taining an “inherent” glottal stop counts for two moras whether its 
vowel is short or long, while a short-voweled syllable with “‘accessory”’ 
glottal stop counts for only one mora (see § 8, 1, a, end; 2, a, end; 
§ 9, end). Outwardly these two types of glottal stop are identical, 
but they probably belong to quite distinct historical strata, the 
“accessory” group no doubt representing a later development or 
influencing of the word form. Rarely there is evidence to show 
that an “inherent” glottal stop may arise by way of compensation 
for the loss of a vowel. This seems to be true, at least, of na’y’wa‘- 
tsiyWt FATHER ABD SON (< reciprocal na- + -qwo’ Ats-, spirantized 
form (see § 16, 1, end) of -mo’a-t-s- FATHER), nana’y’wa't-sqwe 
FATHERS AND SONS ( < plural reciprocal nana’- + -ywoa’-t-s- < 
moa’ -t-s-). 


(2) MovaBILiTy OF GLOTTAL stop. A puzzling and often dis- 
concerting peculiarity of the glottal stop, apart from initial and 
final position, is its movability. The phonetic consciousness attaches 
it to a certain syllable, but within that syllable it may shift about 
with considerable freedom. In part this movability is conditioned 
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by accentual factors (§ 10, 2), but much of it is purely optional. The 
glottal stop may even spill over into the end of or body of the pre- 
ceding syllable or into the beginning of the following syllable. Thus, 
the syllable -y’ai- To DIE of such a word as tayv’’-y’ai-k-a- SEVERAL 
ARE THIRSTY may appear with its ’ immediately preceding its own 
syllable (-’yai-); immediately following its initial consonant (-y’ai-; 
it may appear immersed in stops, affricatives, or nasals —see b below); 
breaking the first vowel of the diphthong (-ya’ai-; from this type of 
glottal affection may develop a glottalized vowel, see a below, e. g. 
-ydi-); making a hiatus between the two vowels of the diphthong 
(-ya’1- or -ya’‘- with murmured 7); closing its syllable (-yaz’-); or 
glottally affecting the initial consonant of the following syllable 
(-yatk-a-). Hence it might be more appropriate to speak of the 
glottal affection of a syllable than of a glottal stop. The type y’ai’- 
or ya’ ai- may be considered the norm. 


(a) Broken vowels and diphthongs. Broken vowels are extremely 
frequent. They are due to either an inherent glottal stop (e. g. 
$1’l- TO URINATE) or to the secondary operation of an accessory one 
(e. g. gant”’imI THY HOUSE < gani- HOUSE). Either the first or 
second part of the broken vowel may be stressed or relatively stressed; 
the unstressed part, particularly if second, tends to be murmured 
(a’a > a’’*, aa’ >a’). The type “a’ is particularly frequent in 
initial position, the type a’* in final position. A broken diphthong 
is one whose first vowel is broken (e. g. a’a’ura‘, ’a’ura‘ TOWARDS IT 
< a-1T + ~-'u’ra’ TOWARDS). 

Examples of vowels and diphthongs broken by an accessory glottal 
stop are: 


paa’- aunt + ~’ . . .mi- thy paa’amr thy aunt 
-ptyai- remote past qari’ p‘tya’aimt they two sat 
-na- verbal noun sufix+-' ...  ampa’yana’aywa his talking 
ywa- his 
-g'ai- resultative suffix+~-... pjni'k-a’aik-wa see it 
q:wa- it 


(b) Glottalization of consonants and vowels. <A glottalized consonant 
may be defined as a welding of the consonant or, more rarely, vowel 
with a glottal stop into a composite sound of unified acoustic effect. 
Only the stopped consonants, m, n, and yw form such glottalized 
units; in the case of the other consonants, the ’ immediately follows 
or precedes (e. g. -’yi- or -y’i- < -yi- present tense + accessory ’). 
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A glottalized m or n is simply a long nasal interrupted for a moment 
by glottal closure: m’m, n’n; in glottalized yw the ’ slips in between 
the 9 and w: y’w. The glottalized stops and affricatives (7, ¢, 4, 
qw, tc, ts) are pronounced with simultaneous oral and glottal closure. 
The release of the two closures is simultaneous also. This makes 
them far more difficult to perceive than the snappy glottalized con- 
sonants (“fortes”) of so many other American languages, in which 
the glottal release is subsequent to that of the oral closure. Glot- 
talized consonants result from either an inherent or accessory 
glottal stop; the glottal stop of the glottalized consonant generally 
belongs to its own syllable, sometimes to a following syllable, less 
often preceding one. Examples are: 
tca’aik-ai- tohold + -yi-present  tca’a’ik-ai’yiq:'wa holds it 
tense + -’... q-wa- it 
-q:ai- perfective + -n-a- verbal  fini'angig-ain’naywa his having 
noun + -’ . . .ywa- his told to (him) 
uv”it-u- tosing asong + -m’ma-, uv”i’t-u’mar* sings along 
-ma- along 
-~v antuywa- on ‘am-u'e”’ antux'wA on them 


The movability of the glottal stop is well illustrated in the forms 
ni-ci'tcaywa’i-xa‘ TEASING A PERSON, Ccitca’y’waiyiayA TEASES HIM, 
citca’ywaiptya’aimt FOOLED THEM. 

By a glottalized vowel, e. g. d, is meant one that is articulated 
while continuously interrupted by a rapid series of weak glottal 
stops or, probably more correctly, cordal tightenings that approximate 
glottal closure. Sometimes the glottalized vowel sounds like a 
fairly definitely articulated “glottal r,” at other times it seems to 
correspond to what German writers on phonetics term ‘‘Pressstimme.”’ 
The glottalized vowel may occur as an abbreviated substitute for 
the broken vowel or as an anticipatory glottal affection immediately 
preceding a more sharply articulated glottal stop, e. g. pini’k-aip-td’* 
DID NOT SEE. 


(c) Over-glottalization. What is morphologically a single glottal 
stop often manifests itself twice or even three times in the course of 
a word. Several examples have already illustrated this. Further 
examples are: 


cu(w)a- nearly + -y’ai- to die cu(w)a’(t)’y’aiptya’ nearly died 
uv”a:- there + -yu- post-position wuv”d-”(i)y’umt there they 
+-'...mi- they 
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ganintcu- to build a house + nam-‘i’xa’nintcuxwa’ first go to 
-xwa’ai- to go in order to build a house 


The over-glottalization, though rarely, may even manifest itself 
in the immediately preceding word; e. g. ga’m wu’a’xarux-WA RIGHT 
THROUGH THE HOUSE (properly gana-, obj.); similarly ga’m’ aura‘ 
HOUSE TOWARDS IT < gam’ a’u’ra‘, the glottal stop separating a 
and u being here so faint that it escaped perception, while the intrusive 
’ of qa’m was distinctly audible. 

In such an example as -r’9ay’a’amI HE—THEE? the ’ after y is 
intrusive, caught, as it were, between the ’ of interrogative -r’s- and 
the ’ of -aya’a-, broken, by -’ . . .mi- THEE, from -aya- HE. 


b 


(d) Contraction. On the other hand, two organically distinct 
glottal stops may, though far less frequently, merge into a single 
one; e. g.: 


-p-a’na- on + ~.. .mi- they tiimp”2’p-a’nami ona stone they 
-ru’a- interrogative + ~-’ thou -ru’* thou? (see § 40, 2). 


§ 16. Treatment of Consonants in Composition. 


A word must begin with either a vowel (which may be preceded 
by ‘) or one of the following nine consonants: p, t, q (k), qw (kw), 
te (ts), c (s), m, n,’ . When these consonants, by the processes of 
derivation and composition, take up a medial position and are im- 
mediately preceded by a vowel, voiced or unvoiced, they assume, in 
part, one of three distinct forms. ‘These are summarized in tabular 
form: 


Initial Spirantized Geminated Nasalized 

p- “- -p- -mp- 

t- -r-(-tc-,-ntc-) -t-- -nt- (rarely -ntc-) 

q- (k-) a -q- (-k--) -9q- (-yk-) 

qw- (kw-) ~yw- -q'w- (-k-w-) -yqw- (-ykw-) 

tc- (ts-) -tc-, -ntc- (-ts-, -t-c- (-t-s-) -ntc- (-nts-) 
-nts-) 

o- (s-) “c= (-#~) 

m- -yw- -m'- '  (-m--) 

n- n= (-n--) 


The glottal stop undergoes no change; c (s) has neither spirantal 
nor nasalized development; n, at least as far as can be inferred from 
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Paiute itself, has no spirantal development; for m and n there is no 
distinction between nasalization and gemination. 

Two factors are operative in the determination of the form that 
a consonant takes in medial position. In the first place, certain 
elements (suffixes and enclitics) always appear with consistently 
spirantized, geminated, or nasalized consonant, regardless of the 
stem or morphological element that precedes; e. g. ~ya- durative 
suffix, -g-u- numeral objective suffix, -ygi- indirective suffix To, FOR. 
On the other hand, all stems and many suffixes appear in either two 
or, more often, three forms according to the nature of the preceding 
stem or suffix. The initial consonants of suffixes that appear in two 
distinct forms are either spirantized or, less frequently, nasalized; 
e. g. future -va-n-va- (as in 2v1’va-n-ta- WILL DRINK, -g:ava-n-1a- SEVERAL 
WILL —) and -mpa-n-.a— (as in ivi’yumpa-n-va- WILL TAKE A DRINK, 
iwi'mimpa-n'\a- WILL BE WONT TO DRINK). As a rule, the nasaliza- 
tion in this class of elements is due to the presence of a nasal in the 
preceding syllable. Much more typical is threefold alternation, 
which affects all stems and many suffixes. Here the deciding factor 
is the nature of the preceding stem or suffix, which, as far as a descrip- 
tive analysis of Paiute is concerned, must be credited, as part of 
its inner form, with an inherent spirantizing, geminating, or nasalizing 
power (respectively indicated, where necessary, as -*, -’, and -"). 
Thus, the same adjectival verb suffix appears in spirantal form in 
ayga’~ya- TO BE RED, geminated in qu‘tca’-q-a- TO BE GRAY, and 
nasalized in pai’-yqga- TO BE SMOOTH; the stems may be respectively 
indicated as ayga-*, qut-ca-’, pai-”. On the other hand, the element 
~ya-, -q'a-, -yga- is consistently spirantizing (schematic form -ga-*), 
e. g. in participial aygaya-ri-, gu‘tca’q:a-ri-, pai’yga-ri-. The particip- 
ial -ri- is itself capable of appearing in geminated (-ti-) and nasalized 
(-nti-) form as well under the appropriate circumstances (e. g. -’ai-t7- 
NOT HAVING, NU“qwi'-nti- STREAMING). Thus, for purposes of deriva- 
tion and composition one needs to know always whether a given stem 
or suffix is one that spirantizes, geminates, or nasalizes. As to the 
historical background of these processes, Paiute itself reveals com- 
paratively little. A thorough study of comparative Shoshonean 
linguistics would probably make them historically intelligible. 


(1) SPIRANTIZATION. It is plausible, from what comparative 
evidence is available, that spirantization arose typically when an 
element or stem whose initial consonant represents no process of 
contraction was affixed to an element or stem whose final vowel 
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represents its original ending. Original ungeminated stops and -m- 
regularly became spirantized between vowels. There is some com- 
parative evidence to show that c (s) and n originally alternated with — 
-’- and zero respectively as their spirantal developments, but this 
is not deducible from Paiute itself and so does not concern us. “Spir- 
antized” -tc-, -ts- can be most convincingly differentiated from 
geminated -t-c-, -t-s- by the failure of weak moras to lose their voice 
before it. The secondary -tc- -ntc- arising from a theoretical -r- 
(ungeminated -t-) have already been discussed (see § 13,3). Examples 
of -v-, -r- (-tc-; after syllable with nasal, -ntc-), -tc- (after syllable with 
nasal, -ntc-), -ts- (after syllable with nasal, -nts-), -y-, and -yw-, as 
results of spirantization are: 





na-* reciprocal + pavi- elder nava’nywi brothers 
brother 

ma-* with the hand + -patci’a- mava’tci’ai‘ fastens 
to fasten 

Shoshonean *(h)ipi- to drink (cf. ivi- to drink 
Mono hibi-) 

ai-- new + tai’* shirt ai’rai’* new shirt 


cu(w)a-* nearly + tup”i’k-u- to 


be used up 

Shoshonean *kati- to sit (cf. 
Hopi gaté) 

wyovi-* mourning dove + tua- 


child 
gant-* house + tua- 
a-* quietly + tca’atk-ai- to hold 
na-* _— reciprocal + _ tcaq-aitst- 
younger brother 
-pi-* past + -ts-* diminutive 
tingan-* cave + -ts.- diminutive 
gan-" house + -kai- to have 
ci--* squaw-bush + gartcox-u hat 
Shoshonean *maka- to give (cf. 
Mono makz) 
nam‘i-* first + qwaviyu- to camp 
over night 
garva-* mountain + quwiteu 
v”ari peak 


cu(w)a’Rup“ik-upiya’ was nearly 
used up 
gari- to sit 


wyautcuatc’ little mourning dove 


gan-'ntcuats: little house 
a’tca’aik-a‘ to hold quietly 
nantca’q-aitsiywt brothers 


ga:’p-itsixa‘ a little fellow sang 
tinga’nnts.A little cave (obj.) 
gan’xai- to have a house 
ci’yaitcox'U woman’s basket cap 
maya- to give 


nam‘ xwavinu- 
night first 
ga’ivaywitcuv”’ari mountain peak 


to camp over 
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Shoshonean *tuka- night (cf. tuywa'nv night 
Luisefio duku-mit) 


While the spirantizations illustrated above are live processes, that 
of m to -yw-, though abundantly enough illustrated in the material, 
seems to have spent its force, as in the more evident compounds and 
derivatives -m- is used even after spirantizing stems and elements; 
e. g. na-m-a'ywicava’amt TWO SHALL PUSH EACH OTHER (cf. na-* 
above), piyga’muntun’I‘kaip-‘itya’ KEPT LYING COVERED UP (< pinga-’ 
CONTINUOUSLY). Sometimes -m- and -yw- forms are distributed in 
other than a purely phonetic manner. Examples of -yw- < -m- are: 


moa- father na'y wA'tsywe father and son 
maya- to give naywa'ya- to pay (lit., to give 
each other) 
ma-* with the hand + -min’ic.- ma-ywi'n’ici-ygi- to roll one over 
to turn, roll over 
ta-m‘i” yna--ygi- to dig out by ma-ywi” yna--yqi- to dig out with 


poking with one’s foot one’s hands 
m”imu- you (plur.) -ywimi-, -yum- your, you (obj.) 
(as enclitic element, see § 40) 
-ma- on : -ywa- on (with pronouns, see § 
! 50, 4, 8) 
-m-t-uywa- to -ywi-t-uywa- to (chiefly with pro- 


nominal stems, see § 50, 4, 14) 

-mi- animate plural (see$ 48,1,a) -gwi- animate plural (see § 48, 1, b) 
Shoshonean *tama- tooth (cf. tanwa- tooth 

Fernandino -tama) 
Shoshonean *sama- (cf. Gitane- saywa’-g1 sagebrush 

muk hama-t grass, Cahuilla 

samu-t) 
Shoshonean *tami we (cf. Hopi taywa,-raywa we 

1--tam6) 


(2) GeminaTIon. As we have already seen, intervocalic n and 
c (s) are always geminated or long, regardless of etymological con- 
siderations; e. g. MA‘ci'q:.aiyinI MY HANDS ARE COLD (cf. ma-* HAND 
above). Geminated -m-- also has largely supplanted spirantized 
-yw- (see 1 above). How geminated intervocalic consonants arose 
is not clear. In part gemination is a grammatical process (e. g. 
iwi- TO DRINK < Shoshonean ipi-: ”2’p-i- TO DRINK REPEATEDLY); see 
§ 58, 4, a, c-f. In general, however, we can not yet tell what brought 
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about the geminating power of certain stems and elements and the 
presence of geminated consonants in the body of stems. The contrast 
between intervocalic geminated and ungeminated consonants is 
doubtless an original Shoshonean feature, as indicated by compara- 
tive evidence. Examples of -p--, -t--, -t-c-, -t-s-, -q°- eg -), and -g-w- 
(-k-w-), as results of gemination are: 


ta-" with the foot + pantu- to ta‘pa’ntur‘ . shakes with the foot 
shake 
no--" to carry on one’s back na'p-ayai- to carry from place 
to place; na-’g-ava‘ pack-horse 
i-9 beforehand + fig-a- to eat 1t-I‘qai‘ eats beforehand 
tina-" to hunt + fiya- to tell  tina’atiya-ri hunting-leader 
what to do 


gi-’ with the teeth qi‘tca'xw’a.t‘ chews 

wat-c.’- to catch up with wA‘te’'nupiya’ caught up with 
(contrast watci’- to put) 

wit:ca’- to tie; wit-ca’- bee wi‘tca’t*’ ties; wi‘tca’-o1 bee 
(contrast witca’-g1 calf of leg) 

qu-’ with fire qu‘ts’k-iva’ will burn 

gi-’ with the teeth + qgoi’na- to gqi‘qoi’nai‘ takes off with the 

take off one object teeth 


pa(i)y-" to return + -ki- hither pa(i)y’k-7* comes back 
Shoshonean *tuk-u- panther (cf. tu’g-u panther 
Luisefio dukwu-t) 
tsit-s’-° (reduplicated) with a_ ts-tsi’k-wiyui‘ scrapes wavy lines 
point iteratively 
ta-’ with the foot ta*qwa’’*q:ai- to hold down with 
one’s foot 


There is some reason to believe, though the evidence is not con- 
clusive, that geminating stems or elements followed by a stem be- 
ginning with a vowel insert a glottal stop; e. g. 7: A‘pii- TO SLEEP 
BEFOREHAND (see 2°-? above). However, it is evident that elements 
differ about the treatment of their final vowel before vowels, some 
contracting, others inserting a’. Thus, both ma-* and ta-? combine 
directly with a following vowel; e. g. maa’in-i- TO TOUCH and taa’in-i- 
TO TOUCH WITH THE FOOT, tauywai- TO HANG BY THE FEET (cf. uywai- 
TO HANG). On the other hand, fi(-)’-" wELL takes a ’ after it; e. g. 
ti” A‘ pii- TO SLEEP WELL. 
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(3) NASALIZATION. Nasalized consonants occur intervocalically 
as a result of the nasalizing power of a stem or element; as the result 
of reduplicating stems with interior nasal (e. g. gayga’ni- HOUSES 
< qgan‘t- HOUSE; see § 58, 2, d); and internally in stems and elements 
from obscure causes (in part these internal nasalizations may be 
due to the assimilatory influence of a preceding nasal: e. g. naygava- 
EAR from Shoshonean *naka-, cf. Hopi nak“ve, though elision of -a- 
in parallel Shoshonean *nanaka-, cf. Gabrielino -nanazx, may be a 
preferable explanation; yet internal nasalization sometimes appears 
where comparative evidence gives no apparent reason for it, e. g. 
tuyu’mpa- sky, cf. Méhineyam duguba-t, Gabrielino tukupa-r, yet also 
Tiibatulabal dogumba-l). 

Nasalized consonants that result from the nasalizing power of a 
preceding element may be grouped into three classes: 1. -ntc- (-nis-) 
that results from a -tc- (-ts-), original or itself developed from -t- 
(see § 13, 3), that is either inherently “spirantal”’ or rather ungemi- 
nated (e. g. -tca- preterital) or “spirantized” by a preceding stem 
or element, provided there is a nasal consonant in the syllable pre- 
ceding the -tc- (-ts-) (this type is not properly “nasalized”’ at all, 
but is merely a secondarily nasalized development of the spirantized 
group; see 1 above); 2. nasalized stops (and affricatives) that alternate 
with spirantized, but not geminated, consonants and that seem to 
occur primarily, but not altogether, when the preceding syllable 
contains a -y- or -yw- (e. g. agentive -vi-, -mpi, alternating in na--v- 
CARRIER, taya-mpi- KICKER); 3. nasalized stops (and affricatives) 
that alternate with spirantized and geminated consonants. The 
primary cause for the nasalization in the last group is generally 
obscure. The presence of an interior nasal in the stem may be the 
cause in some cases (e. g. taywa-" TOOTH). Elision of a syllable 
containing a nasal is demonstrable in a small number of cases (e. g. 
pa’a-" TO BE HIGH, participle pa’anti-; cf. parallel pa’an-i-). In cases 
like usitative -mia-, -mi-"; -kai- TO HAVE, participle -kanti-; perfective 
-q'ai-, participle -qg-anti- one suspects Shoshonean *-mina-, *-kani-, 
*-q-ani- with ungeminated -n-, which would disappear between 
vowels but assert itself as nasalization of the following consonant 
when the final vowel of the element is elided. Examples of nasalizing 
power are: 


ayo-" tongue ayo'mpi tongue; ayantu- to make 
a tongue; aya’ yqwai- to have 
a tongue 














ni-" person ( < ninwi-*, e. g. 
niywuru- to make a man) 


avi-"_ stick, wood 


~vi-" agentive + -kai- to be 
pay(a)i-" to walk 


(4) VACILLATION IN USE OF CONSONANTAL FORMS. There is a 
certain amount of sporadic variation between spirantized and nasal- 
ized consonants, in part depending on nasal assimilation, but not 


altogether. Examples are: 


witsi’its- bird 


watci- to put 


MA‘ci'tcomp! finger-nail 
piri ri- to hang on 


gan’ntcu-v’a-n’ will build a 
house 


-mpitsi- noun ending (see § 24, 
1, g) 

nara’q-witcumpa- to be assembled 
together 


Less frequently an original nasalized consonant takes a spirantal 


form, e. g.: 
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nimpiywa- another’s wife; nintu- 
angi- to give birth to one; 
ninga'nidt somebody else’s 
house 

au'mpayi wooden fish; suntu- 
to make wood; avi’ykani wood- 
en house 

tona’vinkai- to be a puncher 

pay(a’)impa'na- will go; pa- 
y(a’)inki- to come walking; 
pay(a’)ingw’ai- to walk off; 
pay(a’)impuru- to walk from 
place to place 





-ywintsi’its- in compounds (-nis- 
because of preceding -yw- < 
-w-; e. g. 2a’ywintsi’its- yellow 
bird) 

a‘’yawantci- to hide, put in hid- 
ing (probably secondarily dis- 
similated from a-yaywantci-) 

MA‘ci'ntcomp! (alternative form) 

pinti--yu- to hang on, pimpi’- 
ntiki- to hang on several times 

o(w)i’p-ntcu-mpa'n’ will make 
a canyon (both with -ntcu- < 
-tu- to make; but note gan-*: 
oipt-") 

-mpints- (rare form of -mpits-, 
e. g. ina’mpintsiywit badgers) 

nara’g-wintcumpa- (alternative 
form) 
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NU*qui'nti stream ( < NU*qwi’-" ayga’p-a-NU*qwitcitecgwe red- 
to flow) stream-people (-nti-tsi- doubly 
assimilated to -tcits:-, for -tits-, 

then -tcitct-) 


Not infrequently also nasalized and geminated consonants inter- 
change, e. g.: 


t’o’p'1 hole mov.'t-amp'1_ nose-hole, nostril 
tunqu’t-v-yu- to become clumsy,  tuntu’gq-untu-yu- to become 
powerless clumsy, heavy all over one’s 


body (reduplicated; <_ tun- 
tuyqut-v-yu- by interchange of 
nasalized and geminated posi- 
3 tions) 
NuU*qui mpay(a)i- to run and NU*qwi'p-ay(a)ik-a- several run 
walk by turns (< nu*qwi’-" to and walk by turns 
stream, run) 
tiimp”c'n-ara’ yqwantia having tiimp”'n-ara’ynqwatia  (alterna- 
stone-clothes (obj.) tive form) 


In the last three examples an original nasalized consonant has 
become geminated, partly for assimilative, partly for dissimilative 
reasons. In the first example the geminated consonant probably 
represents the original form. 

Finally, there is some vacillation also between spirantized and 
geminated consonants. A number of elements that are primarily 
spirantizing are geminating in certain isolated forms, e. g.: 


ma-* hand, ma-?: MA‘pa’iya-vug! palm; MA‘tca’?’- 
angi- toreach for; MA‘pi’k- 
to touch with the hand 
mu-* nose (e. g. mu-rona- tostrike Mu‘p”i’kidi mucus 
with one’s nose), mu-?: 


Quite distinct from this group, which evidently constitutes an 
archaic stratum (thus, there is no verb -yik-1- without prefix), are ex- 
amples of stems which are inherently spirantizing but are treated as 
geminating when compounded with stems that occur independently. 
It is particularly verb (including adjective) stems, followed by noun 
or verb stems, that are so treated. Thus, ayga-* RED (cf. ayga~ya- TO 
BE RED, ayqa-r’ua- TO TURN RED) acts like a geminating ayga-? in such 
forms as ayga’-p-ayi' RED FISH, TROUT, anqa’-q:anI RED HOUSE. 


*» 
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Similarly, ivi-* TO DRINK (cf. ivi-yu- WHEN DRINKING) forms ivi’-p-a- 
y(a)i- TO DRINK WHILE WALKING. However, these tendencies are not 
consistently carried out. Thus, both ayga’-g-wica-Ri RED-FLASHING, 
LIGHTNING and aynga’-xwic'a- TO FLASH RED are found. Such details 
are of merely lexicographic interest. The tendency to use geminated 
consonants in composition is probably due to the greater phonetic 
similarity thus brought about between a simplex and its compound. 
It is the first step towards the dulling of a consciousness of consonantal 
alternations and towards their development into mere historical 
survivals. 


Morpuo.oey (§ § 17-63). 
§ 17. Grammatical Processes. 


A number of distinct processes are in use in Southern Paiute for 
the expression of grammatical relations or for the formation of deriva- 
tives. Some of these are affixational processes, others internal 
changes of phonetic character. Seven processes may be recognized 
in all: 


(1) CoMPouUNDING oF STEMS (see § 18). 


(2) Encuists. By enclisis is meant the suffixing of certain ele- 
ments to any word in the sentence, the resulting complex constituting 
a firm phonetic, but not a strictly formal, unit. Enclitic elements, 
except for some of the pronouns, never occur in other than enclitic 
form. In a “word” like ivi’yuntcar’sani pip I TAKE A DRINK? The 
preterital -ntca-, the interrogative -r’sa-, and the pronominal -n I 
are enclitic elements, not true suffixes, the true “word,” formally 
speaking, consisting only of ivi’yu- TO TAKE A DRINK (ivi- TO DRINK 
+ momentaneous suffix -yu-). This is shown by the fact that the 
enclitic cluster -(n)tcar’oan1 can be appended, without bringing about 
any strictly formal modifications, to a preceding word in the sentence; 
e. g. gan'va‘tcar’san ivi'yU HOUSE-AT-PRETERIT-INTERROGATIVE-I| 
DRINK- MOMENTANEOUS, DID I DRINK AT THE HOUSE? Phonetically 
the form pD1D-I-aT-THE-HOUSE? is a perfect unit, morphologically it 
is a word (qgan-t’-va-- HOUSE-AT) plus a number of exteriorly segmented 
elements that have no independent existence. Enclisis is thus neither 
true suffixation nor juxtaposition of independent elements. It has 
the external characteristics of the former (including strict adherence 
to certain principles of order), the inner feeling of the latter. It is 
one of the most characteristic processes of Paiute, doubtless of 
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Plateau Shoshonean generally. LEnclitics include pronominal ele- 
ments (see § 40) and elements of temporal and adverbial force (see 
§ 19). | 

(3) PreFrxaTion (see § 20). A considerable number of elements 
is prefixed to stems; they consist chiefly of adverbial elements and 
instrumental prefixes. They have purely derivational, not formal, 
significance. In origin they are doubtless, at least in large part, 
independent stems that have lost their individuality and now appear 
only as first elements of compounds (with qu-? BY MEANS OF FIRE, 
e. g., cf. independent qun-a- FIRE). 


(4) SuFFIXATION (see § § 23-37). This is the most important 
grammatical process of all. Under suffixes are included both deriva- 
tional elements (e. g. agentive -vi-", -mpi-") and elements of strictly 
formal significance (e. g. objective -a-, -ya-; verb subordinating -yai-, 
-q:ai-, -ygai-). : 

(5) ReDUPLICATION (see § 58). As a formal process reduplication 
is always initial. Final reduplication occurs only in isolated words 
and has no formal or derivational function. There are several 
distinct types of reduplication. The ideas expressed by the process 
are chiefly those of distribution, iteration and momentaneous activity. 


(6) CONSONANTAL CHANGES. These are quite apart from the 
mechanical changes undergone by consonants in composition (§ 16). 
Consonantal changes include: 


(a) Gemination of stem consonants (see § 53, 2,b). The geminating 
of the consonant or consonants indicates generally momentaneous 
or semelfactive as contrasted with durative activity. It is also 
frequently found in connection with certain types of reduplication 
(see § 58, 3 and 4). Less commonly it is employed alone to give 
iterative force to the stem (see § 53, 2, b). Sporadic examples in 
noun derivationalso occur, e. g. aip-a-tsi- BOY: aiva-(p-itsi-) YOUTH. 


(b) Glottalization, the insertion of a more or less movable glottal 
stop in the body of a stem or suffix. This occurs most frequently in 
connection with certain types of reduplication (see § 58, 3 and 4). 
Like gemination, it is also used to express momentaneous activity 
and iteration (see § 53, 2, a). Gemination and glottalization tend to 
be associated or equivalent processes. This may eventually help 
to clear up the origin of the geminating power of certain stems (§ 16, 
2). 
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(7) VocaLic CHANGES. Certain vocalic interchanges are sporadic 
and of no functional significance; these may be survivals in part of 
older processes, in part they have sound-imitative value. Other 
vocalic interchanges are associated with definite alternations of 
function. 


(a) Sporadic interchanges. An alternation of a- (a) and a (9°) is 
found in: 


pa‘ra-xa- rain patters pora-xwa- sound of hail, horse’s 
hoofs 
pa-nta-ya- to make a peeking po-nta-ywa- to sound like a thud 
noise 


An a of the durative alternates with an 7 of the iterative form of 
the stem in: 


ya'-vayai- to be afraid yi i-p-aqai- to be afraid several 
times 


i and 9a alternate in: 


-tiyanva- adverbial affix (§ 60, 2, b) -tayanca- (rarer form of same) 
tca-g:0q'0i- to sound like a punch-_tci-g-iq-‘ii- ditto 
ing noise 


In the latter example the primary form tco- wITH THE FIST (§ 20, 2) 
is assimilated to the i- vowels of the stem; conversely, -q:q:01- may 
represent an assimilation of -q-iq-ii- to the a of the prefix (see § 3, 3, e). 
Cf. also pi-k-ik-i- TO SOUND LIKE A SLAP ON THE BUTTOCKS (pi-? 
WITH THE BUTTOCKS, § 20, 2), in which the same stem with i- vowel 
seems to have become assimilated by the 7 of the prefix. Perhaps 
more frequent than any of these interchanges is that of 9 and u(o); 
this is apart from the purely phonetic interchanges already spoken 
of (§ 3, 5, e). Examples are: 


pA‘-sa'rorai-tcl_ ~waterfall cururu- to make a noise of 
whirling down 

taoyqwa'- one (bow) snaps to-q'wa'- to stretch 

pora- (poru-) several travel -puru- (in compound verbs) to 
go back and forth 

tac‘a- white pa-ruc‘a- Virgin River (lit., 


water-white) 
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top-a-qi- (tree) comes loose, tau- tup-“a-qi- one object emerges, 


tcai- (feathers) come out pulls out, tuv”a-y(a)i-tcai- sev- 
eral objects emerge, come 
through 


(b) Functional interchanges. Two types of interchange occur, a 
qualitative and a quantitative one. To the former belong the 
change of an a, a-, 9, or u of the singular verb stem to an 27 in the 
plural (§ 53, 1, b); the alternation of semelfactive -7- with durative or 
iterative -a- (§ 53, 1, c); and the alternation of active -a-- with static 
or medio-passive -7- (§ 53, 1,d). The latter process, vocalic lengthen- 
ing, is employed partly to indicate futility, partly in certain continua- 
tive forms. 


§ 18. Compounding of Stems. 


Both compound nouns and verbs (including adjectives) may be 
freely formed in Paiute. A large number are in constant and idio- 
matic use, while new compounds can be constructed without difficulty. 
The process of compounding is evidently very much alive in Paiute. 
Triple compounds, i. e. compounds involving three independent 
stems, are by no means infrequent (e. g. gava’(u)-1w A‘c.-véiixz’I HORSE- 
TAIL-HAIR; gitca’-ri’ma-t-iv’ttcu- BLOOD-ROAST-ASK FOR). Even quad- 
ruple compounds are not unknown. Nouns frequently lose an absolu- 
tive or classificatory suffix when compounded (e. g. -tsi-, § 24, 1, f; -w-, 
-pi-, -mpi-, § 24, 1, a and b; -vi- -p-i-, -mpi-, § 24, 1, d and e); e. g. 
sayo'-¢t MOIST GROUND, NA‘-co’'yo-’ma‘u- TO LIE COVERED OVER WITH 
EARTH. 


(1) Compounp Nouns. Compound nouns are most easily classified 
with reference to the nature of the first and second compounded terms. 
Triple and quadruple compounds are always morphologically binary, 
one or both of the terms being in turn compound. Thus, the examples 
given above are to be analyzed as HORSE-TAIL + HAIR and BLOOD- 
ROAST + ASK FOR. Nouns stems, particularly in initial position, 
sometimes appear in abbreviated form; e. g. ni-” PERSON < ninwi-*, 
na-" TRAIL < naywa-*, pa-*" WATER < pa--*. For mo’o-* HAND is 
sometimes used ma-? (cf. verb prefix ma-*, § 20, 2). The qualifying 
element regularly precedes. Noun compounds whose second ele- 
ment is a participle or adjective, though logically substantival, are 
morphologically best interpreted as either verbs (adjectives) with 
incorporated noun subject or object (see 2, f below) or, more fre- 
quently, participial derivatives of such verbs (adjectives). 
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(a) Noun + noun compounds. These are extremely common. 
In many cases the primary force is given by the second noun, the 
first element of the compound merely modifying its range of signifi- 


cance. Examples are: 


tiv’a'ts- wolf + na-va'u-ywi- 
brothers 

quiya’-(tsi-) grizzly bear + 
ma(u)ma’uts' young woman 

gava'-* horse + pa-n-a-’ metal + 
pat-ca- moccasin 

ina-” badger (absolute ina’mpits:) 


pi-p-uyn’ wa-* woodpecker + tivivi- 
friend 

san-a-’ gum (absolute san-a’p-1) 
+ atci- bow 

ma-* hand (absolute ma’o’¢1) + 
quna’dt_ sack 

ni-" person (absolute ni’yw1, 
ninwi' nts) 

pa-* water (absolute pa‘) 


tiv’a’tsinavanywe wolf-brothers, 
Wolf and his brother (Coyote) 

quiya’ma(u)ma’uts- grizzly-bear 
woman 

gava-’va-n-ap-at-cA horseshoe 


ina'n-inwinwte badger people; 
in-a'n-va-o1 badger chief; ina’- 
yqwact badger tail (absolute 
qwA‘s'¢1 tail) 

pi pun warixivianA 
pecker-friend 

san‘a”’atci gum bow 


his wood- 


MA*qu nagt glove 


ninga'n-di somebody else’s horse 


payw'ade water-oak; paywi’adt 
mud at bottom of water ( < 
wa’ dt mud) 





Frequent also are “bahuvrihi’’ compounds, i. e. such as indicate 
that the noun referred to by the second element of the compound is 
possessed by an understood or specified person, animal, or object 
(cf. such English compounds as hunchback, i. e. HAVING A HUMPED 
BACK). Examples are: 


cjna’ywavintots- coyote-headed, 
crazy-headed person 


cinaywan-" coyote + tot-si-* head 
(absolute ta‘tse’o1 


qut-cu-" buffalo + tan-asvya- qu‘tcu'ntan-as-vyanwix (girl with 
hoof cleft + wiyi-” vulva (ab- a) vulva that is cleft like a 
solute wiyi’mp!) buffalo hoof 

naya- mountain sheep + nampa-* naxa’nampA mountain-sheep- 


foot (absolute nampa’ 9!) foot (personal name) 


None too frequently juxtaposition of phonetically independent 
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nouns occurs in lieu of composition, e. g. qava’(u)awA‘ciwaiy amt 
nava’uyWt HORSE-TAIL-HAIR THEY BROTHERS, THE HORSE-TAIL-HAIR 
BROTHERS; gava‘’ruwats- piya’ p-its) HORSE-CHILD FEMALE, FILLY. 


(b) Noun + participle compounds. As already remarked, such 
compound nouns are morphologically active or passive participles 
of verbs with incorporated nominal subjects or objects respectively. 
They function as true nouns nevertheless. Indeed, to only a slight 
extent can the verbs be freely used with the incorporated noun sub- 
jects, while participial derivatives of such verbs are very frequent. 
Moreover, in some cases the participle of these compounds has taken 
on a considerably specialized meaning, notably gari’-Ri sITTING 
(plural ywywr’-tc7), used in compounds to mean KNOLL, PEAK, ISLAND. 
Examples of compounds in which the noun is morphologically a sub- 
ject of the verb implied by the participle are: 





gaiva- mountain + avi’-tci lying 


avi- wood + sa’ma’q:a-nti- lying 
spread out 

aongovi- dried-up tree + wini-ri- 
standing 

pa:-, pa- water + gari’-Ri sitting 
(plur. yuywu'-ter 


-gari’-Ri__ sitting, knoll, peak, 
clump, island 


-nariywuna-pt being powerful, 
power-endowed 


tava’c-u-p:t dried up ( < tavac-u- 
it dries up) 


ga’iva-vitci mountain-lying, pla- 
teau, Kaibab Plateau 

ou's-a’maq-anti timber laid low 
on the ground 

a’angovinwiniriA dried up tree 
that was standing (obj.) 

paq-ariri, paya’riri water-sit- 
ting, lake (plur. paiyu-’xwitcT) 
lakes) 

maa’xariri brush-sitting, timb- 
ered knoll, clump of woods; 
ga’iwaxariRki mountain-sitting, 
mountain peak; yiv”:’ykariri 
pine peak, Mount Trumbull; 
niv’a’xariRi snow-sitting, snow 
covered peak; ay0’yqwariri fir- 
sitting, fir island 

ninqwi nariywun apt person- 
power endowed, person en- 
dowed with unusual strength; 
qu‘tu’c-unarixwrn-ap't giant- 
power-endowed, person en- 
dowed with gigantic power 

vyo'ntavac-up't fir-dried up, dried 
up fir 
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qwA‘ci'-p:t ripe ( < qwaci- to 
ripen, be done) 


a’ paricawA cip't apple-rip- 


ened, ripe apples 


Rarely the noun is found detached from its participle, e. g. beside 
objective pa-ya'ririA, pa-’-q-aririA LAKE we have also paa’ia gari’ria 


WATER (obj.) SITTING (obj.). 


Rather different from these examples in inner, if not outer, form 
are compounds in which the participle is freely used in a substantival 


sense. 


They are really ordinary noun + noun compounds, in which 


the logical emphasis is on the second element. Examples are: 


NU*qui'-nti stream (lit., flowing) 


ta*ga:’ya-nti being flat, a “‘flat”’ 


A‘ta'n-u*quinti sand stream (i. e. 
“stream with sandy bed,’ not 
“streaming, flowing sand’’) 

A‘ta’RA*ga-yanti sand-flat (not 
“flat sand’’) 


Very common are noun + participle compounds in which the noun 
is to be thought of as the object of the verb back of the participle. 
Here again the compound is functionally a noun, the logical emphasis 


being generally placed on the first element. 


to’o’'tvt- bulrush + osra-n-anI my 
digging, my dug-up ones 


pai-- blood + mantcaq-ai-n-a- 
stretching out (one’s) hands, 
hands stretched out 

tot-s- head + ti’m”a’-p:1 roasted 


gam- house + mama’x:aqal‘-pi- 
having been given (by many) 

piywa- wife + tu-ywa’i-p-t picked 
up 


qut-cu- buffalo, beef + iya’-p-t 
cut up and dried 


Examples are: 


to’o"ivioran‘an uR my-bulrush- 
dug it, the bulrushes that I 
dug up 

pa’m-antcag-ain-agt his own 
blood-hand-stretched out, his 
own bloody hands 

to‘tsi’t:’m’ap'l head-roasted, 
roasted head 

gan’mamazx-gal‘piayA his house- 
given (by many), his house 
given (him) by many 

piywa'ru-ywaipinI my wife- 
picked up, my wife who has 
been picked up (by me) 

qu‘tcu” apt dried beef 


Such examples differ in inner form from compounds in which the 
noun is an ordinary incorporated noun object of an active participle, 
e. g. tiimp”c'-n-ara’yqwa-nti_ STONE-WEARING, STONE-CLOTHES. 
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(c) Noun + adjective compounds. Most adjectives are really verbs 
(predicative) or participles of verbs (attributive). There are, how- 
ever, a few cases of true adjectives with nominal suffixes (e. g. 
-mpt-, -tsi-) which, in compounds, follow the noun they qualify, e. g.: 


gam- house + ct-ii-mpi- old gant t-iimpt house-old, old 
house 

wi'a-’ penis + pi‘to’p-i- ts: short wi’a’p-i‘tap-its- penis-short, short 
penised (“‘bahuvrihi’’) 

(d) Noun + verb compounds. Nouns which are compounded of 

a noun stem and a bare verb (or adjective-verb) stem are extremely 

uncommon. They seem to belong to the “bahuvrihi’ type. Examples 

are: 


wi'a-’ penis + Na*go"’"mi tobend  wi’a’n’Nd*q"0’MI penis-bend, 
(intr.) bent-penised (personal name) 
pa-* water + tuc-a- tobe white paru’c:A  water-white, Virgin 
(ordinarily toc-a-) River 
(e) Verb + noun compounds. These are fairly frequent, e. g.: 
no- to carry on one’s back na‘'q:ava’ pack-horse; no-’s-ari-ts- 
pack-dog 
yai- to hunt + gava‘ horse yaa'ik-ava‘ hunting horse 
nayu'q-wi- to fight + mni/a- nayu'qwn-wmia-nygwe fight 
wuywt chiefs chiefs, battle chiefs 


yaya- to cry + uv”’adt song yaya'uv”adt cry-song, song used 
in mourning ceremony 
nA‘sa’’a- to boil oneself, sweat + NA‘sa”ag-anI sweat-house 
ga’nt house 


Here must be included compounds of adjective-verb stems and 
noun stems, which also are quite common, particularly in a “bahu- 
vrihi” sense (sometimes nominalized by -ts-, § 24, 1, f) and in verbal 
derivatives in -kai- TO HAVE (§ 26, 1, b). Examples are: 


pik-a-* to be sore pi'ka’xwit-t sore-buttocks (per- 
sonal name); pi‘ka’mo” sore- 
handed); pi‘ka’rots- sore-head- 
(ed); pi‘ka’nampats: sore-foot- 
ed (one) 

pik-a-*- tobe hard ° pl'ka” aia hard-turtle, land 
turtle; pi‘ka’xunadgt hard-bag, 
rawhide bag 
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anga- to be red anga’p-ayi’ red-fish, trout; ayga’- 
grat _—s red-pole; ayga’q:ani 
red-house 

tac-‘a- to be white to‘ca’p-aiyampa-ts: white-breast- 


ed (one), gull; to‘ca’p-aiya-ta- 
yanti white-breast-having, gull 

tca‘- to be wrinkled tca’xuv’a-xai- to have a wrin- 
kled face; tca-’m?’o-xwai- to 
have wrinkled hands 


Under this heading may also be included nominalized participles 
based on verbs compounded of verb (or adjective) + verb, e. g. 
ayga’q:'WI‘caRI RED-FLASHING, LIGHTNING; and nouns compounded 
of verb (or adjective) stems and participles that have substantival 
force to begin with, e. g. ayga’p-a-nU*quinti RED-STREAM (pa-’NU?- 
qui-nti WATER-FLOWING, STREAM). 


(f) Participle + noun compounds. This type of noun compound 
is not uncommon. Examples are: 


man‘u- all + -va-nti- future man-u'va-ntip-a’atsunywe all- 

participle kinds-of-animals that are 
destined to be 

nana’x--ga-nti- being of different mnana’x-gantingan different kinds 
kinds of houses 

sunqwa'nayngwa-ti- being on the  s-.yqwa’nayqwat-iayavini my other 
other side, the other arm 

?’q'-ti- being good tiv’i’ts at-vuv”iaia(u)dt very his- 


own-good-song (obj.), his own 
very good song 


The noun of the compound may, of course, itself be participial in 
form, e. g. to-’q-wari-nu‘quinti BEING BLACK-STREAMING, BLACK 
STREAM. 


(g) Adjective + noun compounds. Aside from adjective-verb stems 
and adjective-verb participles, true adjectives may also be used as 
the first, qualifying, elements of noun compounds, some of them 
(e. g. ai-* NEW and 7:--’ OLD) being apparently found only in such com- 
pounds. Examples are: 


ma’ -pi-* little (absolute ma” p-i- mua’ p-im’’ nts: little hand; ma”- 
-ts-) ptxanints: little house 
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pa'-vi-" clear + pa-- water pa‘vu'mpa‘ clear water 

ai-- new a’in-:aywa'nA his fresh tracks; 
‘a’iv’ qwa-vits- newly-married 
one ( < piywa- wife) 

i” old i-’p-unquni my old horse; i-’p-iani 
my old relative 


Some adjectives may precede the nouns they qualify as independent 
terms, e. g. also ma’ p-i-ts: ga’nI LITTLE HOUSE. 


(h) Numeral + noun compounds. These are very common and 
comprise one of the typical methods of expressing numeral relations. 
For examples see § 59, 2, b. 


(i) Pronoun + noun compounds. These are quite rare, including 
terms compounded with interrogative in-i-- WHAT KIND OF, WHICH 
and gima-* OTHER, which has certain pronominal peculiarities (see 
§ 39, 2). Examples are: 


ini-* what + ftiyivi- friend ‘“ini'ntciyivint what friend of 
mine? 
gima-* other + gani- house gima’xanini my other house 


gima- may also qualify as an independent pronoun, e. g. gima’ric-u 
gani’nI MY OTHER HOUSE. 


(j) Adverb + noun compounds. These also are rare. An example 
is: 


tanti’v’ai- far west tanti’v”aiuv’.ade far-west songs, 
songs borrowed from western 
tribes 


(2) CompounpD VERBs. Verbs compounded with other independent 
stems, particularly verbs and nouns, are extremely common in Paiute. 
Under compound verbs are, of course, to be included adjective-verbs 
and participles. 


(a) Verb + verb compounds. A great many verb stems may be 
used as the second elements of compound verbs. As to their morpho- 
logical force, they seem to fall into two groups, those whose action 
is to be thought of as contemporaneous or coordinate with that of the 
first verb stem (here belong particularly verbs of position and move- 
ment) and those upon which the first verb stem logically depends 
as a kind of object (e. g. TO WRITE-PRACTICE, TO PRACTICE WRITING). 
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It is not easy to draw a sharp line between the two groups. Nota 
few verb stems are used chiefly, if not entirely, as second elements of 
compounds. Some have become specialized in a quasi-formal 
significance (e. g. -patyi- TO RETURN, also TO HAVE JUST DONE SO 
AND SO). 

Among the former group are: -avi- TO LIE (sing.) ; -m-ia- SEVERAL GO, 
TRAVEL, GO IN ORDER TO; -muq'wi- TO RUN, START OFF; -nu't-k-ai- 
SEVERAL STAND; -pay(a)i- TO WALK, in compounds generally WHILE 
ON ONE’S WAY; -pa(z)yi- TO RETURN, BACK;- pan-aya- SEVERAL RETURN; 
-pitci- TO ARRIVE; -pin'l- TO SEE, LOOK; -puru- TO GO ABOUT, FROM 
PLACE TO PLACE (cf. independent pora- SEVERAL JOURNEY); -ga'- TO 
SING; -gari- TO SIT (sing.); -gwavi- SEVERAL LIE; -kwip-a- TO HIT; 
~waywt SEVERAL STAND; -win-i- TO STAND (sing.); -ywywi- SEVERAL 
sIT. Examples are: 


-avi- to lie yn’anxa* while thus-do-lying, 
while lying as described; ta‘pa’- 
c-kaiavi‘ lies senseless; ti‘ga’- 
auk-ar’ several eat in lying 


position 
-m‘ia- several travel (not fre- tu(w)a’m-ap-iya‘ each gave birth 
quent as independent verb) while on their way; ga-’m-tap-i- 


ya‘ (they) sang while on their 
way, went in order to sing; 
nonts'k-amuaya’ as (they) 
flew along 

-pay(a)i- to walk ga-’p-ay(a)ip-iya‘ (he) sang while 
on (his) way; qwan’yupax:i- 
piya’ (they) stopped to camp 
while traveling 

-pa(i)yi- to return ya'va(t)’yiqgwaA_ bring it back; 
no'p-a(i)yk-1piya’ came back 
home carrying on (his) back 

-pitci- to arrive wi'vitci® comes to drink; tca- 
'a'intecxw aiptya’ went and 
took hold of (her) as soon as 
(he) arrived 

-puru- to go about a’ivurup‘iya’ said as (he) went 
here and there; pax(a)/tmpuru- 
xwa‘ while walking from one to 
another 
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-qa'- tosing u‘cu'q-wixa'ptya’ whistled and 
sang, whistled a tune 
-gari- to sit pin'k-arixa’ while sitting and 


looking; qwitca’xarip-iya‘ sat 
down and defecated 


-waywi- several stand ga"ywaywi* several stand and 
sing 

-wini- to stand (sing.) nanga' t-caywymptya’ stood and 
listened ; ampa’xanwjnit‘ stands 
and talks 


Some of the latter group of verb stems are: -ampaya- TO TALK; 
-maup'a-, -maug-u- TO FINISH, STOP (-mauq-u- only in compounds) ; 
-maqin wa- TO TRY; -muc-ui- TO TRY; -pai- TO CALL UPON; -pin?- 
(n’ni-) TO LOOK AROUND FOR; -put-cutcuywa- TO LEARN HOW; -gora- 
TO PUT OUT; -fiya'- TO PRACTICE, TRY; DIRECT, TALK ABOUT; -tinwavaya- 
TO MAKE A NOISE OF; -fiv”’itcu- TO ASK FOR; -tiv“2tcu’a- TO LEARN 
HOW; -tuc-uy’wi- TO EXERCISE POWER. Examples are: 


-maup'a-, -maug-u-_ to finish ti‘qa’m-au’p-A be through eating; 
tivya'n umaug-utsiayA ~—cihaving 
finished butchering him 


-mucui- to try pi‘ p't-a’n’mu‘cui* tries to vomit 
-tiya’- to measure (as absolute wi’’tiyai* practices dancing; 
verb) kiya'tixa-‘m-ipiya’ he always 


commanded a round-dance to 
take place; pa*gqa’xw’ aitecxa-xa' 
talking of going to kill 

-tinwavaya- to make a noise of ampa'riywavaxat’ sounds like 
talking; mumpa’t.ywavazai‘ 
sounds like something rolling 

-tix”iteu- to ask for tixwi'n-at-iv’itcuxwar’igwA = go 
and ask him to tell a story; 
cii'x: Ativ’utcuptyaiyayA asked 
him to go for squaw-bush 

-tuc-uy’wi- to exercise power ya’a’it-u‘cun’ wiyiayant he exer- 
cises power upon me (so as) to 
(make me) die 


The most noteworthy examples of compounded verb stems that 
have developed a non-concrete formal significance are illustrated 
below: 








| 
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-paiyi- toreturn > to have been 
doing so and so (sing.) 


-pan-aya- dit. (plur.) 


-pini-m-ia- to look- be on one’s 
way, to be on the lookout for > 
to be just about to 


-gari- to sit > to keep on doing 
so and so, to be engaged in so 
and so 


-yuywi- dit. (plur.) 


-c-ua-yu- to finish eating > com- 
pletion 

-tup'”i-k-u- to be used up > com- 
pletion 


ivi'vaiyt’ drink-returns, has been 
drinking; qa’ vaiyik -aiyianA 
he has sing-returned, he must 
have been singing 

pA*qa'vanayaya’ (they) kill-re- 
turning, (they) having been 
killing 

ti‘ga’p'inumat* is on the lookout 
to eat, is about to eat; ya’uq-wI- 
pinumi(y)ayoag'A when it was 
on the lookout to set, when 
the sun was about to set 

ti‘gqa’q-arit’ _eat-sits, keeps on 
eating; wini’xariri stand-sit- 
ting, one engaged in standing, 
one stationed (to keep watch 
in hunting) 

wini'yuxwitcimt  stand-sitting 
(plur.), those stationed 

iwwi'cuayu to drink-finish, to 
drain 

na’a’it-u‘p”’ik-uqwa‘ has _ burn- 
been used up, has burnt up 


Such a second verb-stem needs only to drop out of independent 
usage to take on the appearance of a suffix. This step has undoubt- 
edly been taken more than once (see § 28). 

Under the rubric of verb + verb compounds are to be included 
also compounds of adjective-verb stem and verb stem and of adjective- 
verb stem and adjective-verb stem. Examples of the former are: 


pai-" to be smooth . 


anga- to be red 


pa‘-saywa-* to be water-gray + 
pink-ai- to see, look 

saywa-* to be gray + piriri- to 
hang down 

saru- to be hoarse + ampavya- to 
talk 


pa’ntA‘c.u’kwingi to slipon some- 
thing smooth 

anga’xwic:A to flash red; ayga’- 
gar paints the face (gen- 
erally but not necessarily, red) 

pa’ saxwavyjnk-aip-iyain-’ looked 
water-gray in (his) eyes 

saxwo'virir’*-pa-ts- blue-hanging- 
down spring 

saru'ampayat: talks hoarse 
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Examples of adjective-verb compounds consisting of adjective- 
verb + adjective-verb (or adjective-verb participle) are: 


to" to be black + -m’unug-wa--  to-’m’unug-wa-p-iyain:’ became 


to become round like black and round 

pai-" to be smooth + yua-yai- pai'yua-xa’ to be smooth and 
to be level level 

to-" to be black + pa’n’naa-_ to-’p-a-n-sayanti being black and 
yanti- being hollow hollow 

-saywa-ya-ri- being blue A‘s's-aywayaRi roan-blue, very 


light blue; qu‘tca’c-aywayari 
_ ashen-blue, light blue; tu-’c-a- 
ywayari black-blue, dark blue 


(b) Adjective + verb compounds. Compounds of true adjectives 
(not merely adjective-verb stems), including participles, and verbs 
(or participles) are quite uncommon, except for compounds whose 
first element is ’a’ti-” Goon, e. g. “a’t-impu‘tcu'teuywap-iya aik-wa 
WELL (HE) UNDERSTOOD IT; “a’t-iimpA*qayUpiyaiyayA KILLED HIM 
GOOD AND HARD; “a’t-inaygap:iya aik-wa or “a’t-inaygApiya aik-wa 
HEARD IT CORRECTLY, CLEARLY; °a’tiwa’ayintcl GOOD-SHOUTING, 
GOOD SHOUTER. It is remarkable that in most of these examples 
“q't-i-" and the following verb are treated as accentually distinct, 
i. e. the law of alternating stresses is broken. The doublets -nay- 
ga'ptya aik-wa and -na‘yqgAptya’aik-'wa shows the struggle between 
the force of analogy of the simplex and the regular operation of the 
phonetic law. 


(c) Pronoun + verb compounds. Independent personal pronouns 
are not compounded with verbs. Under this heading, however, are 
included verbs compounded with quasi-pronominal gima- OTHER 
(see § 39, 2) and verbs compounded of independent personal pronoun 
+ -ric-u’ai-n'a’ai- TO PAY NO ATTENTION TO. Examples are: 


gima- other gim-a’ntcikiwa-ywa’* shall not be 
mixed up with others 
-ric-u’ai-n-a’ai- to pay no atten-  niru’c-u’ain-a:’* pay no attention 
tion to to me; aya’ Ricu’ain-a’* pay no 
attention to him 


The latter examples are just as readily explainable as verbalized 
pronoun + postposition (see § 50, 4, 29). 
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(d) Numeral + verb compounds. These are very uncommon. 
An example of a-verb compounded with naywa’’*q-u-" BoTH (objec- 
tive in form) is naywa’*q-umpA*qayU TO KILL BOTH (i. e. to guess 
correctly both bone-positions in hand game). 


(e) Adverb + verb compounds. The adverbs here referred to may 
occur also independently. There is no real line of demarcation 
between them and specialized adverbial prefixes (§ 20). Examples 
are: 


nava'c-u- in vain nava'c-up:A*gayu to kill in vain 
(note accentual irregularity, 
cf. b above). 


gatcu- not + -tiyai- to become  qatcu’'t-iyaiyint I not-become, I 
am becoming exhausted 

ti’ywi-* (. . .mia-) quickly ti’ywirigamyant I am wont to 
eat quickly; ti’ywina-vaip-tyai- 
nvaqwaA was gathering them 
up quickly 


(f) Noun + verb compounds. These comprise examples of what 
is ordinarily known as noun incorporation. The absolutive or 
classificatory suffix of the noun is frequently lost in noun-verb com- 
pounds. The syntactic relation implied between the verb and its 
incorporated noun may be of various sorts. The incorporated noun 
may be an instrument; it may indicate similarity; it may function 
as a direct object; it may have local significance; it may function 
as the subject of the verb; it may be a predicate of the subject; or it 
may be a predicate of the object. Any of these relations may be, 
and more often is, expressed by properly syntactic or morphological 
processes. It is not possible to give a simple rule as to when noun 
incorporation is possible or required, whether, e. g., to say I TRAIL- 
SEEK Or ISEEK ATRAIL. There is a good deal of option in this matter, 
but many cases of incorporation are fixed by idiomatic usage. There 
is some tendency to express what might be called characteristic or 
generalized relations by syntactic means. Any general and valid 
rule, however, is hardly to be formulated. 


(a) An instrumental function is illustrated in: 


tayu~-’ thirst + paq-a- to besore, tayu'p:A*qa- to be sore with 
to have pain thirst, to be thirsty 
ayo- tongue axa’rav"t* licks 
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pua-* “medicine” + qwii- to take pua’(u)xwii’ takes out (disease 
object) by means of ‘“‘medi- 
cine” 
qwasi-* tail + kwip-a- to hit qwA‘s xwi' pap ixaiyag:A hit it 
with (his) tail 
a“ horn + ton-a- to punch, a’t-on-apiya’ struck at with 
strike (his) horns 
wii-’ knife wii't-on-apiya’ stabbed with a 
knife; wit’ywi‘paqin’NA to rip 
open with a knife 
The verb ya’ai- TO DIE is idiomatically used with incorporated 
nouns of instrumental function to express various unpleasant psychic 
states, e. g. tu‘qwi’-y’ai- TO BE ASHAMED; naya’-t’ai- TO ANGER-DIE, 
TO BE ANGRY; fiyi’(1)-ya’ai- TO HUNGER-DIE, TO BE HUNGRY. 


(8) A few examples have been found in which the incorporated 
noun has similative significance. It is quite doubtful if such can be 
considered as representing a distinct type. Examples are: 


tA‘c.'ywa-mpt coarse gravel tA‘c.’ywiyuntag-ay't’ keeps chang- 
ing color like gravel 

nampa’-p1 foot nampa’ rinwayaxat’ sounds like 
footsteps 


(vy) The use of the incorporated noun as direct object is very common. 
Examples are: 


payiu-* fish payi'uriq:at’ eats fish 

qwa’a’-p:t tobacco qwo’a’t-I‘qat‘ tobacco-eats, smokes 

atci- bow atci’piyava’ ~ _— shall put away 
bow (for future use) 

muv”i'-p'I nose muv"'t-cau’nat‘ scratches (his) 
nose 

ninwi-* person ninwi ducayar'ixwa* go look 
for a person! 

au-" stick on’ ya-vaiyypiya’ _stick-bring-re- 
turned, brought back a stick 

pa'-* water pa-ru”’uma_ to take water 

wantsi- antelope wants't-‘inavuruxunt while I was 


chasing antelopes around 


Some incorporated nouns appear in abbreviated form, e. g. ni-” as 
well as niywi-* PERSON, pa-* as well as pa'-* WATER. Examples are: 
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na-" track, trail (absolute naywa’- nanti’nar‘ follows trail, tracks; 
$1) nampi'n’in-z’t* looks for track; 
nampu’'c-ayal'kup-iya’ started 

! to look for a track 
ni-" person (absolute ni’ywi, nintu’aygi- to give birth to (a 


niywi'nts:) person); Ni‘c’m-“{A to let a 
person go 
pa-* water (absolute pa-‘) pa(i)yu’ Aq’ brings water 


(6) Less common is the use of the incorporated noun in a local 
sense. Examples are: 


tau- sun (poetic) tav’avixa’ while lying in the sun 
pa-* water pamj;'nicck-w’aiva’ will turn up- 
side down in the water; para’- 
n’vyt-tsegwt people who stick 
their feet in the water (tribal 


name) 
-pA*ga ygi- to have a pain ta‘tsi’ pA*gangiyini I have a head- 
: ache; mov’ p-A*qangiyint I 


have a toothache 
gam-* house + payi- to walk gam’vayin’n* visits around in 
the houses 


(€) Examples of the subjective use of the incorporated noun are: 


pa-* water payu'nuyoxwat’ water is boiling 
payi'n-a-* fog, cloud + ga4*qa’ri- pay.'n-ax-qarixu' would be- 
to settle, begin to sit come foggy (lit., fog would 


begin to sit); payi’n-anwinip-a- 
yetyi cloud stands up and 
walks (poetic) 


tava- sun tava’ (i)yaug-‘we' sun sets; tava’’- 
maywier’ sun rises 

m”i’a't-aya- moon m”’a't-ayov’at* moon dies 

niv’a- snow + uywa- to rain niv’a” unwava'n'i’ag:A it will 


snow-rain, it will snow 


More common than verbs with incorporated noun subjects are 
noun-functioning participles of such verbs (see 1, b). 


(¢) Examples of the use of the incorporated noun as a predicate 
of the subject are: 
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mau-" chief na’nampayai’ talks as chief, 
talks in council; ma-‘unti‘- 
gay’ wi to become a chief 
tivyiv’i- friend + tca’ai- to catch,  fiyi’v”itca’ai- to grasp (each 
grasp other’s hands) as friends 


tiyai-, ti‘qgay’wi- TO BECOME is very frequently compounded with 
predicative nouns, e. g. ninwt’ Rigay’ WI TO BECOME A MAN; son-t'anwi- 
rixainU TO BECOME THE DIPPER; 9u'nti‘qay’wintca-‘yA HE BECAME 
A sTICcK. The distinction between types (e) and (€) is perhaps 
somewhat arbitrary. 


(y) The use of the incorporated noun as a predicate of the object 
is not very common. Examples are: 


quma-* husband quma’xwii’ywA to take him for 
3 a husband 

pinwa-* wife piywa'xw'ip-iyaiyayA took her 
for a wife 


§ 19. Enelitics. 


Enclitics, as already pointed out (§ 17, 2), may be attached to any 
word in the sentence. The pronominal enclitic elements will be 
treated later in connection with the independent personal pronouns 
(§ 40). Here we shall discuss only enclitics of adverbial significance. 
Except in certain specified cases, they regularly precede pronominal 
enclitics. 


(1) ENCLITICS OF TEMPORAL SIGNIFICANCE. Two enclitic elements 
are used to refer to past time. 


(a) -tca-, -ntca-. This element refers to the recent past and is 
often best translated by the English perfect. For the forms -tca’, 
-ntca’ see § 7. Examples are: 


tona’ti-‘tcant I have been hit 

tan’tsitca-yani pA*gqa’yuni having-hit-past-he-me kill-me; having hit 
me, he killed me (note that -tca- here refers not to tavi’tsi- HAVING 
HIT, but to following pA*qa’yu- KILL) 

witsi’” tsiatca-y go’q:'w1 bird- obj.-past- he shoot, he shot the bird 

wa'’q-utcani gava:’x-A two-obj.-past- I horse receive, I received two 
horses 

tona’ntcani I struck (not long ago) 
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imi'ntca’ pi‘pi'tci thou-past arrive, you arrived 
u(w)a'n-oyuntcA paiyii’yu over there-past return, has been there and 
returned from there 


If a pronominal enclitic is used possessively with the preceding 
noun, the enclitic -(n)tca- follows (aside from -¢t ONE’S OWN), e. g.: 


moa'n-intc aynA mompa’q:U father-my-past he roll-off, my father rolled 
off 


but: 


oatsa-yagt quit’ arrow-obj.-past- he-own take, he took his own arrow 


With interrogative ai- (§ 44, 2, c) -tca- apparently refers to present 
time, e. g. a/itcayWA WHERE IS HE? but there is probably an implied 
reference to the past, e. gz. WHERE HAS HE (GONE TO)? It is sometimes 
used with exhortative tv”i- (§ 60, 2,d),e. g. tv”t’tcan-txa’* LET-PAST-ME- 
THEN, LET ME THEN! 


(b) ~ywa-, a general preterital element referring to more remote 
time than -(n)ica-. For the form -ywa’ see § 7. Examples are: 


pA‘qa'nuywa-yant I killed him (narrative form; contrast pa‘qa’- 
ynuntca-yant I have killed him [just now]) 

ni’xwa’aynwA pA‘qa’yu I-past-him kill, I killed him 

an:'axw aivt’ gaya‘ what-past would-say while-singing? what did 
he sing? 

ayna’x uru’’* who-past he? who was he? (-2 < -rw; § 13, 7, c) 

ni'ywa’ to'nA I-past punch, I punched (long ago) 


That -ywa- is no true tense suffix is shown by the fact that it may 
be used with the verbal -yi- suffix of present time (see § 32, 1), e. g.: 


imi’ xwar'ua-g:A mari'ygaiyiag:A thou-past-interrogative-it create- 
present-it? didst thou create it? 
ivi'yixwa-g-ayA drink-present-past-it-he, he drank it (long ago) 


A broken form -ywa’a- (perhaps -ywa- + -’a-, 3) also occurs. 
Its morphology is not clear. Examples are: 


yn'tsvywa’an uv”a-’nt then-past-I there-I, then I was there 

ni’naxwa’ axain-. gari’i‘ me-past-too sit-present, I too was seated 

imi axwa’ axain gari’t’ thee-past-too-sit-present, you too (it was said) 
were seated 
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For the objective form of the personal pronoun in the last two 
examples see § 39, 4. 


(2) ENCLITICS OF MODAL AND SENTENCE-CONNECTIVE SIGNIFICANCE. 
Several of these are used in idiomatic connections that do not readily 
yield insight into their primary significance. It is believed, however, 
that the chief elements and uses are given below. 


(a) ~yain-w-, -ayain-va- TOO, ALSO. These elements always follow 
pronominal enclitics, when present. The form -ayain-.a- is probably 
compounded of -a- (see 3, a below) and ~yain-.a-; it is not at all clear 
how it differs in use or meaning from -yain-.a-.~yain 1a- itself is perhaps 
compounded of -n-.a- (see d below). Examples of ~yain-.a- ALSO, TOO 
are: 
ni'xaint‘ I too 
uywa'c-uywain’ that one too 
cu yuxwain'e’ still another one 
nim”’xain-t’ we (exclusive) too 
ti‘ga’xw’ aiva-n-izain't’ I also will go to eat 

Examples of -ayain-.a- TOO are: 
ninwt axain:. ya’a’ik-a’ person-too died 
mana tAcuaxain:. unwaru” aru’ ana his-too he-is being, he belongs to 

him too 

Sometimes -(a)yain-.a- is elided to -(a)yain-, e. g.: 
ni‘axain: yn'va-nt’ I-too will-do 


A frequent modal use of -yain-1a- is to indicate a somewhat un- 
expected inference or an emphasis on an idea that might be questioned. 
It may then be rendered IT TURNED OUT, IT SEEMS, INDEED, JUST. 
Examples are: 


mari'acuxwainr’ ganc'p inc’ naya’pA*gai'piya’ that (house) -it- 
turned-out old-abandoned- house-like seemed 

gan.'am-ixain:t ari house-their-it-seems it; their house, as it seems 

ti‘ga’xw’aiva'n-var’uanxain-’ it looks, indeed, as if I shall go to eat 

pu’'teatsexain-c’ mice, as it turned out 

ivan’ vantxain-e’ right here I was 

toyo’auynwaxain. unwa tira’xuava’m an'p ya’ rattlesnakes-it-was- 
that them in-their-midst lay, indeed he lay right among the rattle- 
snakes 
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An example of doubly elided ~yazn- is: 
a’in’ma-yaxain: ‘a'tk-t4 that-he-indeed said, that is what he did say 


(b) ~ya’a- THEN !INDEED. This element, which follows pronominal 
enclitics, has emphasizing force. It is particularly common in 
optative and hortatory sentences. Examples are: 


ya’ a'ixu-nixa’ ‘oat‘ die-would-I-indeed (for ‘aaz‘ see § 60, 3), would 
that I might die! 

paiyr' k-wyungu-ywaxa’ ‘sat‘ return-hither-momentaneous-would-he-in- 
deed, would that he might come back! 

iv’t’raywaxa’™® quna’s ‘sai‘ ya-’m-vava’ag-WA let-us-then fire it shall- 
go-get-it 

naq:anixa’* do ye, then, carry me! 

iv’t”’ xa’ uv’a'nu nam-t’xa’nintcuzwa’? go-ahead-thou-then over-there 
first- house-make-go; go ahead, then, over there and first make a 
house 

m”a'naya:’*xa’* that one, indeed 


(c) ~ywa- SHOULD, OUGHT. This enclitic is doubtless identical 
with preterital ~ywa- (1, b above). When used as modal enclitic of 
obligation or in mild imperatives, it is followed by enclitic -n-oa- (see 
e below). Examples are: 


(u)m”a'nitkaim-vaywar'uan-oA thus- resultative-usitative-should- in- 
terrogative-probably; that is not how one should act, be 

m”a'n-vavim-vaywar'uan'oA dit. except that -avi- TO LIE is substituted 
for resultative -k-ai-; one should not be thus lying 

qari” maxwa’n-oA sit-usitative-should-thou-probably, you shall stay 

iv’t’xwa-yan-0A go-ahead-should-him-probably, go ahead and—him! 


(d) -n-ia- LIKE. This is one of the most constantly recurring 
enclitics. ‘Though its primary significance is that of resemblance, 
it is employed in several fairly distinct nuances of meaning and 
enters into many idiomatic turns of expression. Its primary meaning 
is clearly illustrated in: 


yn'c-un‘ naya’ p-a-yuptya’ thus-again-like appeared, (it) looked just 
like before 

axa'niniani naya’pA*qa’ how-like-I appear? what do I look like? 

sa-itsunt’_ like a soldier 

my'anin-’ like my father (note that -n-a- follows possessive -n-i- 
my, but precedes subjective or objective pronominal enclitic; cf. 
second example above) 
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A dubitative tinge is often present, in which case -n-ia- may be 
rendered IT SEEMS, AS IT WERE, AS THOUGH, e. g.: 


pA*qa' yuti qantinia-’g-aynA naya’var‘ kill-passive-having-been-like-it-he 
seems, it seems that he has been killed, it looks as though he has 
been killed 

qu‘qui'va-p:iyain’m’ ayw A shoot-future-past-like-him, acted as though 
about to shoot him 

cina’ywavin-’ coyote, it seems 


This dubitative tinge may become so deepened as to justify the 
rendering of -n-2a- as PERHAPS, e. g.: 


ti’ma’q:Aqain-anvarayn ’uywaA roast-plural subject-perfective-verbal 
noun-like-our he, perhaps the one whom we have roasted 

u’u'ywani’ami tin’angiq-a’aimi he-like-thee tell-to-perfective-thee, 
maybe he has been telling you 


The idea of resemblance may also shade off into that of limit or 
emphasis, e. g.: 


tina-"*va-ntim-ananqwan-.a:q:'A bottom-at-being-from-like-its, from its 
very bottom 


A number of verbs, chiefly such as indicate states of mind, are 
regularly used with enclitic -n-za-, e. g. tinwi-. . .n-ia- TO HURRY; 
vit-a-mpaq-a-. . .n°1d- TO BE TIRED OF; di-. . .2-id- TO THINK (lit., TO 
SAY, AS IT WERE; cf. ai- TO SAY); a-ywaiya-. . .n-iad- TO BE DIZZY; 
an‘\a-q'a-. . .id- WHAT DOES ONE CARE? (cf. an-va- WHAT? § 44, 1, d); 
nantcui-. . .n*tad- TO BE FIERCE; 2--ywaru’a-q:ai- . . .nta- TO BE 
WILLING, READY. Here belong also many verbs of sound or sound- 
imitation, e. g. ampatya-. . .n*td- TO MAKE A NOISE; $0°d-. . .n*1a- 
TO SOUND LIKE FLOWING WATER; mv‘d-. . .n‘id- TO BUZZ, HUM; 
oq'w’e-. . .n'1d- TO SOUND LIKE COUGHING; and numerous sound-verbs 
with suffixed durative ~ya- (see § 30,1). For -n-ia- with numeral stems, 
see § 36, 1; with certain postpositions, § 50, 4: 7, 35, 39; with certain 
adverbs, § 60, 1. 


Quite unclear is -n’nia- following demonstrative ai- (§ 43, 5) in 
cases like: 


a’in’niayaxain: ‘a’ik-#4 that-like (?) -he- indeed said, that is what 
he did say 
Its glottal stop is unexplained. 
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(e) -n‘oa- DUBITATIVE. It is almost impossible to assign any 
definite significance to this enclitic. It seems to render a statement 
either more doubtful or less definite in application. It may have an 
impersonalizing function. It is nearly always combined with either 
modal ~-ywa- (see c above) or with an impersonal -f-wa- (§ 29, 14) in 
its own or the following word. Examples of the former have been 
already given; see also -c-wya-ywa-n‘oa- (h below). When combined 
with pronominal enclitics, -n-oa- regularly follows except in the case 
of -m-i- 1, ME, which it precedes. Examples of -n-oa- with -f-wa- are: 


pa'it-ua(i)yin-oani somebody calls me 

uwa'n-untcan:9A sotse’yutu’* over-there-past-indefinite peep-somebody, 
somebody peeped over there 

sa’a'ygituava-n-va‘yanoA make-mush-for-somebody-will-him-indefinite, 
somebody will make mush for him; mush will be made for him 

“mpa'i‘campaminu’ tona’t-“a’va’ no-matter-thee-indefinite strike- 
somebody-shall, I don’t care if you are struck 
An example of -n-oa- unaccompanied by either ~ywa- or impersonal 

-f-ua- is: 

m”a'nintcu’ ti‘qa’n-oA thus-interrogative eat-indefinite? that is not 
how to eat! (cf. f below) 
(f) -ru’a- (-teu’a-, -ntcu’a-) INTERROGATIVE. Examples of inter- 

rogative -ru’a- are: 

tona’va-n-var’2a-ya’yA will he punch him? 

ivi'yiro’* art thou drinking? 

gant'va-*tcaro’a-yagt did he (arrive) at his own house? 

gatcu’ru’ax-qa’* nayga’ywa™ not-interrogative-it-thou hear-negative? 
do you not hear it? 

taywa’ru’a-y aro’’* tooth-interrogative-his it-is? is it his tooth? 


Examples of interrogative -tcu’a- (used after 2) are: 

sari’tctcw’ aro’* is it a dog? 

ov'tew’a-y ar aro’ ana-yA stick-interrogative-his it his-being? is it his 
stick 


Interrogative -ntcu’a- (used after 2 preceded by nasal, also after 
demonstrative ai-) is illustrated in: 


imi'ntcu’“ tiimpa’ya’ thou-interrogative mouth-have? have you a 


mouth? 
a’intcw’an a’ik-#4 that-interrogative-I said? did I say so? 
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Sometimes the interrogative is used merely rhetorically, implying 
an inference, e. g.: 


um”a'riar’u(w)a-yA ni’m a‘yawanteygim’; those (inanim. obj.)- 
interrogative-he me hide-from-usitative? so it is those (clothes) 
that he has been hiding from me! 

wa'(a't)yumk-aitewayw have two been (here)? it looks as though two 
have been here! 

pu(w)a’ru’(“)a(i)yurw ant medicine-become-present-interrogative-I? 
I must be getting to be a medicine-man! 


Very frequently the interrogative is employed as an ironical method 
of stating the negative, e. g.: 


um”a'nitkaimiaywar’onoa thus-resultative-usitative-should-interroga- 
tive-indefinite? should one act thus? that is not how to do! 

ni’'nuaro”? sA‘pi'xava‘nI _me-interrogative-thou overcome-shall-me! you 
can’t overcome me! 

a’intcw’a-y ‘a’ime’ that-interrogative-he say-usitative? that is not 
what he really means! 


The interrogative frequently combines with a following -yazn-ia- 
(see a above) in the meaning of IT SEEMS THAT. The enclitic -n-ia- 
(see d above) may be introduced between the two enclitics. Pro- 
nominal elements may separate the interrogative (or following -n-ia-) 
from ~yain-ia-. Examples are: 


pua’r’uava'r’onigain-t’ medicine-become-shall-interrogative-I-appar- 
ently? it looks as though I shall become a medicine-man 

ya’ a'ik-aiptyaitcoa-yaxain’ die-perfective-past-interrogative-he-ap- 
parently? he seems to have died (long ago) 

ti‘ga’q:att-ua(i)yir’uan-uaxain’ eat-perfective-impersonal-present-in- 
terrogative-indefinite-apparently? it seems that somebody has 
been eating 

niywt RUqwat-uxwava:r’'uani(y)antxain’ _person-under-to-shall-in- 
terrogative-like-I-apparently? it seems that I shall go under the 
person, i.e. be beaten 


(g) -rua- (-tcua-, -ntcua-) -r’o-n-ia- (also -ntua-r’9-n-ia-) LIKE. The 
element -rua- (-tcua-, -ntcua-; -ntua-) has not been found alone, but 
only compounded with interrogative -r’o- + enclitic -n-ia-. This 
compound enclitic has been found only with nouns. It follows posses- 
sive pronominal enclitics. Examples are: 
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w’a'pntuar’ont’ like a penis 
gan'ntcuar’on-t’ like a house 
w’a’(i)ya-yaruar’on’ like his penis (obj.) 


(h) -c-wya-ywa-n-oa- WOULD THAT! The element -c-uya- (-cia-, 
-cd-) has not been found alone, but only compounded with modal 
~ywa- (see c above) and generally -n-oa- (see e above). Pronominal 
enclitics come between the ~ywa- and the -n-oa-, except, as usual, 
~n'i- I, ME, which follows -n-oa-. Examples are: 


qu‘qui't-wacuyaywa*yanoA  shoot-impersonal-would _that!-him-in- 
definite, I wish he would get shot! 

qu ‘qui't-w’ac-uywaraminoa I wish we two (inclus.) would get shot! 

qu‘qui't-w’ac-uywanoant would that I might get shot! 


In this sense -c-uya~ywa-n‘oa- is often attached to the verbal 
irrealis ~yo--p-u-, -yqo--p-u- (see § 33, 1), e. g.: 


tu’ pu'n-vyu‘ puc:vaywo(’)n-o' wake-might-would that!-thou-indefinite, 
would that you might wake up! 

tina’yqwantiacuyaxwon-o’ pimpi'n’NItkaiguyqo:p-U‘cuyaxwon'o’ up- 
ward-being-objective-would that!-indefinite look (plur.)- moment- 
aneous-might-would that!-indefinite, would that (they) might look 
up this way! 


With impi- wHat (see § 44, 1, c), -c-wya-ywa-n-oa- or, more briefly, 
-c-uya-ywa- adds a flavor of unreality: WHAT PRAY! Examples are: 


impit mA‘c.axwan'9A what-with-would that!-indefinite; with what, 
pray, is one (to cut it up)? (i. e. there is no knife handy) 


impt A‘ciaywa-yA ti‘ga’va’ what-objective-would that!-he eat-shall? 
what, pray, will he eat? (i. e. there is no food to give him) 


(i) -c-a’a- AND, BUT; THEN! This element is used partly as a con- 
nective or contrastive (AND, BUT), partly as an emphasizing particle 
(THEN!). In the latter use it is frequently appended to iv”t-, the 
hortatory adverb. Examples are: 


ni’ ca’* but I; I, for my part 

maya’c-a’* but that one 

itci’”’ca’* and this 

iv”t’’ca’* go ahead, then! 

iv”’t’’ca’anwaxa’™* pai’xwa’aiywA go-ahead-thou-pray-him-then call- 
go-after-him! go ahead, then, go and call upon him! 





7 
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(j) -c-‘ampa- ONLY, EXCEPT, BUT. The primary disjunctive signifi- 
cance of -c:ampa- is exemplified in: 


ni’c-ampa only I, except me 

m”a'i‘campa‘*y ‘aik-#4A that-only- he says, that is all he says 
t’nicampan oni in-this-way-only-me do-so! enough of this to me! 
imi’c-ampA thou alone, thou thyself! 

mari’‘campa piya’ipiya’ that-only was left 


Its use as disjunctive connective (BUT) is illustrated in: 
o'teA‘campaywa break-wind-preterit-but-he, but he broke wind 


The primary idea of ONLY shades off in idiomatic usage to other 
modal nuances, e. g.: 


’r'nimiacampanim(w)i  in-this-way-travel (plur.)-only-we (excl.), 
we ALWAYS do so when traveling 

gari’c-ampaA sit-only, JusT stay 

ma(:)va'‘campa*yA_ there-only-he, RIGHT there he 

a’ik-?campan-vani_ say-only-like-I, I think so (ai-. . .n-va- TO THINK, 
see d above) 

gi’i’c-ampani bite-only-me! EVEN so bite me 

nywti RUqwat-‘uywaq:'an-ac-amparaywaA_person-under-to-plural-nomi- 
nal-only-our (incl.); our being beaten, Ir WOULD SEEM 


For its use with certain independent adverbs, see § 60, 2, a and d. 
Concessive significance (ALTHOUGH) is exemplified in: 


gu‘qui'va‘ts‘sampA_ shoot-shall-gerund only, though being about to 
shoot 

tiv”’2’nuqwat-u’ ac-ampan ‘oqt‘ ask-plural-impersonal-only-me (for ‘aq7* 
see § 60, 3), even if they ask about me 

(u)ma’iviitecampaA say-that-always-being-only, though (he) is wont 
to say that 


For regular concessive clauses in -kat-c-ampa-, ~yu-c:ampa- (-yqu- 
c-ampa-), -yu-c-ampa-, see § 55, 1, b, ec, e). 


(k) -c-u- ALSO, AGAIN, SAME. Etymologically this enclitic may be 
a reduced form of cu-- ONE. Examples of -c-u- in its primary signifi- 
cance are: 
qUu‘qui'p-tyaaic:u shot again 
yn'c-un’ thus-again-like, just as before 
mava’’(ai)yuc:u from that same place 
nontsi’q-uc'u fly off again 
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Its meaning frequently shades off into that of Just, ONLY (this 
goes well with its suggested etymology), e. g.: 
tu(w)a’tsuywac’uywaA only his sons 
mari'c:cw ‘an’k-arit’ that (inan.)- only do-sits, that alone do-sits, 
that alone is thus sitting 
ni’nmac‘uU me-just, myself 


It is regularly used with cu’- ONE (e. g. cv-’g:-Ucutcani one-objective- 
just-preterit-I; see § 59, 1), with certain adverbs (e. g. wi-’t-wc-U LONG 
AGO; na’a‘’c‘U SEPARATELY; a’iv”ic‘U ENOUGH; see § 60, 2), and very 
commonly with independent third personal and reflexive pronouns 
(see § 39, 1; § 46). For its employment with subordinating verbal 
suffixes (-kai-, -ku-), see § 55, 1,b, e. It has largely lost its individu- 
ality with personal pronouns, as indicated by its double employment 
in forms like mari’c:cw’ above, i. e. mari’-c-u-. 


(1) -c-urw’u- NOR CAN. It was not found possible to elucidate 
this infrequently occurring enclitic satisfactorily. It is evidently 
compounded of -c-u- (see k above); perhaps -ru’u- was misheard 
for interrogative -ru’a-. Examples are: 


imi’ Acuru’unt thee-neither-I, neither (will) I (act thus to) you 
ni’nac:ucuru’ ava'ywituywant me-just-neither-thou it-into-me, nor 
could you (put) me into it 


(m) -y’a- QUOTATIVE. Examples are: 


ya’a’iya’* die-quotative; (he) died, it is said 

yaa’iy’a‘mt die-quotative-they; they died, it is said 

maya’c-uya’ ya’a’iva-n-t’ he-quotative die-future; he will die, they say 

uv’a'‘cuya’® tinga’mvia(i)yadt there-again-quotative cave-objective- 
own; in that same cave of his, it is said 


(n) -’ DUBITATIVE. This element, which follows pronominal 
enclitics, is often best translated PERHAPS, particularly when accom- 
panied, in the same or following word, by the dubitative verbal 
suffix -vi--, -mpi-- (see § 33, 2). It is also used in rhetorical questions. 
Examples are: 


yn yutsiqwa’ ivi-'nti* ta‘tcu/payumpt’ then-he-perhaps here-being- 
objective fall-down-might; then, perhaps, he fell down around here 

uv”a-’ywa’ gari’vi* there-he-perhaps sit-might, perhaps he lives there 

t'viientuywacampa’g wa’ uru’avi' _ this-at-to-only-it-perhaps _be- 
might, perhaps it is right up to here 
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maa'ivampi-ywarami’* find-shall-might-he-us 2 (incl.)- perhaps, he 
might find us two 

axa’n-ixaini pA*ga'xa.ini’* how-subordinate-me kill-subordinate-me- 
perhaps? why act thus to kill me? 

impt’aywe tiy’ pink -arixaim-{’* what-you (plur.) food-look-for-sit- 
subordinate-dual-perhaps? what (are) you two (doing) looking for 
something to eat? 


It is this enclitic, perhaps, which appears in certain expressions 
that are difficult to analyze: 


ma'ipi(y)a’*  so-say-passive participle-objective-perhaps, (it) was 
only said so 

cu(w)a'i‘pi(y)a’*  be-glad-passive participle-objective-perhaps, (it) 
was meant for welcome words 


(0) -ag-a- imperative particle. This element will be referred to 
again when the imperative is discussed (§ 52). 


(p) -ya- dual-plural subject particle in imperatives. This also 
will be taken up under imperatives (§ 52). 


(3) Nov EASILY CLASSIFIABLE ENCLITICS. ‘Two or three elements 
not easily classified and, in part, of doubtful significance, may be 
conveniently grouped here. 


(a) -a-, -’a-. I have been quite unable to determine what either 
of these enclitics indicates. They precede pronominal enclitics, but 
follow certain other enclitic elements (e. g. -tca-, see 1, a above; -c-w-, 
see 2, k above). They are probably found in -a-yain-ia- (2, a) and 
~ywa-’a- (1, b), as already suggested. Examples are: 


A‘pi inac-uan yni'k-?4A sleep-noun-again-? - I do, I do nothing but 
sleep (for idiomatic use of -na-c-u-, see § 62) 
gatcu’ani not -? - I, I did not 


gatcu’a-yani pin’ywa’* not -?- him - I see- negative, I did not see him 

ian’ van txaine’ this-at-be (§ 26, 2, c) -?- I-just, right here I was 
(-a-nt-xain-‘ is enclitic correspondent of independent ni’-axain-c'; 
see 2, a above) 

tiy.’p{n-in’maro’* food-look-for-continuative -?- interrogative-thou? 
are you looking for something to eat? 

‘te’u(w)ant ( < ‘i--c-u-’a-n1) long-ago-?-I 

nava'c-u’an a’ik-=4A yaxa'xa‘ just-for-fun -?- I say crying, I cry just 
for fun 
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ivi-’ntuywatca’ant pA*ga'y’uywaA this-at-to-preterit- ? - I kill-him, I 
killed him at this place 


Such examples as the second, third, and fourth suggest a preterital 
value for these troublesome elements, but this is rendered very 
doubtful by the occurrence of -tca-’a- and -ywa-’a- and of such forms 
as gatcu’-tca-nI NOT-PRETERIT- I. 


(b) -p-ttsi- DEAR. This is merely a compound suffix: -p-i- (§ 24, 
1, d) + diminutive -ts- (§ 35) or -p-itsi- (§ 24, 1, g). It seems to be 
preceded by an accessory ’. It is listed as an enclitic here because 
it may follow possessive pronominal enclitics, e. g:. 
pa’a'nipits: aunt (paa-) -my-dear, my auntie 
moa'n’I‘puts: my (dear) father (cf. moa’n my father) , 
piya'n'I‘puts- my (dear) mother (more affectionate than piya’nI my 

mother) 

(4) ORDER OF ENCLITIC ELEMENTS. The enclitics follow one 


another in a rather definitely prescribed order. The following 
scheme is believed to be substantially correct: 


3 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 
-cu- -y’a- ~-(n)tca- -a-, ~ru’d- -nia- pronoun -n-0a- -ya’a- 
(2,k) (2,m) (1,a) -~-~a (2,f) (2,d) (2,e) (2, b) 

-cuya- -ywa- (3,a) -ya- -aq‘a- -yain ia- 
(2, h) (1, b; -Tua-, (2, p) (2, 0) (2, a) 
2,c) -ntua- -’ (2, n) 
(2, g) ~pils- 
(3, b) 


There are a few exceptions to this rule of order, no doubt, but only 
a few. By “pronoun” is meant subjective and objective enclitic 
pronominal elements, also possessive -vi- ONE’S OWN (§ 40, 4); other 
possessive pronominal enclitics are, with certain enclitics, attached 
directly to the noun (or noun + derivative suffixes), with others to 
the enclitic (e. g. interrogative -r’wa-). The order of pronominal 
enclitics among themselves will be dealt with later (§ 41,1). If position 
7 is occupied by -n-7- 1, ME, it follows position 8 (see 2, e above). 


§ § 20-22. Prerixes. 
§ 20. Adverbial prefixes. 


Most of the adverbial prefixes are prefixed to verb and adjective- 
verb forms, one or two to other parts of speech. In origin they are 
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doubtless all stems which, once independent, have become restricted 
in usage to composition. In some cases, indeed, a plausible connection 
can be established with independent stems. 


(1) a--* QUIETLY, GRADUALLY: 


a‘‘tca’aik-a’ to hold quietly, keep quiet 
a’xariz‘ sits quietly 

a‘*y”ai‘ gradually dies 

a’ywAtsy’umte gradually catch up with them 


(2) 7-7 BEFOREHAND, READILY: 


i’t-1'gqat‘ eats beforehand, willingly; is ready to eat 
ta to run away beforehand 

” nk-?qar piya® got ready, were ready 
‘t-’igwarw A*gantin:t’ who is willing, ready 
i-’p-atsin’IZkaint I (am) ready to start off 


(3) i’-9 IN VAIN: 
i’p-in-in’nt* looks around in vain 
(4) nam-t-* FIRST: 


nam‘tivim-t’ always drinks first 

nam‘t’’aip-iya’ ( < nam‘t’-y’ai-) died first 

nam-o-'“p”it-u‘piya’ ( < nam-‘t’-uv”it-u-) sang the first song 

nam‘t ‘waxar’ goes first 

nam‘i’xaxa-n-av u’maA first-sing-noun-own it-with, with his first song 


This element is sometimes also found with primary nouns, e. g.: 
nam‘u'ruwatsini first-son-little-my, my first-born son 


(5) nanw-? SEPARATELY (cf. independent adverb nan-t’c-U SEPAR- 
ATELY, § 60, 2, d): 


nan‘'p-aaitcA separately-three-times, three each (see Numerals) 
nan‘'t-I‘gaqg:av’ (they) eat separately 


(6) on-0-7 EARLY, JUST PAST: 


gna’t-A‘ciangu early-dawn-when, very early in the morning 
ona't-uywar unt? early-night-become-participle, early in the night 
ono’t-avat* early-day-present, (it) is early in the day 

on‘o'p-iter early-arrive, to have just arrived 

gna’t-avun’nixa’ when just waking up (assimilated from -tuvun’nt-) 
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(7) pai-" PERFECTLY, ALTOGETHER (perhaps identical with adjec- 
tive-verb pai-" TO BE SMOOTH): 


pai’mpa-n’ noayanti perfectly hollow (used of park or valley) 
pai’mpot-a*qwari perfectly spherical 

pai ntay(a)imu‘quntari perfectly-just-straight (see 15 below) 
pai'yua-xanti perfectly-plain-being, level desert with little or no 


vegetation 
Probably identical with this is pa:- ENTIRELY (for a: < ai see § 4, 1) 
in: 
pa’ m-anun’ entirely-all, every single one 
pa-'tsingoygo’ entirely destroyed (as of field trampled down by 
people) 
(8) pi--* BacK (cf. instrumental pi-’ below; § 21, 3): 


pivinik-a’ to look back 


(9) pim-i- BACK AND FORTH (cf. no. 8 above; instrumental p-*; 
and independent pimi't-ux-wA BACKWARD, § 60, 2, b): 


pim-'ywi kai’ (they) dance back and forth 
(10) piyga-* TO KEEP ON -ING: 


pinga’ Riga’ keep on eating! 
pinga’auptya’ kept lying down 
pinga'maiptya’ kept on saying 
pinga”’ampaxat’ keeps on talking 
pinga’m-a(-)n-wyint I do so very (fast) 
pinga’vaaip:tya’aik-waA kept calling it 
pinga’ywa’ anu’ keeps shouting 

(11) cv-" vERy (probably identical with numeral stem cu-- ONE): 
cv’a’iyit’ is very good, feels very well 
su'p-aanti very high 
cu-’MU*qunta’ map‘tya’ went right ahead 
su‘tcaxup'A very near 


(12) cu(w)a-* NEARLY: 
cua’ pA*qayuntsan’* nearly-kill-preterit-me-thou, you nearly killed me 
cuwa'ywA'tcipiya’aimt nearly caught up with them 
cua’rayoMU‘quntari nearly straight 
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cuwa’RUp“tk-upiya’ were nearly all gone, used up 
cua’ruywiptya’ (fire) was nearly out 
cuwa’rayomA ciinuiyU nearly-ten, nine 


This element is probably identical with cuwa-’ in: 
cuwa’p-itci’ wakes up (lit., nearly-arrives) 


(13) ta-" FAR; used only, so far as known, in tanti’v”’ai- FAR WEST 
(cf. tiv’ai- DOWN, WEST): 


tanti’y”aip-a* in a far-western land 
tanti’y”aiue”vade far-western songs 


(14) ti--" WELL, THOROUGHLY: 


ti-'ntoyoq:wipiya’ ran well, was on a dead run 
ti’nti*qat‘ eats well, eats a grand feast 

ti” *ampayat talks well, has a good talk 
ti-’ywa’ anu’ gives a good shout 


(15) toy(a)i-", toy(w)i-", more rarely tayo- JUST, RIGHT, IN MIDST OF. 
This prefix is very common and occurs freely with all parts of speech. 
Examples are: 
taya’tt-avar‘ (it) is mid-day 
taya’'n %iv’ar'tim”’in-e® just-I-comparable-being-plural-like, equal to 

me (in strength) (toyo'n-%i- < tayo’in7-) 
tayo'mMU‘quntayqw aipiya’ went right straight ahead 
toyo'ip-a’anti just high (enough) 
toya'it-I‘qat‘ is right in eating, is about half through eating 
tay’t’m-ava’ana right above that 
toy”’ayarug:'wa right under him 
tayo’ inquiyumpa-yquni right on the center of my head 


§ 21. Instrumental prefixes. 


Under this term are included a considerable number of elements 
of prevailingly instrumental significance. They are used chiefly 
with verb forms, but not exclusively. In nouns they may in part 
be employed non-instrumentally, nor is the properly instrumental 
function always apparent in verb forms. Their origin is largely ob- 
scure, but certain analogies suggest strongly that they are on the 
whole specialized forms of incorporated nouns with instrumental 
function (see § 18, 2, f, a); to some extent they may be related to 
verb stems. 
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(1) ma-* (man- before tc, ts) HAND. This prefix is clearly related 
to, but not directly derived from, independent mo’s-* HAND. It is 
found in one form or other in all Uto-Aztekan dialects (e. g. Tiibatu- 
labal independent ma-; Fernandino, Luisefio -ma; Tarahumare, 
Pima ma-; Nahuatl ma- in compounds and as instrumental prefix). 
It is very common as instrumental verb prefix, many verbs not 
occurring without it. Its great age is indicated by the presence of 
verbs in ma-yw-, spirantized from ma-m-. Instrumental (in part 
apparently objective) examples of verb forms are: 


mavi tcA*qingi to crush with one’s hand 

mayu'x Ika’ to point at 

mavi'tstyt’ claps (his) hands 

maya’’t* tests by feeling 

mayu'tew’'t’ feels around, picks at (ear, tooth, arm-pit) 

mayu’(w)at‘ rubs with (his) hand 

mayu'm’u*kwingi to nudge with one’s finger 

maringa- to create 

mayari- to protect 

ma(i)yu'n-ag:ai(y)ayA to have arms around his neck 

maxa'pin’NA to break (trans.) 

ma’a’ip-a’ to stretch out one’s hands palm up 

ma’n’'k-1 to stick one’s hand in (water) 

maynwi'n’IcvygiayA roll him over ( < ma- + min’cc1- to turn) 

manwi’yna-yngiptya’ tore out of ground with hands (cf. tami” yna-yqi 
to dig out by scraping or poking with foot) 

mao'p:A*qa'ygi to make a hole by sticking one’s hand into 

naywa'(t)yunnA*ga’aimt they two hold arms around each other’s 
necks (< na-ma-; see § 22, 1) 

mantca’va.t’ waves (his) hand 

mantca-ygiptyaiyaq'A reached for it 


A few verbs have ma-’, e. g.: 


MA‘pi'k-1 to touch with one’s hand 
MA‘tca'?’ angip:tya aik-waA reached for it 
MA‘ci'q:va(t)yinI my hands are cold 
MA‘cii'ywi- ten (i. e. hands-completed?) 


Examples of ma-? and man- (before tc, ts) in noun compounds are: 


MA‘ci'ugi finger 
MA‘pa’(i)ya-vugdi hand-surface, palm 
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mantca’q-oigi flesh from elbow to wrist 
mantsi’vid1 bone from elbow to wrist 


(2) mu-* (mun- before tc, ts) NOSE (cf. independent muv”i-’ NOSE). 
Verb examples are: 


muv”a'ntut’ shakes head from side to side (like a horse) 
muro'nA to strike with one’s nose 

moyo’inai’. takes off with (his) nose 

muntca’’ aik-a’ to hold with one’s nose 

muntca’ru’t‘ holds up (his) nose in the air 


mu-’ is found in noun compounds, e. g.: 
MU‘p“'kudt nasal mucus 

(3) pi-’ BUTTOCKS, REAR (for pi- as independent stem cf. pimu’- 
t-ux'WA BACKWARD, § 60, 2, b). Verb examples are: 


pi‘teu’q-win’NA to crush with one’s buttocks, by sitting on 

pi‘ti'ywai‘ closes by pushing with (his) buttocks 

pi‘ko’v’nati‘ lets (his) trousers down (-goi’na- to remove an article 
of clothing) 

pitki’k-in-t* to sound like a slap on the buttocks (face, or other soft 
part) 


° ° 2 
Examples of pi-? in noun compounds are: 


pi‘to”ompi rump-fat 
pina’s‘ixant my rear-cleft, my crotch 


(4) pi-", pu-? EYE (cf. independent pw’i-* EYE): 


pi‘ti’na(i)yiana follows him with (his) eye 
pu‘ca’yaip:tyaiayA looked for him 


This is an uncommon prefix. A nominal example is: 
pu'ti'nqgam@t eye-cave, superciliary ridge 
(5) gi-’ TEETH (cf. perhaps verb-stem gi’i- TO BITE): 


qi‘te'teuxwe’ grinds, gnashes (his) teeth 
qi‘tcao’xw’a.i* chews 

gin’ p-uxwe' (mouse) gnaws 

qiu’ywqt* hangs by (his) teeth 
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gi‘ga'nutcai‘ breaks (them) in (his) mouth, by grinding with (his) 
teeth 3 

gi‘tcv’’i squeezes between (his) teeth 

qi‘ca’ra-q:aip‘tya’ (his) mouth remained open 
(6) ta-’ root (cf. perhaps verb-stem taya- TO KICK). Verbal 

examples of this very common prefix are: 

taA‘pu’g'wi- to jump 

tA‘qu’q-wi- to foot-shoot, to kick one’s feet out into the air 

ta:’g:i- to feel with one’s foot 

taya’nunuyng- to have one’s feet dangling 

ta‘qwi'p-a- to stumble 

tan’ wi'tevyt- to keep time by tapping with one’s foot 

ta’ora- to dig a hole with the foot 

tA‘tcu'n’na- to scratch around with claws 

ta‘ci'n’aiyint my feet burn from cold 

tA‘go'itcat’ takes off (his) footwear 

taa’in-i‘ touches with the feet 

tama’xa‘i* tests (its) depth with the foot 

niv’a’RA ton Ni‘tinwava‘piya’ snow-foot-shake-make-noise-past, made 
a noise of stamping snow off (his) feet 


Noun compounds with ta-® are, e. g.: 


tan‘a’s-vyagi foot-cleft, split in hoof, spaces between toes 
ta‘pa’'ia‘pt sole (of moccasin) 
ta*qu'c:'1 top piece stitched on to upper of moccasin 

(7) to-" Fist (cf. perhaps verb-stem tana- TO PUNCH): 


to‘tca-’ra’t’_ shakes (his) fist (at) 
ta‘pa't-A*qingi to burst (trans.) by punching 
ta‘ti’ywar* closes up (a hole) by punching (his) fist (against it) 
ta‘pa’raiva-n-va‘m-int I shall knock them down with (my) fist 
‘gya’u‘qwat‘ pushes in with (his) fist 

(8) tco-? HEAD (survival of old Uto-Aztekan stem for HEAD, cf. 
Nahuatl tzon-tlz): 


tco‘pa’ntui* shakes (his) head 
tcoma’ntiyt’ shakes (his) head 
tca*qo'q:ain'¥t* sounds like a noise of punching hard on head (or face) 


As first element in noun compounds it occurs, e. g., in: 


tea’p’'ku- brains 





oe 
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(9) ts-" WITH THE POINT OF A LONG OBJECT, STICK. This is a 
very frequent instrumental prefix. Examples are: 


tsumt’n-I‘cai* turns (meat put to roast on red-hot ashes) with a stick 

ts-tsa’nki’aq:a‘ to hold on a pole 

ts-qu’r’ut* pokes in a hole with the point of a stick 

ts‘tu’n’nat* braces (house, tree) with a pole 

ts-po-’i* tries to remove (splinter from flesh) by prying out with a 
point (e. g. of needle) 

tsuni’ntcikingi to shake with the end of a stick 

tsegwt'n-aiva'yA will throw him (in) with a stick 

tsuywt”’tnqi_ to knock down with a stick 

ts‘ka’vinat’ cuts (with a knife) 


(10) wi-? WITH THE LENGTH OF A LONG OBJECT, sTICK. The 
applicability of the primary meaning of this prefix is sometimes 
obscured. Examples of its use are: 


wi‘po'n’noai’ drums 

win’ ruxwe’ moves a stick back and forth on the notched rasp 

Wwi‘go’pin’NA to break against the edge of something 

wi‘ga'vitcat’ cuts several objects 

wi‘pa’rai‘ knocks (them) down by slashing with a stick 

wi'pit“kiuyuptya’ grazed (it) with (his) wing 

wi‘qa'm’m- to cover 

wi‘to’n’no.1° shakes (e. g. a blanket) 

nayga vaywipantuywiyint ear-instrumental-shake-iterative-present-I, 
I shake my ears 


A few examples of wi-, before y, may contain another form of 
this element: 


wiyu'm’MuU*quingi to hit slightly (as with a willow switch) on the 
edge (cf. mayu’m’Mu*kwingi to nudge, poke with the finger) 

wi ya ngi’na- to cut notches, wi’ya’ygi’na-q:ai- to have notches cut 
into (itself) 


(11) ta-7 BY THROWING, WITH A STONE (cf. perhaps verb-stem 
tavi- TO THROW ASTONE). Externally it is identical with ta-’ Foor (see 
6 above). Examples are: 


tani’ntcikingi to shake by throwing an object at (it) 
ta‘pa’rat‘ knocks (them) down with stones 
tanwi’ vygi to knock (it) down with a rock 





Pa IRIS PR ER SERN FEO BRAT ey ta > 
; 


ET LIES oe Fe AE, Mee ERY RE DY Sit RE EE > 
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ta‘c.'n’I*qava‘raywA let us all play the ring-and-pin game 

ta*qa’ .iyunw- to split in two by hitting on a stone 

yu o’RA*gop-in’NA leg-instrumental-break, to break a leg by throwing 
a stone at (it) 


Cf. also, as example of a noun compound: 
ta‘c.'ywampt coarse gravel (cf. ciywa’mpt gravel) 


(12) qu-? FIRE (cf. independent noun stem gun-a- FIRE; also inde- 
pendent Shoshonean *ku-, e. g. Tiibatulabal gu-t, Cahuilla ku-t): 


qumu'ntuaripiya’ heated stones by putting them on the fire 
gu‘tu’n-yt* drills for fire 

qu‘ pa’ra-xat‘ pops in the fire 

qu‘ts’k-iyint I build a fire 

gona’ yoxwar. water boils 

gu‘ts”ai* roasts on a spit 

goq:‘wavtcayi’ breaks it in half by burning over the fire (song form) 


(13) ci-’ coLtp (survival of Uto-Aztekan stem *se-, cf. Nahuatl 
ce-ti). This element is not freely used, but occurs only in certain 
stereotyped forms, e. g.: 


cI‘pt’rat‘ (object) is cold 

ci‘pa’v’aiyint I feel cold (lit., I die of cold; cip-a- as incorporated 
noun has not been otherwise found) 

cI‘ pt’ xurutca-q-aip-tyain-c’ felt as though a cold breeze were in his head 

ci‘tu’’t‘ (it) is cold weather 

eI‘ pi'n-uk-ain-c' (it is) draughty, chilly 

MA‘ci'quaiyint my hands are cold 


(14) ta-* sun, HEAT (cf. independent tava- suN, DAY). This ele- 
ment also occurs only in certain stereotyped forms: 


taro’’‘ (it) is hot weather (cf. ci-t-w’i- above) 
ta‘ci’a-" to be dawn 
ta‘ci’p-a-* to be evening 

Possibly also: 


tavai- to set (brush) on fire 
tavac-u- to dry in the sun 


(15) tea-*. This prefix is fairly common and is clearly instrumental 
in force, as shown, e. g., by its alternation with other instrumental 
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prefixes (e. g. ma-*, ta-’, tsi-’). Its precise force, however, is far 
from clear. Perhaps it denotes indefinite instrumentality. In some 
cases it seems to refer, like ma-, to the HAND. Examples are: 


tcA‘pa’ntui* shakes (with the hand) (cf. ta‘pa’ntu- to shake with the 
feet) 

tcq’y’wa.i* scratches (with the hand) (cf. tq’y’wa.i* scratches with the 
foot) 

tcA*goitcar’ takes off clothes (cf. mayo’itcat‘ takes off gloves, bracelets, 
armlets) 

tca-’mpin’na-- to raise so as to uncover (tca-i’mpin’na--) (cf. mai’- 
mpin-aygi- to raise covering from) 

tca*pa’qgin’NA_ to tear into two pieces; tca*pa’y(a)itca- to tear to 
pieces (cf. ta‘ pa’y.tca- to rip open in several places; wit/ywt‘paq-un’NA 
knife-edge-tear-momentaneous-causative, to rip open with a knife) 

tcan-o’yqwa-ygiva‘n-c’ will pull (feathers, hairs) out by force 

tcA‘pu’ruxwi' scatters (trans.), sows (seeds) 

teA*pi nikigupiyain:’ (it) appeared like open, darkness cleared up 
(16) 9-, assimilated u- ROUND OBJECT, HOLE (9-" before momentan- 

eous forms, 9-* before durative forms). ‘This element occurs only 

in a few stereotyped forms: 

a‘pa’gi- to be (one-)holed, participle a‘pa’g-(a)itci with a hole, 
av”a'xutcai- to have holes eeseneneiaiiien from -pag:t-, -pay.- to tear, 


see under tca- above) 
U‘pu'q-wi- to bounce (like a ball) (cf. ta‘pu’q-wi- to jump). 


This element is not a true instrumental, but rather a stereotyped 
objective classifier. It may, indeed, be used with true instrumental 
prefixes, e. g. mao'p-A*ga-ygi- TO MAKE A HOLE BY STICKING ONE'S 
HAND INTO. 

A few verbs in u-’ referring to SLEEP or CLOSING ONE’S EYES may 
possibly contain this element (ROUND OPENING metaphorically > 
EYE?): 
u‘tu'c-uywi't- to cause to go to sleep (cf. tu‘cu’y’w- to exercise 

power upon, to cause to do as one wishes) 
u‘tcu’m’m- to have one’s eye’s closed, u‘tcu’m’ma-- to close one’s eyes 

It is just as possible, however, that this u-’ is assimilated from an 
i-7 that appears also in it-i’y’wa-ampaya- TO TALK IN ONE’S SLEEP. 


(17) pa-- water. This is nothing but the incorporated noun 
stem pa:-*, pa-* WATER used instrumentally. It is listed here as a 
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prefix because it occurs in a number of verbs whose bare stems are 
not found in use without it: 


patca'g-wa'- to get wet, patca’g-wi- to be wet 
pari’yi- to wash (trans.), nava’riyi- to wash oneself 
patca’g‘inwa- to water, irrigate 


Less probably also: 
nava’qgi- to bathe (intrans.) (non-reflexive -paqi- not found) 


The instrumental prefixes are much more closely connected with 
the verb stem proper than any other elements preceding the stem, 
e. g. adverbial prefixes, reflexive na- (see § 22, 1), or incorporated 
nouns. An instrumental prefix comes nearest the stem. Owing to 
this close connection, the psychological analysis becomes somewhat 
obscured at times, so that the notion of instrumentality may be 
repeated in a preceding incorporated noun, e. g. wit’-ywi‘paq:in’NA 
TO RIP OPEN WITH A KNIFE (contains both instrumental incorporated 
noun wii- KNIFE and instrumental prefix -ywi- < -wi- WITH THE 
BLADE OF A LONG OBJECT). Sometimes an instrumental prefix is 
so closely identified with the stem that it may be preceded by another 
instrumental prefix, e. g. MA‘pi’k-i- TO TOUCH (that ma-’ is a prefix 
is indicated by parallel ta‘pi’k-i- TO TOUCH WITH THE FOOT): wima’- 
pik-I TO TOUCH WITH THE EDGE OF A STICK, toma’p-ik-I TO TOUCH 
WITH THE FIST. 


§ 22. Reflexive and reciprocal prefixes. 


(1) na-* SELF, EACH OTHER (nan- before tc, ts). Properly speaking, 
forms in na-* are nothing but compounds of reflexive pronominal 
stem na- (for independent na- with postpositions, see § 46) and verb- 
stem or noun-stem (for type of compound see § 18, 2, ¢; 1, i). 
The element na- is so frequently and idiomatically used, however, 
that it seems advisable to treat it as a prefix. 

Its primary significance is reflexive, e. g.: 


pini- to see navi nituik-ai(y)ayant he let me 
see himself 

unwai- to hang nay’waip ya’ hung (him)self 

a‘ya-ru- to make a pifion jay na’ a‘*yaRUqwuqumpa’ shall turn 
(them)selves into pifion jays 

sa’a- to boil nA‘sa’ ai‘ boils (him)self, takes a 
sweat-bath 


parixi- to wash (trans.) nava’rix.’ washes (him)self 
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Many verbs in na- have. an indirect reflexive or mediopassive signi- 


ficance. 
na-. Examples are: 


(stem not used alone) 
(stem not used alone) 


-qa'- 
-to’’a- 


-paqi- to bathe (bare stem not 
in use) 
-qut-ci’a- (for qu-’ see § 21, 12) 


Not infrequently the stem is not in use without the prefixed 


naya'- to wear (clothing) 

naro’a-yu- to have (one’s skin) 
on 

nava q:ipiya' 
selves 

nayu’'t-ci’a- to burn up (intrans.) 


bathed (them)- 


A very common derivative of the primary idea of na- is that 
of reciprocity, generally of the subject, less often of the object, 


e. g. 
quq‘wi- to shoot 
ton‘a- to punch 
kwip-a- to hit 


maya-. to give 


tintinia-_ to tell (on) 
tiv’iyu- to ask 
-tsin’na- (stem not used alone) 


nayu'q-wiygi- to shoot at each 
other, i. e. to fight 
ni’aynA naro'n’naygit’ I-him self- 
punch-to-present, I have a fist- 
fight with him 
nayw p-a*gap iya 
each other 
naywa' xangi- 
to pay 
nari'ntinia(i) yi’ime 
each other 
nari v”’inuq war 
another 
nantsin’na- to joint, cause to be 
joined together 


(they) hit 
self-give-to, 1. e. 
they tell on 


(they) ask one 


Reduplicated nana-, to express either iteration or distribution of 
reflexive-reciprocal activity (see § 58, 3 and 4), is common, e. g.: 


na-ro-'q-wa- to stretch oneself 


cu'yu-ngwai-...cu- to be one 


nana’ ro-q:-wat* 


stretches (him)- 
self several times 


nana'c-v-yunqwaiyuc'u (they) be- 


ing one by one 


It is frequently employed where emphasis on reciprocity, as distinct 
from reflexive activity, is desired, even when not more than two 


actors are involved, e. g.: 
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winai- to throw down nana’ ywynaingiyiayant I throw 
each other with him, i. e. I 
wrestle with him 
naruywa- to oneself, to give to nana’ruywa(i)yiag-A (they) 2 
oneself give it to each other 
The idea of reciprocity leads naturally to that of duality of terms 
involving mutual relationship, e. g.: 


pavi- elder brother nava'nywt two brothers 

teA*ga’itsi- younger brother nantca’q:aitsitywt two brothers 

moa(tst)- father na’y’ wA‘tsinwe self-fathers, father 
and son 

pia- mother navi'anwe self-mothers, mother 
and daughter (or son) 

gum-‘a- husband nayu'm-aywt self-husbands, hus- 
band and wife 

gimants- stranger nayi mantsiywt two who are 
strangers to each other 

tiyiv’i- friend nari'xiv”’iywe two friends 

pai- three navai- 2x 3,1. e. six 


Plurals of such dual reciprocals are formed by reduplicating na- to 
nana-, e. g. nan-a’vanywet (three or more) BROTHERS; nana’-y’ watsi- 
yWL FATHER AND SONS; nana’riyiv’iywet (three or more) FRIENDS. 


(2) nai-". This element, which is perhaps compounded of reflexive- 
reciprocal na- and an unexplained -7-", occurs only in: 


piywa- wife na'impinwa- wife’s sister, (man’s) 
brother’s wife, i. e. potential 
wife 

guma- husband na'inquma- husband’s brother, 


(woman’s) sister’s husband, i. e. 
potential husband 


§ § 23-37. DERIVATIVE AND ForRMAL SUFFIXES. 
§ 23. Types of derivative and formal suffixes. 


By “derivative suffixes” are here understood such elements as have 
derivational rather than purely formal or syntactic value, i. e. such 
elements as help to build up the word as such from the stem rather 
than .to relate the word to other words in the sentence. Under 
formal suffixes are not here included strictly syntactic elements. 
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Derivative and formal suffixes may be grouped into seven more or less 
clearly distinct types of elements. 1. Noun suffixes, including abso- 
lutive or classifying elements, elements defining possession, and tense 
elements; 2. Nominalizing suffixes, generally suffixed to verb stems, 
embracing agentive, instrumental, and verbal noun suffixes, certain 
special noun-forming elements, and participial suffixes; 3. Verbalizing 
suffixes, affixed to nominal, adjectival, or demonstrative stems; 4. 
Verbal derivative and formal suffixes, affixed to verb stems, embracing 
suffixes of movement, voice, verbal aspect, number, tense, and mode; 
5. Diminutive -(n)ts-, suffixed to both predicating and denominating 
terms; 6. Numeral suffixes; 7. Quasi-pronominal suffixes of special 
nature. In general it may be said that the derivative suffixes of 
Southern Paiute are, on the whole, of a general and colorless rather 
than of a specific or concrete nature. 


§ 24. Noun suffixes. 


(1) ABSOLUTIVE OR CLASSIFYING ELEMENTS. Many nouns end in 
a suffix that either suggests classification of the noun under a general 
category or that has little assignable significance except to render the 
noun absolute. Some of these elements disappear in composition 
or when the noun is used with a possessive pronominal enclitic, others 
may or may not. Some nouns appear with or without an absolutive 
suffix, e. g. ni’ywt and ninwi’nts: PERSON. 


(a) -vi-", -pi-", -mpi-” absolutive suffix implying indefiniteness 
or non-specification of possessor. These elements, which immediately 
follow the stem, are used with nouns expressing objects, persons, or 
relations that can hardly be thought of except in connection with 
other objects or persons, e. g. terms of relationship, body-part nouns, 
and substantivized local concepts (e. g. BOTTOM, SURFACE). They 
may be rendered by SOMEBODY’S, OF SOMETHING or, preferably, left 
untranslated. They always disappear with pronominal enclitics and 
in composition. 

Examples of -vi-” are: 


moa’-n1 father-my moa'dt (somebody’s) father 
paa’-ni aunt-my paa'dt (somebody’s) aunt 
ti‘ti’xwi- friends ti‘ti’x.widi (one’s) friends 
(plural, not reciprocal) ‘ 
taya’p-ia-nI_ servant-my taya'piagi servant, one who 


serves another 


a. a a 
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tu‘tu’xua-nI guardian-spirit-my tu‘tu’xuadi. guardian spirit 
wi'ca-* feather wi'c’'a-o1 feather 
yini-’ crown of head (e. g. yini’- yini’¢1 crown of the head 
xanti having a crown) 
ma’o-* hand ma’o’ot hand 
ga:-* back (e. g. aa-ru- to make aa’¢: back 
a back) 
pu" eye(e.g. pu''-ywi'tuv’oa- pu’''dI eye 
to cover one’s eyes) 
ni(y)a’-nI name-my ni(y)a’oi name 


u*qwi'(y)u’ arrow, U*quwi' (y)u--nI 
arrow-my 

tina--* bottom (e. g. fina-’aq:A its 
bottom) 

wiya'-* bank, edge 


naywa'-ni_ tracks-my 


Examples of -p-2-" are: 


muvi-" nose 

pai-’ blood 

wi'a-’ penis, wi’a’(i)ya-yaruar’o- 
nt‘ like his penis (obj.) 


ftra’xua-’ center, middle 


Examples of -mpi-” are: 


taywa-" tooth 
(e. g. taywantu- to make a tooth) 
ayo-" tongue (e. g. aya’ yqwat- to 
have a tongue) 


 naywa’ pi 


u*qui (y)u'¢"1 (somebody’s) ar- 
row 
tina-’o1 bottom (of anything) 


wixa’’*g1 bank, edge (at top of 
precipice) 
tracks 


muv'p:I nose 

pai'p'1 blood 

wi'a'p1 penis, wi’a’ p-untuar’on-e 
like a penis (as such, not 
thought of as belonging to any- 
one) 

tira’xuap’ center, middle (obj.) 


taywa’mpi tooth 


ayo’mpr tongue 


It should be carefully noted that even when the noun is uncom- 
pounded or used without other derivative suffix, it does not take 
the absolutive suffix when its possessor (person or object) is referred 
to or implied elsewhere in the sentence, e. g. nj’ni a’x-9 OF-ME TONGUE 
like aya’ni, not ni’ni aya’mpi, which would be intrinsically con- 
tradictory; tina: w’u'raintiA BOTTOM (obj.) IT-TOWARD-BEING (obj.), 


1. €. BEING TOWARD THE BOTTOM (of something already specified). 
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(b) -v-", -p-i-", -mpi-” classificatory suffix referring chiefly to 
animals, topographical features, and objects (chiefly movable), less 
frequently persons. It is perhaps identical etymologically with (a). 
These suffixes are in some cases constant, i. e. never dropped, in others 
movable. 

Examples of -vi-" (non-movable and movable) are: 


gi’o1 locust, gi-’unr my locust 

ayna’*o1 ant 

ta‘ci‘agi red-ant: ta‘ci’axa(-)nvi- ant-camp, ant-hill 

wi‘tca’d1 bee 

pa’a'(ist)@t animal 

iyo’@I mourning dove, iya’utcuatseywte mourning-dove-children 

cina’agdi_ wolf 

cina’ywagl coyote, cina’ywavintots- coyote-headed, cina’ywavinkai- 
to be coyote 

tayo’agi rattlesnake: toyo’aruatseywet rattlesnake-children 

ani’dI mosquito 

pa’a'd1 louse: pao’a’n1 my louse 

tira’g1 desert: ti’ra(t)yua-- desert-plain, open plain 

ava’¢1 shade: ava’xanr shade-house, summer shelter 

kinwa”’ agi doll 

puts star: pu’tseywitcap:t star-excrement, shooting stars 

ai’pI1 now: ai-* to be new (ai’-wi- probably originally noun, “recent- 
ness” 

pi‘ga’@1 cactus-cake 

ga’t’nacagi_ supernatural being who owns deer on Kaibab Plateau 
(perhaps contains agentive -vi-", see § 25, 1) 


Examples of -p-7-" are: 


paya'tcA*gap'1 red-winged blackbird 
o(w)t’p'r canyon, maa:’oipimpaynwi-ux wa  brush-canyon-in-to: 
ov'ti* end of canyon, o(w)i’ywayanti canyon-having, canyon 
q(w)a’a'p:1 tobacco: q(w)a’a’t-I‘ga- to eat tobacco, to smoke 
qu*qwa'p:1 wood: gu*qwa'’n:a:- to carry wood on one’s back 
wi'na'p1 arrow-head 


Examples of -mpi-" are: 


u*qwa'mpi tarantula (cf. u*qwa’tsa:‘ts- small spider) 
si’t’m:o“rampi! bumble-bee 


= ae A OR, 
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A few personal nouns are derived by combining (-w-",)-p7-" 
(,-mpi-") with -tsi- (see below), e. g.: 


ina’ pits: baby: iya-’ant my baby 

ini'p-its: evil spirit, ghost, ini’pntup1 ghost-making-game (for 
final -p-1, see § 25, 5, a) 
Less frequently this suffix is also combined with -mpi- (see e below), 

e. g.: 

cit’v’tmpt squaw-bush, ordinarily cii’¢t (stem cii-*, e. g. ciiru- to 
make a basket out of squaw-bush twigs) 


(c) -mpi-* BERRY. This classificatory suffix can hardly be identified 
with -mpi- of (a) or (b) above, as it occurs in consistently nasalized 
form after all stems (e. g. wa’a’mpI CEDAR-BERRY < wa’a-" CEDAR) 
and has spirantizing, not nasalizing, power. Examples are: 


tiywa'mpi_ service-berry, tiywa’mpipt_service-berry bush (for -vi- 
see e below) 

wa’'a'mp1 cedar-berry (cf. wa’a’p-t_ cedar tree) 

ts’a’mpi_ wild-rose berry, ts’a’mpidt wild-rose bush, ts:’a’mpuva-ts- 
wild-rose spring (place name) 

poxo' mpl currant, poxo’mpdt currant bush | 

wa’mpit_ red holly-like berry, wia’mpidt berry bush, wi(y)a’mp- 
xariri’ berry-sitting (obj.), berry-knoll (obj.) 

piya' i‘teampidt locust tree (lit., locust-berry-tree) 


(d) -vi-*, -p-i-*, ~mpi-* absolutive suffix, very similar, as regards 
range of usage, to -w-", -p-i-", -mpi-" (b above). It is used in certain 
body-part nouns, in nouns denoting movable objects, objects in mass 
(e. g. SAND, MUD), and topographical features, and in nouns denoting 
HIDE, BLANKET. It is partly movable, partly fixed. When appropri- 
ate, this suffix may be followed, though infrequently, by -vi-" (see a 
above). 

Examples of -vi-* are: 


pA*qa’dt sweat 

tava'tsg@t leg bone 

gi‘ca’@t (hawk’s) wing, gi‘ca’viayA his wing, gi‘ca’vid1 (somebody’s) 
wing 

pai'y.@t hair of the head: pai’a-1 hair, pai/yuni my hair 

90’ot bone, tatsc’s0gt head-bone, skull: 90’ru- to make a bone, 90” ani 
my bone 
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quna’¢t sack: wyu'naA arrow-sack, quiver 

ora’t pole, post 

wawa'dt foreshaft of cane arrow, wawa’vini my foreshaft: wawa’- 
sva- to whittle a foreshaft for a cane arrow 

mantsi’@t scraper made of foreleg of deer, mantsi’vidi (one’s) bone 
from elbow to wrist: mantsi”an1 my bone of forearm 

ti‘ca’dt rope 

uv”’a’pt meat-soup: uv’a'c-a’at‘ boils meat with soup 

A‘ta’@t sand: A‘ta’RA*ga-yanti sand-flat 

yona’dt rocks lying around loose: yona’zxanints- little gravel-house 

wa'dt mud, wa'’vint my mud: wa’n-axug-we- to fight with mud 
(missiles) , 

soyo'ot moist ground: soxo0’axanti moist 

pa’vits: little spring (< pa--* water; for diminutive -ts- see § 35) 

pit’ade fur (of animal): pi’t’a-yA his (animal’s) hair 

pit dt hide: pi%t”’a-ya4 his skin (for -’a- see 2, c) 

tinquwi'tca’agt rabbit-skin blanket 

pon’agdte skunk-blanket (< poma-* skunk), pon’avuru- to make a 
skunk-blanket 

tiy.’'ape tanned deer-hide (< fiy.a-* deer) 

pao'ntsupt hair-wrapping beaver band (< paonts-* beaver) 

tiv’t’@t hide (owned by one), fiv”t-’v’inz my hide (owned by me; 
not my own skin) 


Examples of -p-t-* are: 


ta‘pa”’ap-t stockings, socks 

gira’c’ap't water-jar stopper 

qui’ (y)a’pt fence 

tA‘st'p't flint, ta‘sc’p-u@u‘caxai- to look for flint 

pai'gapt ice 

qu‘tca’p:t ashes: gu‘tca’q-ari_ ash-colored, light gray 

tiv’.’p-t earth, country, fiv’:’p-iant my country: ftiv’:’nA*quitcuts- 
earth-worm 

pia’p't mare (< pia- mother, female) 

Ata’pt rawhide 

tu‘qu’p't panther-hide (< tuq-u-? panther), tu‘qu’p:tyai- to have a 
panther-skin 


One or other of these may really be past passive participles in 
-p't- (see § 25, 5, b). 
Examples of -mpi-* are: 
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aywa'tampt rib 

cjni’'mpt vulva, cjni’mpiayA her vulva 

cinwa'mpt sandy gravel: pari'’s:.ywaoip:1 sand-gravel “wash,” ar- 
royo 

taia’mpt gravel, mass of big and small rocks: tai’9’ip-1_ creek running 
through rocky bed (probably tota- + o72’p-1 canyon) 

pa(q)’ympt hail: pa(a)’w’ugwa- to hail (lit., to hail-rain) 

qu‘ca-*rumpt trousers string, leggings thong (lit., leggings string-hide) 

naro’ompt underwear (< nara’s-" clothes, nara’’onqwai- to have 
clothes) 

qui’n-ara’ompt clothing, blanket 


Here probably belongs also c’t-iimpt old (e. g. u’t-iimpira’i OLD 
SHIRT). 

It is not at all improbable that all examples of -vi-*, -p-i-*, -mpi-* 
that indicate HIDE, BLANKET, CLOTHING are only apparently pro- 
vided with absolutive -pi-* and that they are really compound nouns 
whose second element, -pi-*, is shortened (see § 11) from piti-*, 
pt'-* HIDE (see above; -vi-* of pii’dt HIDE itself, however, is clearly 
absolutive). 

Apparently distinct from absolutive -vi-*, though not easy to keep 
apart from it, is -vi- (-p:i- and -mpi- are not found alternating with it) 
suffixed to nouns used in some specialized or metaphorical sense. 
These nouns are generally compounds. When possessive enclitics 
are added, possessive -a- (see 2, a below) is generally suffixed to 
-vi-. Examples are: 


gam’pt nest (< gani- house) 

ta‘c’'axamdt ant-house, ant-hill 

tinga’mviant stone-house-owned-my, cave that I own: fiyga’ni cave, 
tinga’nniI my cave (that I live in) 

pu'ti'ngangt eye-cave, superciliary ridge 

tiimpa’x“sipt mouth-rim, lip (cf. ta*qu’c:1 top-piece stitched on to 
upper of moccasin) 

gan'naygavagt house-ear, flap of tepee (cf. naygava-* ear, nayga’vadi 
one’s ear) 

ta*go’vagdt foot-face (cf. gova’di one’s face) 

ta‘pa’ia‘¢t foot-surface, sole (< paia-- surface) 

ti’rauq-‘wwwi- unfeathered arrow (cf. ti’ra- empty; uq-wi-(y)u-- arrow) 


(e) -vi-*, -pi-*, -mpi-* classifying suffix for plants. It may be 
rendered PLANT, TREE, BUSH. Less frequently it is used with nouns 
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indicating parts of plants. It is a movable element. Perhaps it is 
only a special use of -vi-*, -p-i-*, -mpi-* of (d). 
Examples of -vi- are: 


maa’¢t brush, plant, maa’vini my brush: maa’xai¢a brush-mountain, 
timbered mountain 

o-xwi' dt grass: o-xw'axai- to be grassy (but also o-xwi’viaxai- to 
have grass) 

ao'yqopt dried-up tree, ao’yqoviani my dried-up tree 

wi'@t milkweed: wi’:’t-i‘cagt milkweed rope 

gana’¢@t_ willow: gana’ri* canyon-mouth bordered by willows 

ciya’dt quaking asp 

saynwa'@t sagebrush: saywa’mayanti-  sagebrush-singer 

quwiya’@t scrub oak: qwiya’rinagt oak-stump 

to’ot'dt Dbulrush 

tia’@t service-berry bush 

nangavi- leaf (< nayga- branch) 

ga’o’p@t_ pine-cone 

uru’ot arrow-stick, stick from which arrow is to be made (< uru- 
to fix an arrow) 

tina’dt stump (perhaps related to fina-’¢1 bottom, see a above) 

ga‘ca’@t tinder, slow-match, ga‘co’vuru- to prepare a slow-match 
of cedar-bark 


See also -mpi-¢t_ berry-bush under -mpi-* (c). 
Examples of -p‘i-* are: 


wa'a'p't cedar: wa’a’mpi cedar-berry, wa’a’p-a‘ts: cedar-spring 
tiv’a'pt pifion: fiv”’a-? pine-nut 

ina’pt cedar-like tree: ina’n-aywi1 apron of ina’p-t- bark 
cia’p't sapling, oyo’c.ap-t fir-sapling: cia’p-iagi_ tree-sap 
so"up't cottonwood: ca-’nunug-winti cottonwood-stream 
moywa'p't cedar-bark: moywa’q:ant_ cedar-bark wickiup 


Examples of -mpi-' are: 

ayo’'mpt fir: aya'ntava’ats: fir-chipmunk 

A*gimpt sunflower-plant: agi-" sunflower seeds 

ta‘ci'mpt_ barrel-cactus clump: ta‘ci’m-“anagt cactus-spines 

yiv'’mpt long-leafed pine: yiv”?’ykariri pine-mountain, Mt. Trum- 
bull 

yuwaumpt opuntia: yu’a’ di opuntia fruit 

s-qu'mpt “rabbit-bush”: sik-u-" gray squirrel 
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(f) -tsi-", -ntsi-" (when preceded by nasal consonant) classifying 
suffix, chiefly for animate nouns. The suffix is sometimes movable, 
sometimes not. Animate examples of -ts:-" are: 


tiv’a’ts- wolf (myth name), fiv”a’tsunavanywt wolf and his younger 
brother 

mu’rats: mule 

qui(y)a'ts- grizzly bear, qwi(y)a’tsunti‘qay’ wi to become a grizzly bear: 
que (y)ayanti grizzly bear 

pu’'tcats) mouse: navu’itcaru- to change oneself into a mouse 

sari’ts- dog: sart-‘vuyqunt my dog (lit., my dog-pet) 

tavu’ts- cotton-tail rabbit: tavu’m-uru’* cottontail-rabbit blanket 

ga’ts- rat: qa-’-tsin’nora- to poke with a stick into a hole for rats 
(-tst- is instrumental prefix, not classificatory suffix) 

sats: soldier 

paru'xuts: prophet, composer of ghost-dance song: paru’xuywanti 
prophet 

qwi-’ts- left-handed person (personal name): qwi-’n1 my left (hand) 

qu‘tcu'mpiyats- buffalo-female (personal name): qgu‘tcu’mp. heifer 
-tsi-" is common in tribal names, e. g.: 

mori’tsiywt bean-people, Moapa Paiutes 

yiv’'nti'tsywt pine-canyon-mouth-people, Uintah Utes 

payi'utsuywt fish-people, Paiutes of Panguitch Lake 

ga’'iva-utetseywt = mountain-lying-people, plateau people, Kaibab 
Paiutes 


It is not always easy to decide whether a nominal -ts:- is classifica- 
tory -ts-" or diminutive -ts- (§ 35), e. g. a’ip-ats: Boy, plur. -ts.ywe. 

A number of inanimate nouns also end in -ts- (apparently not 
diminutive -ts.-), e. g.: 


wu'ts' knife: wit’y’winap'1 knife-point, wi-’p-u‘cayai- to look for a 
knife 

mara’ts- metate: ma’RA metate 

mo’a'ts- stone mealer 


Such nouns as these corroborate Shoshonean comparative evidence, 
which shows that *-ti, *-ta (S. Californian -t, -1; S. Paiute -ts-) was 
originally used, like its Nahuatl cognate -#l(z), for all types of nouns. 
In Paiute, however, this element tended largely to become restricted 
to animate (including particularly personal) nouns. 

Examples of -ntsi- are: 
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gima’nts- stranger, gima’nts.ywit strangers, Shoshones (> Comanche): 
gima-* other 

ninwi'nts- person, niywi’ntseywt persons, Indians: niywi-* person 

tame’nts:' (male personal name) 

pA‘ci'yi’ mints: water-lizard: pA‘ci’xi’ mwaxariri water-lizard lake 

ci’mi'nts) Muddy River 


(g) -vitsi-", -p-itsi-", -mpitsi-” classifying suffix for animate nouns. 
This suffix is compounded of -vi-*, -p-t-*, -mpi-* (see d above) and 
animate -tsi-" (see f above). It is also quite possible that some of 
our examples contain diminutive -ts- (cf. pa-’vits- SPRING under d). 
Examples of -vits:-" are: 


yoyo’ vits- coyote (probably < yayo-* to copulate with) 

aiciv’its' butterfly 

yini'v’its' bald-headed (personal name; yini-* crown of the head) 
‘a'iv’tqwavits- newly married one (ai-* new + pinwa-* wife) 

ma’ piv’itsi- little one (ma” p-itsi- LITTLE with diminutive -ts:-) 


Examples of -p-itsi-" are: 


wants’ pits: antelope: wa’nts: antelope, wants.’ xari antelope-colored, 
light gray 

tu*qu’ pits: wildcat: tu*qu’ts: wildcat, tu*qu’q-aitcox-u hat of wildcat 
skin 

A‘ta'p-its' crow: A‘ta’¢-wats: crow 

moo’ pits: hooting owl: moo’n-ap-tyw old man Owl 

ciyi'pits: lizard (cf. ciyi’” mints: under f) 

a’ipapits) young man: a’ivamt young men 

nan-a'pits-) old man (perhaps with diminutive -ts:-) < nan-a- to 
gTow 


It is very difficult to separate examples of -p-its:-” that contain 
animate -tsi- from such as are clearly compounded with diminutive 
-ts-, e. g. mia’ pits: SMALL (cf. ma” ants: A LITTLE); piya’ p-its- YOUNG 
FEMALE ANIMAL, FILLY (cf. piya’p:t MARE); gam-toap-its: LITTLE 
JACK-RABBIT. Cf. enclitic- p-its- (§ 19, 3, b). Another difficulty 
lies in separating -p‘i- of -p-its:-" from past passive participial -p-i- 
(§ 25, 5, b); thus, nan-a’p-its- may be plausibly analyzed as LITTLE 
GROWN-UP ONE. 

Examples of -mpits:-" are: 


ina'mpits- badger: ina’yqwac:1 badger-tail 
miyt mpits- gopher: miyi’yganip@t gopher-house, gopher pile 
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yini’mpits- porcupine: yiyi’yqwaci porcupine-tail 
ayo’mpits: bull-snake 

ga‘(a’)mpits- ruffed grouse 

wi'qu mpits' buzzard 

tavu'mputs- cotton-tail rabbit (song-form for tavu’ts-) 
yiv’.’mpits: pine-man (personal name) < yiv“-" pine 


(2) ELEMENTS DEFINING POSSESSION. Here are grouped a number 
of suffixes that appear chiefly with possessive pronominal enclitics and 
which, on the whole, define the nature of the possessive relation. 
It is not always easy, as a matter of fact, to see exactly what increment 
of significance they bring. 


(a) -a- seems to be used to indicate possession that is alienable, 
particularly, it would seem, of such objects as are not normally 
thought of as being possessed. It is generally preceded by -pi- 
(see 1, d and e). Examples are: 
tiv’.’p:ianimi our (excl.) country (-nimi our); tiv”«’p-iaianimi our 

country (obj.) (-ca- objective, § 49, 1). 
pa-*viant spring that I own 
a’angoviant my dried-up woods 
tinga’nivia(i)ya’ywA his cave (obj.) owned as house (-ya- objective); 

tinga’nwiatsiagt his own little cave (obj.) (-tsi- diminutive; -a- 

objective; -gt, § 40, 4) 

Possessive -a- may also be used with causative -f-wi- (§ 29, 12) 
to form verbs indicating TO CAUSE TO HAVE SO AND SO, e. g.: 


tiimp”' Afiiptya‘ caused (it) to have stones 
gan’ Atuiptya’ caused (it) to have houses 
nanga' Atuiptya’ caused (it) to have branches 


For possessive -a- combining with verbalizing -kai- TO HAVE into 
-ayai- (participle -ayanti-), see § 26, 1, b; for possessive -a- after 
past passive participial -p-t-, see 3, b below. 


(b) -ywa-, -y’wa-. These elements are used very much like -a-, 
occurring both before possessive pronominal enclitics and verbalizing 
-kai- TO HAVE, not, however, before causative -f-wi-. They do not 
seem to be used after classificatory -pi-* (1, d and e), but may be 
directly appended to noun stems. Examples of -ywa- are: 


pai'ywant my blood (absolute pai’p1; in possessive forms of this 
noun -ywa- is always used) 
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u(w)t'ywayanti canyon-possessive-having, canyon 

pa'n-a’q:ar uinwayanti money-become (§ 26, 1, g)-possessive-having, 
one who has money 

quna'ywaxainup ya  fire-possessive-have-momentaneous- past, got 
fire 

nimp ywarutcaywapywaxaiyU person-wife-deprive-past pass. partic. 
(§ 25, 5, a)-possessive-have-subordinating, while having (as his own 
wife) somebody else’s wife taken away (by him) 

niv’a” uywat-uintiywant snow-rain-become (§ 26, 1, g)-present pte. 
(§ 25, 6, a)-possessive-my, snow belonging to me (snow-raining = 
snow) 


Examples of -y’wa- (it is not clear how, if at all, it differs in usage 
from -ywa-) are: 


tiimp”2'y’wa'yA his rock 

ma'xarir’inwa(i)ya-yA his clump of trees (obj.) 

qa'ntuintiy’wayA  sing-become (§ 26, 1, g)-present ptc. (§ 25, 6, a)- 
possessive-his, song belonging to him 


Both -ywa- and -y’wa- are used particularly to indicate possession 
of one of a group by the group (e. g. OUR LEADER = THAT ONE OF US 
WHO IS LEADER). This includes adjectival participles indicating 
selection (e. g. THE GOOD ONE of several). Examples are: 


nian’ waraywaA our chief; gan-c’ayantia nia-’wuy’ wA house-possessive- 
having-obj. chief-possessive, village’s chief 

ampa'xarin’wa'm:t_ talker- possessive-their, their talker; gan-t’ayanti 
ampa’xarin’wA village’s main speaker 

ava'tinw’ anw’uywA_ big-present pte. (§ 25, 6, a)-possessive-animate 
plur.- their (anim.), their big ones (anim.), those of them (anim.) 
that are big 

“’a't-inwaywia aywA _ good-present ptc.-possessive-animate plur.-obj.- 
their, the good ones (anim. obj.) 

tiv”.'te atinwa(i)’yaq'wA very good-present ptc.-obj.-their (inan.), 
a very good one of them (inan.) 


(c) -’a- is used to indicate possession, chiefly of body-parts, that 
is inherent without being strictly inalienable. In other words, it 
is suffixed to nouns indicating objects (or persons) that do often 
occur disconnected in experience (e. g. SALIVA, BONE, SKIN) but are 
thought of as indissolubly connected. Examples are: 
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90”ant my bone (i. e. bone of my own body); aya’via0’* shoulder- 
bone-possessive, shoulder-blade: absolute 90’¢t bone 

pi%” a(i)ya-yA his skin (obj.): absolute pii’¢t skin, hide 

ni’ni gi‘tsi’”’* me saliva-possessive, my saliva: absolute qi‘tsc’¢1 saliva 

ni’nt tamu’’* me sinew-possessive, my sinew: absolute tam-u'@ "1 
sinew 

tiyi'ayoo"* deer-fat-possessive, fat of deer: absolute yoo’ "1 fat 

gari'n-imporotsi’* saddle-head-possessive, saddle-horn 

ninwi’a(i)ya-qA person-possessive-obj.-its, its (country’s) people 
(obj.) 


(d) -in’(n)i-* (-’in-2-*) OWNED. This element is always employed 
with alienable nouns and has a specific reference to actual ownership 
as contrasted with mere possession in the grammatical sense. Ex- 
amples are: 


pura’ain’nint my flour 

poa'in’nint my owned trail (not merely: trail that I use) 

saxw(e’)ia-in’nint my owned belly, (some animal’s) belly that I 
possess (as meat); contrast saxw(e’)ia-n1 my belly 

gani”’nint my house (that I own); contrast gani’n1 my house (that 
I live in) 

quna’i’niaraywA our possessed fire (obj.) 

ni’ gamit” inixa’ I jackrabbit-owned-have, I have a jackrabbit 
(gami’xa‘ to be a rabbit, see § 26, 1, a) 

cI‘ pu'v”’ ain intsvyaim:t’ cold-water-owned-diminutive-have-usitative 
present, is wont to have cold water (ci‘pu’v”a--) 


(e) -vungu-*, -p-unqu-*, -mpuygu-* PET, DOMESTICATED ANIMAL. This 
is no true suffix, but merely the compounded form of puyqu-* HORSE 
(belonging to one; contrast gava’* HORSE absolutely), originally PET, 
DOMESTICATED ANIMAL, DOG (cf. Tiibatulabal puygu-l poa). It is 
listed here because it is regularly added to all nouns denoting owned 
animals. It is a suffix in the making. Examples are: 


gava-’vungunt my horse (more frequently simply puyqu’nz) 

pi’ xuvunquraywA_ pig-pet-our, our pig 

a(i)ya’vunqunit my turtle 

sari’vunqunt my dog; sari-’vuyquxwai- to have a dog 

qu‘tcu’mpunquni buftalo-pet-my, my ox; qu‘tcu’/mpumpuyquywirayw A 
buffalo-pets (for reduplication see § 58, 2, d) -animate plur.-our, 
our cattle 
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(3) TENSE ELEMENTS. Tense can be expressed in nouns provided 
they are first verbalized. This is generally done by suffixing -kai- To BE 
(§ 26, 1, a) and then turning the denominative verb into a participle. 
Thus, the future form of gava:-* HORSE is gava-’xaiva-nti HORSE-BE- 
FUTURE-PARTICIPLE, A HORSE TO BE; similarly, gam-t’xaiviitci JACK- 
RABBIT-BE-USITATIVE-PARTICIPLE, ALWAYS A JACKRABBIT. Here we 
shall specifically list only two compound suffixes relating to past 
time, because of their rather characteristic usage. 


(a) -yaip't-, -q-aip't-, -ygaip't- HAVING BEEN, PAST, FORMER; 
compounded of -kai- To BE and past participial -p-i- (see § 25, 5, a). 
Examples are: 
ini'a-yaip-int my dead relation < ini’a-ni my relative 
muru’txaip't cast-away blanket 
a‘tca’(vi)yaip:t formerly used water-jar (9’t-c,) 
gayaaitiaxaip'ia’aywa rat-hunt-place-be-past partic.-obj.-his, place 

(obj.) where he used to hunt rats 
tona’uykaip:t punch-er-be-past partic., one who used to be a puncher 


(b) -p-i- PAST, FORMER. This is the past participial -p-i- (see § 25, 
5, a), only rarely used with noun stems, e. g.: 
gan’p:t abandoned house, village site, old camping place 
It is sometimes found combined with possessive -a- (2, a) as -p-ia-, 
e. g.: 
a’ipApi(y)ariyiv’int youth-past-possessive- friend-my, my former 
youthful friend | 


This -p-ta- occurs also combined with other elements in verbal 
forms (see -p-ia-yai-t-ua-, § 32, 8; -p-ia-yi-, § 32, 7). 


§ 25. Nominalizing suffixes. 


These are formed chiefly from verb and adjective-verb stems. The 
verbal noun in -n-a- and the various participles are in very frequent, 
in part idiomatic, use. 


(1) AGENTIVE -vi-", -mpi-". Examples of agentive -vi-” are: 


muwaraxi- to crush wa’'a'mpm-uwaraxidi cedar-ber- 
ry-crusher, spermophile 
marin-a- to chase ninwi’m-arin-agli man-chaser, 


lizard (sp.) 
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naya'ringi- to dodge naya'ringidt dodger 


na'- to carry on one’s back ninwi'n:o°oI man-carrier, roc 
ampaxa- to talk ampa'xagi_ talker 
tona- to punch tona’uykaip:t one who used to 


be a puncher 
Examples of agentive -mpi-” are: 


to kick 
to grunt, growl 


taya’mpi_ kicker 
ora’ ywimpl_ = grunter 


taya- 
oranwi- 


Agentives are used to refer only to permanent (quasi-occupational) 
activities. ‘Temporary or casual agentives are expressed by means 
of active participles (see 6 below). 


(2) INSTRUMENTAL -nimpi-, -n’impi-. This suffix is compounded 
of usitative -ni-” (see § 30, 11) and passive participial -p-i- (see below) ; 
-n’impi- has accessory ’, perhaps of momentaneous significance (§ 
53, 2,a,3). There seems to be no clear difference of function between 
~nimpi- and -n’impi-. 

Examples of instrumental -nimpi- are: 


yi ixi- to swallow yvi'animpt swallower, throat 

gari- to sit, ride horseback qari'n-impt saddle 

wi‘ga'm’mi- to cover pu’'ywi'gam’munimpt eye-cov- 
erer, blinder (for a horse) 

yum’muxwi- to poke tayu’m’muxwinimpe foot-poker, 


spur 
ts-qwa'n’nonompt = mush-stirrer 
tA‘ci'n’nunimpt rabbit-head used 
in cup-and-ball game 


ts-qwan’no- to stir up (mush) 
ta‘cin’m- to play cup-and-ball 
with a rabbit’s head 


Examples of -n’impi- are: 


iya- to enter movi ixan’nimpt  nose-enterer, 
bit and bridle : 

tinwa- to close gan'ntcinwg’nimpt house-closer, 
door 

I‘ta’- to stretch out (a skin) I‘ta'n’nimpe hide-stretching 
frame 

kwip-a- to beat kwi‘pa'n’impt beater, shinny- 
stick 

















pA*gqa- to kill, to guess the right 
bone in the hand-game 


pA*qa'n nimpt bone that is to be 
guessed in the hand-game 
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On the whole it seems that the action in instrumentals in -n’impi- 
is conceived of as momentaneous, in those in -nimpi- as durative. 


(3) VERBAL NOUN IN -n-a-. Verbal nouns in -n-a- are freely 
formed from all verbs and often appear in syntactic combinations. 
More often than not, a verbal noun in -n-a- is used with a possessive 
pronoun, often in a subjective or objective relative sense. When a 
tense suffix is absent, it refers to present or general time. Futures 
in -va:-n-a- (cf. § 32, 4) and perfectives in -q-ai-n-a- (cf. § 32, 3) are also 
very common. In the case of transitive verbs, the action is to be 
thought of as passive rather than active, e. g. ampa’yananI MY TALK- 
ING, WHAT IS SAID BY ME. Nevertheless, the matter of voice does 
not seem to be clearly defined in -n-a- forms. Examples are: 


ni’nt no""nanI me carying-my, my pack 

ninwi’ RUqwat-‘uywaq:an-araywA_ person-under-to-plural subj.-verbal 
noun- our, our going under a person, our being beaten 

w'a'yn-am: ur ‘a’i’ningucampa shouting-their it silent-become-but, 
but their shouting became silent 

to’o'ivi’oran’nayw ari bulrush-digging-his it, the bulrushes he digs 
(dug) up 

ni’ o'p-a’ an'va-n imi a’i’nami I thus do-shall thee saying-thy, I 
shall do as you say 

ti‘qa’'va-n’anw u’R eat-future-verbal noun-his it, his being about to 
eat, for him to eat 

ngno’cwa'n-ant what I shall dream 

ngno'c-kainant what I dreamt 

m”a'n ?ani’'k-a ia’vuruyguqwainani that-one do-resultative wounded- 
make-momentaneous-perfective-verbal noun-my, that one it is 
whom I have wounded 


Cases of -n‘a- as noun-forming or adjective-forming derivative 
without clear verbal force are uncommon, e.g.: 


uru’anA being, property < uru’a- to be 
wiyo'a‘paq‘inA vulva-perforated-verbal noun, vagina 
ava’”’*nA much < ava’ to be much 


For the idiomatic use of -n-a-c-u- with verbs of doing and saying, 
see § 62. 


(4) SPECIAL NOMINAL DERIVATIVES. Here are grouped a few 
nominalizing suffixes of more than ordinarily concrete significance. 
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(a) -tia- PLACE OF. Examples of nouns in -tia- formed from verb 
stems are: 


na’ a’it-ui- to cause to burn na’a’it-uti* cause-to-burn place, 
fireplace 
tuy(w)u:- to cache tuy(w)u'‘tiant my caching-place, 
my cache 
ga‘-yaai- to hunt rats gayaatt-iaxaipiaaywa place 
where (obj.) he used to hunt 
rats 
niv”’a-RA tan’ni- to shake off snow —niv”a’RA‘ton’Ni‘ti’aywa_ his place 
from one’s feet of shaking off snow from his 
feet 
kwi‘tu- anus + yoyo- to copulate = kwr'‘ti’iayoti* —_anus-copulating- 
with place, passive pederast 


Less commonly -tia- is suffixed to noun stems, e. g.: 


gani- house gan’tiant my house-place, my 
camping place 


Alone among derivative suffixes, -t-ia- forms a reduplicated plural] 
(see § 58, 2, b): -t-iria- PLACES OF, e. g.: 


ti‘ga’tiA eating place ti‘ga’tiriA eating places 
gan'tiA camping place gan't-iriA camping places 


(b) -va-, -p-a-, -mpa- CONTEST, FIGHT. Examples are: 


nayu'qwip'A war, battle with bows and arrows (lit., shoot-one- 
another-contest), obj. nayu’q:-wipata 
oa'mpa fist-fight, obj. 90’mpaia 


An isolated noun suffix -va-* occurs in nayga’va-* EAR (absolute 
nanga vag!) < nayga- TO HEAR. Also isolated is -mpa-? in tuyumpa-? 
SKY < tuyu-" up. Both of these are old Shoshonean elements, cf. 
Hopi nak“-ve, Gitanemuk a-ka-va, i. e. a-k-a-va (< *a-ykava < 
*a-naka-va) EAR; Tiibatulabal dogu-mba-l, Méhineyam dugu-ba-t, 
Gabrielino tuku-pa-r SKY. 


(c) -ri--, -ti--, -nti-- CANYON MOUTH. ‘This suffix seems to be added 
only to noun stems, but is most conveniently listed here. Perhaps 
it is related to -t‘ia- PLACE OF. Examples are: 


gana-*_ willow gana’ri’ mouth of canyon bor- 


dered by willows (> Kanab) 
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oi-? canyon (absolute oz’p-r) oti’ mouth of canyon 

yiv'i-" pine yiv nti’ mouth of canyon bor- 
dered by pines (> Uintah), 
yiv’'nti'tsywe Uintah Utes 


(d) -’ya--* FORE PART. This suffix also is apparently added only 
to noun stems. It has been found in: 


wawa-* foreshaft to cane arrow wawa'(i)’ya-¢t foreshaft 
(absolute wawa’ dt) 

tiimpa- mouth tiimpa” ya’ mouth of canyon 
(apparently found only in com- 
pounds, e. g.: s-qu’rumpa’ya‘ 
mouth of rabbit-bush canyon 
< s-qu’-mpt rabbit-bush; 9a’7- 
t-iimpa(z)’ya* mouth of salt- 
canyon < aa- salt) 


(e) Isolated elements. There are a few elements that may be 
recognized as noun suffixes (or stereotyped compounded stems), 
but to which no definite meaning can be assigned. Among these is 
-n’nanga- (cf. perhaps nayga- EAR-ORNAMENT) in bird nouns: 


giri’n’naygats' sparrow-hawk 
ava'n’naygA goose 


-G-wa-(tst-) occurs in: 
A‘ta’'qG-wots' crow (cf. parallel a‘ta’p-its-) 


-tca’- occurs in: 
u*qwa’tsa‘ts- small spider (cf. u*qwa’mpi tarantula) 


(5) PasstvE ParticipLes. Two distinct suffixes of closely related 
meaning are frequently employed in Paiute to express the passive 
participle, -pi- and -pi-. It is difficult to say just what difference 
of meaning there is between these elements, though they are not 
used interchangeably. On the whole, -p-2- seems to have a more 
substantival force, -pt- a more truly participial one; it would be 
incorrect to press this point, however. Moreover, -p-7- is primarily 
tenseless except when preceded by specific tense elements, e. g. 
future -va--; -pi- is always preterital. Both may be formed from 
intransitive stems, though derivatives formed from transitive verbs 
are naturally far more common. 
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(a) -pi- passive participle. 


sa’a- to boil 
ayan‘i- how? to do (be) in what 
way? 


cu(w)ai- to be glad 
non‘ac.- to dream 


tavi- to hit, plur. subj. tav-k-a- 


tixwi-n-a- to tell a story 
ti‘ga- to eat 


wi- to drink 


ampaya- to talk 
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Examples are: 


sa’a'p'1 what is boiled, mush 

gatceu’q-w aya'n 1?kar‘ pin naia’- 
vanwe’ not-it how-do-perfec- 
tive-passive partic.-like seem- 
negative, it does not look as 
though capable of handling 


cu(w)a’ip:'t (some one’s) being 
glad 

non‘a'c-.p'I what is dreamt, dream 
(as noun) 

tavi’k-am-tp' who are (were) al- 
ways hit 


tixwi'n-ap'1 what is told, story 

ti‘ga’va-p'1 what shall (always) 
be eaten 

ivi'p't something drunk, 1v’- 
k-aipt what was evidently 
drunk (by someone) 

nanga'piya ampa’x:ApiA heard 
talked (obj.), heard some one 
talking 


cu:p:ar’ua- several gather together cu-’p-ar’uap1 gathered-together, 


gathering place 


A considerable number of nouns referring to games are passive 


participles in -p7-, e. g.: 


naiaynwi- to play the hand-game naia’ywip:1 hand-game 


ini'pntu- to make a ghost, to 
play at ghosts 
mavo'xai- to make a pile of dirt 


(b) -p:i- past passive participle. 


sa’ma- to spread out (a blanket, 
sheet) 


wi‘tca’- to wrap about 


ini’p.ntup:1 ghost-making game 


mavo'xaip'1 game of making piles 
of dirt 


Examples are: 


sa’ma’p:t having been spread 


out, cover on which something 
is put 

wi'tca’p't having been wrapped 
about, band 
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no'- to carry on one’s back no"pt carried on one’s back, 
pack 
ai- to say a’ip-ta-y o- pac: anw'ptya’ say- 


passive partic.-obj.-his_ that- 
way-again it-did, it happened 
as he had said 7 

naynga- to hear mai’m imi nanga’q:aip:t’m1 that- 
thy thee hear-perfective-pas- 
sive partic.-thy, that (is) thy 
heard, that is what you heard 


qwii- to take pinwa'xwiipiywAa _~wife-taken- 
his, whom he had taken as wife 

gra- to dig up ora’p-int my having-been-dug, 
something that I dug long ago 

qwA‘ci- to be ripe qwA‘ci’p‘tag'A ripened-it, it (is) 
ripe 

qwitca-_ to defecate qwitca’p't excrement 

si'i- tourinate si’i'p't urine 


Several nouns referring to ceremonials, dances, and games are 
really past passive participles in -pi-, e. g.: 


ki(y)a- to play, dance a round’ ki(y)a’p-t round dance 
dance 
-tiv’i’- to lead away gam‘t'n-ariv’t’ pt jackrabbit-re- 
ciprocal-lead away-passive par- 
tic., game in which each tries 
to head off rabbits from others 
yaya- tocry yaya'pt having been cried, 
mourning ceremony 
tu’u'n’NI*ga- to dance the scalp tu’u’n’NI*gap-t_ scalp dance 
dance 


(6) AcTIVE PARTICIPLES.. The primary form of the active parti- 
cipial suffix is -fi-". When unpreceded by a tense element, it refers 
to present time or, particularly in secondary substantival uses, is 
tenseless. Participles of explicitly temporal reference may be 
formed from the present participle by prefixing appropriate temporal 
suffixes to -fi-". Animate plurals are formed by suffixing -m-i- (§ 
48, 1, a), e. g. -rimi-. 


(a) Present participle: -ri-” (-tci-” after 7; -ntci-" after nasal + 2), 
-ti-", -nti-". Examples are: 
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ti‘ga- to eat 
ivi’-k-a-* several drink 
nia- to blow 


gA‘qa’ri-- to run away 
pu‘teu’tcuywa-* to understand 


wi-* to drink 
tcanwit'k-1qwa’(a)i-* to die off 


avi-* to lie 
an‘i-" 
ai-* to say 


“a-" to be good 
Api iywa’ai-’ not to sleep 


naa-" to burn 
-mi-" usitative 
-r'ui-" to become 
NU“qui-"_ to flow 
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ti‘ga’Ri eating 

ivi'k-arimt those drinking 

nia’rRi blowing, wind; nia’rinti‘- 
gan wi'piya’ turned into wind 

gA‘qa’riri one who runs away 

mi pu‘teu'teuywariqwa thou 
(art) understanding-it 

wi'ter drinking 

tcanwi'k-1qwa’ (a)itei{m”iA 
dying off (obj.) 

av'tci lying, plateau 

ani'ntci doing so, anim. plur. 
an-t'ntcim”i- 

a’intci saying, sayer (§ 13, 3) 

“’a't-I good 

A‘pi'iywa’ait‘T one who does not 
sleep 

na’a’'inti burning, fire 

a’imintimt those saying 

tuywa'r’uinti becoming night 

nu*qui nti flowing, stream ~ 


those 


For -kanti- HAVING; BEING < -kai- TO HAVE; TO BE, see § 26, 1, a, b. 


(b) Future participle: -va-nti-", -mpa-nti-"; formed from future 
-va‘-", -mpa'-" (§ 32, 4). Examples are: 


pi‘p'tci- to arrive 


pi‘ka” ayaxai- to be a hard-shell 


turtle 
pAqa'yu-"_ to kill 


pi‘ p'tciv’a-nti being about to 
arrive, going to arrive, shall be 
arriving 

pi'‘ka”’ axaiva-nti destined to be a 
hard-shell turtle 

pA*qa'yumpa-nti going to kill, 
will kill 


(c) Usttative participle: -vatci-", -mpatci-". The usitative element 
-va-, phonetically treated as though terminating in -7-*, is not other- 
wise used as a verb suffix. It is perhaps identical with postpositive -va- 
AT (§ 50, 4, 37), which also changes following -f- to -tc-. Examples are: 


non‘o’c1- to dream 


naai- to burn 


non:a'e:wiitci accustomed = to 
dream, having ever dreamt 
na’a’ivitci wont to burn 
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qari- to sit gari'vatci who always sits 

o-xwai- to have an arrow o’xwaivitci provided with an 
arrow 

nontsin’i- to fly nonts'n’ivitci always flying a- 
round 

-mi-" usitative avi'mimpatci always  accus- 


tomed to lie down 


(d) Perfective participle: -q:anti-"; based on perfective -q-a7- (§ 32, 3). 
Examples are: 


pim’k-ai- to see pin’k-aik-oanti having seen 

pa’x:Iqwo’ai- to go away pa’x:1qwo’aik-anti having gone 
away 

gan’xai- to have a house gan’ xaik-anti who had a house 


(e) Narrative preterital participle: -p-iyanti-"; based on narrative 
preterital -p-iyai-. This participle differs from the preceding in 
referring more explicitly to past time, also in being more frequently 
used in narrative as a sort of equivalent for properly preterital forms 
in -p'tyai- (see §32 , 6; also § 55, 4, e). Examples are: 


pA*qa yuti-- to be killed pA*qa yutiipiyanti’y uru’’ avi’ be- 
killed-preterit partic.-he _ is- 
dubitative, maybe he has been 


killed 
tiyat- to take place tiya’tpiyanti having taken place 
gA*gqa'yuygqu'- would kill pA*qa ynuyquu*pryantini who 
would have killed me 
’u'rainu- to go towards it ni’ u'raigupiyanti I (am) having- 
gone-towards-it, I went to- 
wards it 


(f) Animate plurals of participles. Animate plurals of active 
participles have been already referred to. They end in -fi-mi-. A 
curious idiom allows of their use also as singulars. This takes place 
when the participle refers to a person (or animal) that is singled out 
from a number or is compared with others. The plural ending of the 
participle, in other words, refers to the implied collectivity rather 
than to the person explicitly indicated. Examples are: 


qu‘tca’p-a't-a°qwarimt blue-round-adj. verb-partic.-plur., one who is 
blue around (as contrasted with others of different color) 
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tayo'nYop-a’ taya’q-witcimt quite-me-like running-plur., equal to me 
in running 
qa’'te ’a’iyuywai't{mt not good-negative-partic.-plur., not a good: one 
nixa**vat‘im“iayA me-greater-partic.-plur.-he, he (is) greater than I 
fiv’:'ts- pa’a'ntimt very tall-partic.-plur., tallest; contrast tiv”:’ts- 
pa’a'nti very tall (no comparison involved) 
Analogous constructions are found in other than -fi-" forms, e. g.: 


ni’ nari’xwinaApigwt I mighty-plur. (§ 48, 1, b), I (am) a mighty 
person (as contrasted with others) 


§ 26. Verbalizing Suffixes. 


A number of verb-forming suffixes are in common use. They trans- 
form noun, adjective, and demonstrative stems into verbs. 


(1) Elements suffixed to noun and adjective stems. 


(a) ~yai-, -q:ai-, -yqgai-, TO BE. Any noun or participle may become 
a verb of being by means of this suffix, e. g.: 


ninwi-* person niywi xaiyu while being a person 

gan-* house gan’xaiyu house-be-momentan- 
eous, to be already manifest as 
a house 

wi‘ca-* feather wi'‘c.'a-xaik-ain-a‘yA feather-be- 


perfective-verbal noun _-his, 
what had been his feathers 


saritsi-* dog ni’ sari'tsya’ I am a dog 
tiimp”i-" rock tiimp”i'k-aint I am a rock 
nixa-*va’ti-" greater than I nixa"*va’t-ingaivat-yn‘ I-great- 


er-active partic.-be-future- ger- 
und-like, if (you) are to be 
greater than I 
For negative -’ai- NOT TO BE, see § 57, 2 c. 
Before subordinating -g-u- (§ 55, 1, e) verbifying -kai- To BE becomes 
-ka-, @. g.: 
aip-atsvyai- to be a boy a’ip-atsvya‘q'unt when I was a 
boy 
For corresponding negative -a-’-q:u- WHEN NOT TO BE, see § 57, 2, c. 
The active participial form of this suffix is ~yanti-", -q-anti-", 
~yganti-". e. g.: 
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ta*qa'-* to be flat ta*ga'’yanti being flat, flat coun- 
try 

cii-- to be strong cii’xanti strong | 

‘yntcoxi-* to be one-eyed ‘ontco’xvyanti one-eyed 

yu(w)a:-* yu(w)a-’*xanti being level, plain 

wi‘qon-oi-" to be circular wi‘qo'n-oik- anti circular 


As may be seen from these examples, -kanti-" forms many nouns 
and adjectives. Many of these participial forms, indeed, seem to be 
more freely used than the -kai- verbs from which they are derived 

Compounded with indirective -ygi- (§ 29, 2) this element seems to 
appear as -’ai- (cf. negative -’ai- NOT TO BE, § 57,2,c). ~-'ai-ygi- seems 
to indicate TO ACT LIKE —To. It occurs in: 


cjna’ywau-ykai- to be coyote; to cjna’ywaw’atygir‘ acts like coyote 
be amorous, ‘‘mushy” to (her); acts in an inordinately 
amorous manner toward (her) 


(b) ~yat-, -g:at-, -ygai- TO HAVE. This element closely parallels the 
preceding in all its forms (including negative -’az; subordinate -ka--q-u-; 
negative subordinate -a:’-g-u-; participle -kanti-"). From the form 
alone it is not always possible to tell whether the -ka7- suffix denotes To 
BE or TO HAVE; e. g. tiimp”ik-ai- TO BE A ROCK or TO HAVE A ROCK. 
Frequently, however, the theoretical ambiguity is removed by the 
use of a nominal possessive suffix (§ 24, 2) before the -kai-; e. g. 
saritsvyaivitcl WONT TO BE A DOG, but sari-’vuyquxwaiviitcl WONT 
TO HAVE A DOG (§ 24, 2,e). On account of their particular frequency, 
forms in -a-yai- (§ 24, 2, a) are separately listed. 

Examples of -yai-, -q:ai-, -yqai- TO HAVE are: 


pungu-~ horse (owned) punqu xwaivanvant I shall have 
a horse 

avi-"ini-* stick-owned aw” inixaint I have a stick 

taya-* knee taya’xaint I have a knee 

patci-ywi- daughters (§ 48,1,b)  patcii’ywixarpiya’ (he) had 
daughters 

impi~" what impt xa’ what hast thou? 

mov"i-? nose mov"i'k-ai(y)ayA he has a nose 

ayo-" tongue ayo'nqwaint I have a tongue 

wiyi-" vulva wiyi ygaip:tya’ (she) had a vulva 

nara’a-"_ clothes ni’ nara’ onqwa’ I have clothes 


An example of subordinate -ka--q-u- 1s: 
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piywa-* wife pinwa'xaq'u that (he) had as 
(his) wife 


Examples of -a-yai- TO HAVE, BE PROVIDED WITH (subordinate 
-aya'-q'u-) are: 


o-xwi'vi- grass o-xw'viaxa’ to have grass 

A‘ta’vi- sand A‘ta'viaxaiag:A it is sandy 

powo’- trails (§ 58, 2, b) pova’ayaiptya’ (country) had 
trails (all over) 

gamt’xan- jackrabbit-camp gami’xanmayar‘tuat people (§ 29, 
14) have a jackrabbit-camp 

taywa- tooth taywa’yax:qoag'A that it (her 
vulva) had teeth (< taywa- 
aya'-q'0-) 

Participial examples in -kanti-", -ayanti-" are: 

pa’a-* louse po dxanti having lice, lousy; plur. 

po’ aq-ayantimt several having 
: lice 

pu(w)a-* supernatural power pu(w)a’yanti having supernatu- 
ral power, medicine-man 

nangava-* ear ava”*t-iA nana’ygavaxanti big 
(obj.) ears (§ 58, 3, c) -having 

sayo- moisture svyo’axanti having moisture, 

| moist 
gam- house qun’ayanti house-possessed-hav- 


ing, camp, village 
(c) -ya-, -q:a-, -yga- TO ACQUIRE. Examples are: 


gava:-* horse wa’ q-utcani gava’x:A two-objec- 
tive-preterit-I horse-get, I re- 

| ceived two horses 
uru'vi-- stick for making arrow’ uru’v”ixap-iya’ got arrow-sticks 


tiimp”’i-? rock tiimp”i'k-avarnvant I shall get a 
rock 

ayo-" tongue aya'nqwavan-vant I shall get a 
tongue 


(d) -ru- (-tcu- after 2; -ntcu- after nasal + 7), -t-u-, -ntu- TO MAKE, 
TO MAKE INTO. The idea of MAKING is sometimes used in a somewhat 
extended sense. Examples are: 
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bow 
deer-hide 
bridge 


atci-* 
tive’ avi-* 
pai’ c-aya-* 


bread 
husband 


pa na-* 
quma-* 
niywi-- person 


what 
basket 


impi-* 
“aic1-* 


gani-* house 
piyi-" heart 
an-" wood 
taywa-" tooth 
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atci’ruv”a-n-t’ will make a bow 
tiy.’avurup:vya’ made a deer-hide 
pai’ c-axaRUqwap tya’ several 
made (it) into a bridge 
pa’narui‘ makes bread 
quma’ruyiayA (she) husband- 
makes, marries him 
ninwu'runt to person-make me, 
consider me a person 
impu' ruyiayA what is he making? 
‘aicucuv’an® will make a 


basket 
gani'ntcupiya’ made a house 
piyt't-ui* makes a heart 


au'ntuv”’ant’ will make wood 
ni’ taywa'ntuyuag:'A I made a 
tooth out of it 


(e) -’a- TO PUT ON FOR WEAR, TO WEAR. Examples are: 


maavi- clothes 


saddle 


garin-impt- 


‘a-'n-u'ci- harness 
gay(e)i- necklace 


maa:’vi’at* puts on (his) clothes; 
maa-’vi’'anu to be dressed up 

gari'n-impidt-ut* saddles (a horse; 
--ui- causative, § 29, 12) 

‘a-'n-u‘cidt-ui* harnesses (a horse) 

gay(e’)i’at* puts necklace (or 
collar) around (one’s neck); 
ta*ga’xi’ai‘ loops around the 
feet (or ankles) 


(f) -rw’a-" (-tewa-" after 7; -ntcu’a-” after nasal + 2), -t-u’a-", 


-ntu’a-" TO BECOME, TURN INTO. 


noun and adjective-verb stems. 
pu(w)a-* supernatural power 


gava:-* horse 


yuu-* grease, yuu’ xwanti fat (adj.) 
yua-* level, plain 


This suffix is appended to both 
Examples are: 


pu(w)a’r’uar* turns into a medi- 
cine-man, commences to be a 
medicine man 

gava"’ru’ anuntca-yA he became a 
horse 

yuu’ rw ap tya 

yuyu ar’ uanqu' 
come level 


got fat 
(it) would be- 
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anga-* red anqa’r’'uai* turns red 

gan-* house gan'ntcu’ayu to become a house 

tu-" black tu’'t-uanuptya’ turned black 

ou-" stick ou'ntu’ anuntcayA he became a 
stick 


(g) -ru’i-” (-tcu’t-" after 7), -t-w’i-", -ntu’i-” TO BECOME, TURN INTO. 
This suffix, which is evidently closely related to the preceding, is used 
with verb stems, particularly such as relate to time and the weather, 
less often with noun stems. Examples are: 


tuywa-* to be dark, night tuywa’ru’inti becoming night, at 
night 

tomo-* to be winter tomo’r’mnti commencing winter 

tam:a-* to be spring tam-a’r’unti commencing spring; 


ono’t-am-ar’uyqu when (it) 
becomes early in spring, early 


in spring 

nana’pits- old man nana’ p-itedcuinumintca-y ‘oar* he 
has already become an old man 

tatca-’ to be summer tatca’t-wnti commencing summer 

yiv’ana-’ to be autumn yiv’a'nAtunti commencing au- 
tumn 

nia- to blow ni(y)a’t-u’inti commencing to 
blow, wind 

niv’a’uywa- to snow niv’a”’uywat-untiywanl = snow- 


commencing-possessed-my, 
snow belonging to me 


tuyu-" to be clear weather tuyu'ntiuyuq’gqwA it would 
clear up 

ga- tosing qa'ntuintiy’wa-yA sing-commenc- 
ing-possessed-his, song belong- 
ing to him 


(h) ~ya-*, -g-a-*, -ygqa-* adjective-verb suffix. This suffix makes 
verbs of being out of adjective-verb stems, e. g. from ayga- RED (cf. 
ayga- in compounds and ayga’-r’ua- TO TURN RED) is formed ayga-ya- 
TO BE RED. It is particularly common with adjective-verb stems 
indicating color; it may also make color-verbs out of noun stems. 
Most frequently it is used in its participial form, -kari-". Examples 


are: 





sar Nance Le aan 
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to be white 
to be blue 
antelope 


ta‘ca-* 
saywa-* 
wantsi-* 


to be rough 

yu m-* to be warm 

qu‘tca-’ to be light gray; ashes 
(absolute qu‘tca’p:t) 

to--" to be black 


tcinka-* 


qgui-’ smoke (in compounds) 

pai-” to be smooth 

sa’-" to be raw 

siu-" to be light gray (like rab- 
bit’s eyes) 


(i) -ra- adjective-verb suffix. 


cI‘pi- cold (as noun, e. g. ci‘pi’- 
v”’a’ cold water) 


yu (w)a- (ef. perhaps yu’ m- under 


h) 
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ta‘ca’xaRi_ white 


saywa'xari_ blue 
wants.’ xaRi antelope-colored, 
light gray 


tcinka’xarRi rough 
yum yaRi pa’ warm water 
qu‘tca’q-ari light gray 


to-’'q:‘wari_ black (probably coal- 
colored, cf. Fernandino du-wu-t 
coal) 

qui-’k-ari 

noun) 

pa’ingarRi smooth 

sa:’ngaxo’og'WA when it is raw 

siu'yqwari light gray and translu- 
cent 


smoke (as absolute 


This element is found only in a few 
stereotyped adjective-verbs, e. g. 


cI‘pi’rat’ (object) is cold 


yu (w)a’rat‘ (it) is warm weather 


(j) Isolated elements. One or two isolated verbalizing (or verb) 
suffixes that can not well be classified are given here. -f-ca- occurs in: 


naynga-va- ear; nayga- to hear 


-f-ci- (two-moraed) occurs in: 


nintci’~ya- to shake 
(duratively ; for -ya- see § 30, 1) 


nangat-ca-q:ai- to listen (for 
resultative -q:ai-, see § 30, 9); 
nana’ yqAtca’q-aiva’ (they) will 
listen 


nintei't-cti’ shakes; nintci’t-ci- 
ptya shook; nintci’t-cug-upi- 
ya‘ started to shake 


(2) Elements suffixed to demonstrative stems. For demonstrative 
stems a-, i- (”2’-), ma- (m”a’-), and u- (“u’-) see § 43. 


(a) -ro’a- TO BE; makes substantive verbs from demonstrative a- 


and u-, e. g. aro’a- TO BE (visible subject). 


dealt with in § 56. 


Substantive verbs are 
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(b) -m7- TO ACT, DO, BE. This suffix makes verbs of action or 
manner out of demonstrative stems, also out of interrogative aya-, 
e. g. ani- TO DO SO, TO ACT THUS; ayan-i- TO DO WHAT? TO ACT HOW? 
For examples see § 43, 3. These verbs are-often used absolutely as 
adverbs of manner, e. g. aya’nI How? 

(c) —2- (-n-2’2-) verbalizing suffix appended to demonstrative 
stem + postposition (see § 43,1). From iva-- THIS-AT, HERE, e. g., is 
formed iva‘n’i- TO BE HERE. It is possible that this element is 
identical with continuative -n°’i- (§ 30, 12); both are two-moraed. 
Examples are: 
wa'-, ivi-- here iwii'’n’yint —_ here-be-present-I, 

I stay right here; ivii-’n’ta-y’a- 
zain. wA*qi'k-#4 here-be-a- (§ 
19, 3, a)-he-indeed hither-go, 
he was coming here 


(u)m”a’va-- there waa(t)y (u)m”a'va-n’ik-a’ ~=two 
there-be-perfective, two have 
been there 


(d) -g-a- TO GO; makes verbs of movement out of independent 
adverbs and demonstrative stems + postposition (cf. c above). 
Examples are: 


wA*q'- hither wArqk-a*yA he is coming 
( < -qg-a-aya-) 

tiv’ai- down tivva'ik-?4 to go down (away 
from one) 

tii- up fi'*k-2a to go up (away from 
one) 

i(y)u’p-a- through here i(y)u'pagqant I went through 
here 

u’a’xaruxwa- through it ua’ xaruxwag'A goes through the 
(house) 


§ § 27-34. Verb suffixes. 
§ 27. General remarks. 


The suffixes added to verb stems or verbalized bases (see § 26) 
may be grouped into six distinct classes: suffixes of movement, of 
voice, of verbal aspect, of plurality, of tense, and of mode. Many 
of these may be considered as more properly formal than derivative 
in character, but the line is in any case not easy to draw. 
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§ 28. Suffixes of movement. 


In origin these are in all probability verb stems that have become 
specialized as second members of verb + verb compounds (§ 18, 2, a). 
This appears quite plausible in view of the fact that several verb 
stems of movement (e. g. pay(a)i-" TO GO, pa(i)yi- TO RETURN) are 
frequently used in composition in a quasi-formal sense. 


(1) -ywa’ai-*, -g-wa’ai-*, -yqwa’ai-* TO GO WHILE -ING, TO MOVE. 
This is generally used only in verbs whose animate subject is singular. 
For corresponding plurals the compounded verb-stem -m-1a- SEVERAL 


MOVE is used (for examples see § 18, 2, a). 


nontsi-* to fly 


wini- to stand, be stationed 


ai-* 
yanui-* 


to say 
to carry 


Of -q-wa’ai-*: 
pa(i)yi-? to return 
min‘ici-" to return, turn back 
‘am-u'*upa-" (to go) past them 
tu’uma-" to take (several objects) 

Of -yqwa’ai-*: 
to run 


NU*qui-” 


to go 
to dawn 


pay(a’)r-” 
ta‘ci’a-" 

tA‘ci’pa-" to be evening 
tuywa'-r'ui-" to get dark 


uurai-" (to go) towards it 


Examples of -ywa’ai-* are: 


nontsi’xw’a.t* goes flying, flies 
away 

wyni'xw aiptya’ was stationed 
as (he) moved 


a’ixw’aipiya’ said as (he) went 
yayu'xw aipiya’ went carrying 


pa(t)y’g-w’a.i* return-goes, goes 
back 

mini'c-qw’ aiptya’ went return- 
ing home 

‘am-u'*u pa(:)’q-waiyup:tya’ went 
past them 

tu’u’mA*qwai’piya’ went and 
took (several objects) 


NU“qui' yqw’a.t’ goes running, 
runs off 

pay(a’)ingw’a.t’ walks off 

ta‘ci'anqwa’ aizg-u when (it) dawn- 
goes, when dawn approaches 


tA‘ci' panqwavig'U as evening 
approaches 
tuywa'r’uyqu aiz'u when (it) 


commenced to get dark 
u’u'raingw aiptya’ went towards 
it 
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The idea of GOING, as some of these examples show, shades off into 
that of BECOMING. 


(2) -g-wa’ai-* (TO MOVE) OFF, AWAY. This is evidently nothing 
but a specialized use of the geminated form of the preceding suffix. 
It occurs, however, after spirantizing and nasalizing as well as after 
geminating stems and is clearly felt as a distinct, though related, 
element. Examples are: 


pay(e)i-" to go (see a above) pay(e’)iq-w’attcaroa‘yA did he go 
away? 

ya‘- to carry (one object) ya q-waiptya'atk-waA carried it 
away 

tsipi- to appear, emerge ts-pi'k-w’ainupiya’ went right 
through beyond 

tayaq-wi- to run taya'q:-wiqwa’aiyiaynA he runs off 

wa’ani-* to yell (e. g. wa’a’y- wa’a'yiqwa’aiyu to call out while 

xwa’ai* yells as he goes) going past 


Quite often -g-wa’ai-* OFF is used in a secondary sense to indicate 
completion (cf. English To DIE OFF), e. g.: 


ya ai- to die, be dying ya’ a’ik-w’aivi* die-off-shall, let 
him die 
pA*qa-_ to kill pA*qa'q-w aiguqwant when I 


kill off, when I have killed 
(but also pa*ga’q-w’ai- to kill 
while on one’s way) 


cu(w)a- to consume cu(w)a’q-waaig'u while eating 
(it) up 
‘a’unt- to be silent ‘a’ unk-w aiyUqwa'g'A as soon as 


it became silent 


Another common development in meaning is that of continuance 
or duration (cf. English TO COUNT OFF, TO WORK AWAY), é. g.: 


yaya- tocry yaxa'g-wo.i* cries away, cries 
without interruption 

ampaya- to talk ampa'x-qwa’a.i‘ talks away, keeps 
on talking 

ti‘ga- to eat ti‘ga'q-woivi-nt =‘dT’ll eat away, 


I’ll keep on eating 
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(3) ~ywa’ai-* TO GO IN ORDER TO. This element also is evidently 
merely a specialized use of the spirantized form of (a). Examples 
are: 


qu‘qwi- to shoot qu‘quwi'xw’aiva‘nvant I shall go 
in order to shoot 

uru'v”iya- to get arrow-sticks uru'v”ixwo'ai’* go and get arrow- 
sticks 

ya:- to carry (cf. under b) ya’xwai’ywa go and fetch him 

ani- to doso ant'xw’aiptya’ went and did so 


In many cases it is not easy to be clear as to whether examples of 
-q:'wa’ai- and ~ywa’ai- are to be classed under (a) or under (b) and 
(c). It is highly probable that -g-wa’ai- (b) and -ywa’ai- (c) are 
related to each other as momentaneous and durative (see § 53, 2, b for 
momentaneous gemination). The two uses of -ywa’ai-, WHILE GOING 
and TO GO IN ORDER TO, are reflected in its plural correspondent 
-m'ia-, e. g. ga’'m-ia- SEVERAL SING WHILE ON (THEIR) WAY and 
SEVERAL GO IN ORDER TO SING. 


(4) -m’mia- CONTINUOUS MOTION. ‘This element, which is perhaps 
etymologically connected with plural mia- SEVERAL TRAVEL, is very 
similar in significance to -kwa’ai- (a) and to compounded -pay(a)i- 
WHILE JOURNEYING. The idea of continuity, however, seems to 
be more explicit. Moreover, the movement referred to is not neces- 
sarily the straight-line movement of normal walking or travel, but 
may be the periodic movement say of dancing. Examples are: 


po-ya- torun pa’ yam’ mia.% goes running, 
keeps on running 

ga- tosing ga-’m’ma.i* sings while moving 
along (e. g. in the round-dance) 

gari- to sit, ride on horseback gari’m’ma.i* keeps on riding 

u‘tcu’m’M1?ka- several have (their) u‘teu’m’s17kam’mava‘* (ye) shall 

eyes closed have (your) eyes closed as 

(ye) dance 

yanwi- to carry yayw'm maptya’ carried along 

wii- to dance wi't'm’iapiya’ danced back and 
forth 

pim- to look pin’m’ mat’ looks while walking 

tiv’ai- (to go) west tiv’a’im’maptya travelled west- 


ward 
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For -mtk-u-, the inceptive form of this suffix, see § 30, 8. 


(5) -yi-*, -k-i-*, -yki-- TO COME WHILE -ING. This suffix is the 
correlative of (1). Examples of -yi-* are: 


nantsi-* to fly nontsi’xi* comes flying 
gari-* to ride gari'xu* comes riding 
Of -k-7-*: 

pa(i)yi-? to return pa(i)y’k-i* comes back 

ya-" to carry ya"'qi(y)ag:A bring it (back) 

ya--ngi- to carry to ya'ngik-1 to bring to 

watci- to put watci’kxaint having put me 
away and come off 

cjm”ia- to leave cim”’t' A*gitcanwA_ left him and 


came (back) 
nim”'vatcuywa- (to go) to us nim”'vatcux-waAq comes to visit 


(excl.) us 
Of -yki-: 
pay(a)i-" to walk pay(a’)inkt’ comes walking 
poya-" torun po yangipiya’ came running 
moi-" to lead mov nkitcim: those who come 
leading 


It seems quite likely that, analogously to -g-wa’ai- (b), -k-7i-* is 
used after all types of stems to indicate TO COME AWAY; it would 
be the momentaneous correlate of durative -yi-* (6). Some of the 
above examples suggest this. _ | 


(6) -yi-* TO COME IN ORDER TO, analogous to -ywa’ai- (3). 


ga- to sing ga-’xu. comes to sing 

ya'- to carry yaxitkaai* has come to get (cf. 
yaqi- to come carrying, to 
bring) 

no'- to carry on one’s back no'xwiaynA come to carry him (ef. 
no'qwayaA come carrying 
him) 

ta’aiviara- to dig up bulrushes to’o/tvisraxup'tya* came to dig up 


bulrushes 
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§ 29. Suffixes of voice. 


There are two groups of suffixed elements that indicate voice, i. e. 
direction of action with reference to subject, object, or indirect object. 
The first group (1-9) is a primary series that is not freely used; that is 
closely welded with the verb stem (often with internal stem changes); 
that occurs in contrasting pairs of mediopassive (or intransitive) 
and active (or transitive); and that, for the most part, involve at the 
same time other ideas than that of voice, namely verbal aspect (see 
3 below) and number. This group will be only listed here for con- 
venience of reference and taken up later under other headings. The 
second group (10-14) is used with great freedom and indicates voice 
relations of a somewhat more external sort. Suffixes of the latter 
sort are often appended to the former. 


(1) -g-i- mediopassive (intransitive) suffix of momentaneous aspect 
and singular number (see § 30, 3). 


(2) -yi-, (-ygi-) mediopassive (intransitive) suffix of iterative-dura- 
tive aspect (see § 30, 2). 


(3) ~ya- mediopassive (intransitive) suffix of durative aspect (see 
§ 30, 1). 

(4) -tcaz- mediopassive (intransitive) suffix of primarily durative 
aspect and of plural number (see § 31, 2, a). 


(5) -na- transitive suffix of durative aspect and singular number 
of object (see § 31, 2, b). 


(6) -n’na- transitive suffix of momentaneous aspect and singular 
number of object (see § 31, 2, c). 


(7) -tca- transitive suffix of plural number of object (see § 31, 2, d). 


(8) -a-- final stem vowel indicating active voice (see § 53, 1, d); 
correlative of -7- (9). 


_ (9) -- final stem vowel indicating inactive voice (see § 53, 1, d); 
correlative of -a-- (8). 


(10) -ygi-’ transitivizing or activating suffix appended to verbs 
of primarily mediopassive aspect. It is particularly common with 
preceding -qi-, -yi- (1 and 2 above) and generally occurs with an 
instrumental prefix in the verb (§ 21). Before it mediopassive -7- (see 
9 above) sometimes becomes active -a:- (8); an -a- of the active stem 
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is lengthened to -a--. 
-ngi-? (see 11 below). 


ta‘pi'tca- to crush by trampling 
minict- to turn, roll over (in- 
trans. ) 


tayu’m’muxuwt to be poking with 
the foot 
(~putsvyt-) 


wit- to fall 

yaug'wi- to go in (momentaneous) 

op-a’q:(a)i- to have a hole, be per- 
forated (in one place) 

togwi- to stretch (intrans.), 
to-q-wa- (trans.) 

tiywa- to close (trans.) 
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No doubt it is a specialized use of indirective 
Examples are: 


tapi’ tcAqungi qwaA to crush it 
(cause it to become crushed) 
by trampling 

maywi nicygiayA to roll him 
over (lit., with the hand) 

tayu’m’MuU*quiygi_ to poke, kick, 
spur on with the foot 

qi‘pu'tsvacyqgi ~=to crush between 
one’s teeth 

tsuywt’’vygi ~=to knock down with 
a stick 

maya’ U*quwiygit’ pushes in 

tao'p:A*ga-yqi_ to kick a hole into 


maru' x qwa-ngip iyai(y)aq:A 
stretched it 

mari ywa-ygipiya 
(his) hands 


shut with 


(11) -ygi-’ indirective: To, For. This extremely common suffix 
expresses dative or indirective relations and may be rendered To, 


FOR, FROM, WITH, AGAINST. 
Examples are: 

ya'- 
uni- 
a’yawantci- 


to carry 
to do, make 


to hide 


u*qui yuru- to make a bow and 
arrows 


nayqa tca-q:ai- to listen 
to-q-wa- to bet 
mantcu” aik-ai- to wait 


to make mush 
to sing 


sa a- 
qa°- 


The indirect object is always animate. 


ya ngik-1 to bring to 

yni nkipiya’ made (it) for (him) 

a’yawantcingim’; has been hid- 
ing from (him) 

U*qui yurunqup tya’ made a bow 
and arrows for 

nanga tcangiqaiyiayA listens for, 
instead of him 

to’q-wangiy’inwA 
him 

mantcu” aingigai(y)ayA wait for 
him 

sa’a'ygint make mush for me 

qa'ngitwa(t)yint I sing for 


bets against 


people (indef.; see 14 below), 1 
sing with them 
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The idea of FoR quite often leads to the “‘ethical dative.”’ In such 
cases the person of the indirect object is not really affected by the 
action at all but is merely interested in it. Such ethical datives with 
first person indirect object are frequently employed to indicate an 
affectionate attitude on the part of the speaker, e. g.: 


axa'n-inginuqwaiyun-’ ani’k-a’ what-do-for-momentaneous-resulta- 
tive-subordinate-me-thou do-so? what happened to you for me? 
what, pray, did you do that . . .? 

ponv’avin: ari naxa-’*y’wynygi skunk-blanket-my it be-clothed-stand- 
for (me), stand clothed in my skunk-blanket for me, please stand 
clothed in my skunk-blanket 

naya'i’ait-uingiayant cause him to get angry for me, (you, who are 
dear to me,) make him angry 


With this last example (-f-ui-ygi- TO CAUSE FOR as ethical dative) 
contrast naya’ p-a-ygituip:iya‘ CAUSED (THEM) TO APPEAR. 

In a considerable number of cases the indirective -yqi-? has grown 
so to the stem as to give a new meaning in which the indirective 
idea is not very prominent, e. g.: 


pitci- to arrive pitci'ngi- to arrive to, engage 
with (cf. also wuni-vitci- to do- 
arrive, attack) 

nayug'wi- to reciprocally-shoot nayu'q-wiygi- to fight 

tua- to give birth nintu’angi- to person-bear-to, 
give birth to 


(12) -¢-w- causative, freely suffixed to both transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs. Examples are: 


A‘pti- to sleep Api r'tut* puts to sleep 

ga'- tosing qa’t-uint make me sing 

tiyai- to take place tiya’I‘tuiyi’q wA to bring it about 

’aiyu- to be good nam‘ atyutuiqup iya’ first 
caused to be good, first re- 
suscitated 

gaqi- to spill (intrans.) oa'q:*ituivaA*ga-yA he'll spill it 

na’ai- to burn (intr.) na a’it-ui- to make a fire 

pim- to see pin’t-uk-a’ (he) let (him) see (it) 


For passives of causatives and causatiyes of passives, see (13) below. 
Much less frequently -¢-uwi- makes causatives out of nouns, e. g.: 
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ts’a’mpryua-- wild-rose plain tsvd’mpyuat-up iya’ caused wild- 
rose plain to be 

gan-t- house + possessive -a- gant’ Atuip‘tya’ caused (it) to 
have houses 


A few survivals seem to indicate that -f-ui- is but the geminated 
form of an older variable -r’ui-, -f-uwi-, -ntui-, which has become 
generalized for all cases. There seems also to have been an alterna- 
tion between momentaneous -f-ui- andd urative -r’ui- (see § 53, 2, b). 
An example of causative -nfui- is ’a’c:infui- TO LIKE. Causative 
-r’ui- (durative) is exemplified in tyé’r’ui- TO CAUSE TO BE AFRAID, TO 
FRIGHTEN; with this contrast momentaneous iyii’f-wi- TO FRIGHTEN 
(at one moment of time). 


(12a) -n-i- causative. This element occurs so uncommonly that 
it has not been found possible to determine its precise application. 
Examples are: 
yu’'u'runptyat(y)ag-ayA leg-make-causative-past-it (vis.)-he (vis.), 

he made a leg out of it 
naywi'qanmunuptya __ self-cover-causative-past, covered (him)self 

(with leaves) (cf. wi‘ga’m’c' covers, tr.) 
nA‘s0'x0"ma’npiya’ covered (him)self with moist ground, dirt (ef. 

also NA‘so’xu’map-tya‘ covered self with dirt) 


In the last two examples, which are provided with reflexive pre- 
fixes, it is to be noted that the reflexive is better considered the logical 
object of the causative suffix than of the verb; e. g. HE CAUSED HIM- 
SELF TO BE COVERED, not HE CAUSED TO COVER HIMSELF. Contrast, 
with ordinary causative -f-ui- (12), navi’nifuik-ai(y)ayanI HE CAUSED 
ME TO SEE HIMSELF, not HE CAUSED HIMSELF TO SEE ME. Possibly -n7- 
is best defined as an indirect causative, like -ygi- (10, 11), whose -y- 
is perhaps a reduced form of -n7-; e. g. HE MADE IT INTO A LEG, 
HE COVERED TO HIMSELF. 


(13) -ti--* passive; sometimes heard as -ti-, but always two- 
moraed. ‘This suffix is freely used to make true passives out of 
transitive verbs. Examples are: 


taona- to hit, punch tona’ti-*y”’a-nvant I shall be hit 

pA*ga-yu- to kill pA*qa’yuti‘ qaqa‘ (they) have 
been killed 

wwi-c-‘ua-yu- to drink up pa: ivi'c-uayutizga’ water has- 


been-drunk-up 
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faya- to kick taya't-i-q-atcaraywA we were all 
kicked 

ynivitci- to attack yn vitcitiya’ when being attack- 
ed 

SA pi’ xa- to overcome sA‘ pig AtiRi one who is overcome 

ga’at- to kill several qo’ a'iti-rim:tA_ those (obj) who 
are killed 


The last two examples illustrate passive participles in -ti:--ri-” (cf. 
§ 25, 6,a). These differ from passive participles in -p7i- and -p‘i- 
(§ 25, 5) in referring to passing or non-characteristic states. Con- 
trasting with s4‘pi’x-Atiri, for instance, is sA‘pi'xam-ip:'l ONE WHO 
IS ALWAYS OVERCOME (-m-7- is usitative, § 30, 10). 

Passives may be readily formed from causatives, e. g. tvi’t-uinuti-- 
tca-‘yA DRINK-CAUSE-MOMENTANEOUS-PASSIVE-PRETERIT- HE, HE WAS 
CAUSED TO DRINK. Here the causative suffix precedes the passive, 
as is to be expected. Curiously enough, the same order is followed 
in causatives of passives, an indirective -ygi- coming in between the 
causative suffix and the passive -t7i--, e. g.: 


maa'it-uinkiti-v’a-yaraywA catch-cause-to-passive-shall-he-us, he will 
get us caught (lit., he will cause to us to be caught) 

pA*qa ntuingiti‘tca:yA kill-cause-to-passive-preterit-him, (he) caused 
him to be killed (for -néuz- cf. 12 above) 


In other words, the passive suffix can not precede the causative. 
In the preceding examples the indirective is required to point to the 
logical object as the indirect object, the passive of the verb itself 
being apparently conceived of as the direct object, e. g. HE WILL- 
CAUSE-BEING-CAUGHT TO-US. That these forms are causatives of 
passives, not, as would be inferred from their appearance, passives of 
causatives, is proved by the absence of a plural subjective -q-a- (see 
§ 31, 1, c) in the first form above; this would be required if the fomr 
were to be understood as WE SHALL BE CAUSED TO BE CAUGHT BY HIM. 


(14) -t-w’a-* (-f-wa-*) impersonal. Verbs with impersonal subject 
or, less often, object refer either to an indefinitely defined person or 
to a collectivity, people in general. In the latter case, if used sub- 
jectively, it may be preceded by the pluralizing -q-a- ($ 31, 1,¢). The 
impersonal suffix is often employed as the equivalent of the passive, 
never simultaneously with it. It follows perfective -qg-a7- and nar- 
rative preterit -p-i(a)yai-, but precedes present -yi- and future 
-va'(nia)- (see § 34). Curiously enough, present -yi- regularly 
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follows -t-u’a- even in preterit tense forms (cf. also -p-ta~yai-t-ua-yi-; § 
32, 8). As already noted (§ 19, 2, e), it is frequently accompanied 
by enclitic -n-oa-. Examples of subjective -t-u’a- are: 


pA‘qa'nutua(i)yiayA kill-momentaneous-impersonal-present-him, they 
(indef.) kill him, he is being killed 

pA‘ pa'q: Aqua’ igup iyar‘tua(t)yiamt kill (distributive)- go-momentan- 
eous-past-impersonal-present-them, people went to kill them 

pA‘qa'yuqwar‘tua(i)yiayA _kill-momentaneous-perfective-impersonal- 
present-him, they (indef.) killed him, he was killed 

tav't-ua’ami hit-impersonal-thee, you (were) hit (by somebody) 

yn’t-uavag'A do-impersonal-shall-it, let some one do it 

ni’ pym’k-a.t wi't-w* I see drink-impersonal, I see some one drinking 

ti‘ga’q: Atuayir’uan-uaxain:’ eat-plural-impersonal-present-interroga- 
tive-indefinite-indeed, it seems that people are eating 


As impersonal object -t-u’a-* seems to be used only indirectly after 

“~yqi-, €. g.- 

qa-'ngitu’a(t)yint sing-to-impersonal-present-I, I sing with them 
(indef.) 

nayu'q-wingit'w’a(u)2-u _fight-to-impersonal-when, when fighting 
(with people) 

ni’ o’ pa an'ygituaxw’aiva’ I that-way do-to-impersonal-go-shall, 
I shall go to engage one thus 

yaa ingituap:tya’ hunt-to-impersonal-past, was hunting with the rest 

naia' ynwiygit'uag“Apiya’ play-hand-game-to-impersonal-plural-past, 
(they) played the hand game with people, the hand game was 
played with them 


These examples show that -yqi-f-uwa- generally denotes codperation 
with a group. Moreover, the two suffixes form a close unit, as they 
occur before elements that would normally precede -t-w’a- alone (e. g. 
~yw'ai- TO GO TO, narrative preterit -p-‘yai-, plural subject -q-a-); 
see above examples. 


§ 30. Suffixes of verbal aspect. 


By “aspect,” a term borrowed from Slavic grammar, is here meant 
the temporal range of the action, i. e. its definition with respect to 
such concepts as momentaneousness, durativeness, inception, itera- 
tion. These and like concepts have no primary connection with 
the concept of relative time, which is the province of the temporal 
suffixes (§ 32). 
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Among the ideas expressed by aspect suffixes, those of momen- 
taneousness and durativeness are the most important. Every verb 
has a durative and a momentaneous form, the former being generally 
the primary form of the verb, the latter expressed by internal con- 
sonant gemination, glottalization, reduplication, the suffixing of 
certain elements, or a combination of these. The durative, as its 
name implies, expresses continuous action, action conceived of as 
lasting for an appreciable length of time (e. g. TO DRINK); the momen- 
taneous conceives of the action as taking but a moment of time (e. g. 
TO TAKE A DRINK). Following are a few preliminary examples of the 
distinction: 


DURATIVE MoMENTANEOUS 
qava'q-wi- to break ga‘ pa’ q-wi- 
naya'va- to seem naya’ p-a--nu- 
mantcu’ywi-na- to crush manteu’g-wi-n’na- 
yaya’- tocry yaya’ya- to burst into tears 
ivi'- to drink ivi -nu- 
qwatca’~ya- to splash about qwA‘tca’-qi- to splash (once) 
tiyai- to take place ti‘ga’y’ wi- 
nontsi’- to fly nantsi’-k-u- 


The various methods of forming the momentaneous exemplified 
above are to be considered as more or less equivalent. No simple 
rules can be given for all cases. One simply has to learn, e. g., that 
such a form as *yaya’yupitya‘ is not in use, but that yaya’2x-apiya‘ 
must be employed. 

The aspects that may be recognized in Paiute are the durative, 
the momentaneous, the inceptive, the iterative, the durative-iterative, 
the resultative, the usitative, and the continuative. Moreover, 
ideas that belong to the category of aspect are sometimes expressed 
by means of compounded verb-stems or suffixes of motion (e. g. the 
cessative by -maup-a-, § 18, 2, a; the continuative or durative by 
-gari- TO SIT, -g:wa’ai- TO GO OFF, § 28, 2). A careful study of the 
nuances of aspect formation can hardly be given here. We shall 
simply list the various aspect suffixes with examples. For momentan- 
eous (and inceptive) verbs formed by gemination or glottalization, 
see § 53, 2; by reduplication, § 58, 5. For iteratives formed by re- 
duplication, with or without accompanying gemination, glottalization, 
or both, see § 58, 4. 


(1) ~ya-’ durative of active intransitive (mediopassive) verbs. 
By a mediopassive verb is meant one that expresses action without 
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definite agency, e. g. TO SHAKE (intr.), as contrasted with transitive 
TO SHAKE and passive TO BE SHAKEN. Sometimes ~ya- seems to be 
used also with agentive active verbs. Examples of durative -ya- are: 


nintci’yai‘ (it) shakes 

piyo’ await’ (he) drags (it); piya’x Aquptya’aigwA _—ihe came home 
dragging (it) 

yvu'xwai’ moves around 

yu mu'x(w)Aptya’ (he) moved 

quumpu'xwar (it) wiggles 

si’yu'xwar* slides 


The momentaneous correlate of -ya- is -q:i- (see 3 below). 
The element -ya-’ is very commonly employed in durative verbs 
expressing a continuous sound of some sort, e. g.: 


ampa'ya- to talk 

po''yux Apiyain’ there was a sound as of something going through 
(his) flesh (for -n-ia- in these and other -ya- verbs, see § 19, 2, d). 

tiywa'vaya- to make a noise 

ki-’yuxwa(i)yin’ makes a noise like rattling coins 

pa’ raxa(i)yin’ (rain) patters 

gu‘pa’raxa- to pop in burning 

pon’ naxwa(i)yin’ sounds like drumming 

no'ruxwa(i)yin’ sounds like a heavy object being dragged on a 
smooth level surface 

pi nkixa(i)yin-’ sounds like dripping water 

si’yaxan'viyin’ makes a rustling noise (for -1-2’1-, see 12 below) 


The momentaneous correlate of this ~ya- also is -g:i- (or -yqi-). 


(2) -yi-, (-ygi-) durative-iterative, chiefly of active intransitive, 
sometimes transitive, verbs. It is often transitivized by means of 
-ngi- (§ 29,10). It differs from -ya- in conceiving of the action as not 
strictly continuous, but broken up into a rapid series. It differs from 
the normal iterative (expressed by reduplication) in that the repeated 
acts cohere into a single durative unit. Examples are: 


tay’wi'tevy’ keeps time by tapping with (his) foot 

mavw’tsvyt’ claps hands 

gin’p-uxwe' (mouse) gnaws 

ta‘ pi'y’ana’xungit’ stamps (on the ground to make it smooth) 
ta*qu’ts’nxu* puts feet into (shoes, stirrups) 
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mayu'm’muxwe pokes with (his) finger 

tan‘i’ntcixi’ keeps on shaking with (his) feet (cf. nintciya- under a) 
ta*gi uy.ygiqap tya’ (they) chipped (it) into small pieces 
ov”o'q-way(e)t* (it) bounces up and down (like a rubber ball) 
tuv”a'y*itcai- several pull out (intr.), emerge 


Sound-verbs indicating a continuous series of sounds of like nature 
may also have the -yi- suffix, e. g.: 


qu‘pa’ra:x(e)ik-a- several pop (one after another) 
wini’'ruxwi- to make a noise on the rasp 
wa'a'uzw barks 

wa'tey.ygupiya’ (he) whooped 


A few such verbs have -yqgi- instead of -yi-, e. g.: 


pu ‘qui aingiyin’ (he) pants 
pun’ wi'ngit’ (mouse, rat) makes a peeping noise 
ki(y)e’ngit’ laughs 


(3) -g-i- momentaneous, chiefly of active intransitive and medio- 
passive verbs. Transitive forms in -qi-ygi-. Morphologically, -q:7- 
is the regular momentaneous correspondent of ~yi-, formed from it by 
gemination (§ 53, 2 b); it contrasts with both -ya- and -yi- forms. 
Examples of its use are: 


ta‘pr’’teaquygi’q'wA to crush it by stepping on (it) 

mna’g:i (one thing) break(s) off 

tani’ntciqingiptyai(y)ag-A (he) shook it by trampling once with (his) 
feet 

mava't:-A*qingi to burst by means of the hand 

ta*qu U*quiygipiyaiA7qa’ mt they hit it so as to have (it) go to pieces 

tu‘pa’q ipiya’ (one) pulled out (intrans.), emerged 

ta‘pa’q:t (one object) come(s) loose 

si’yu'q: wi to slide, slip 


Midway between properly momentaneous forms in -q7- and 
durative forms in ~-ya- or -yi- are certain verbs in -g- with non- 
momentaneous form of stem, i. e. with ungeminated consonant. 
These may be termed durative-momentaneous. Examples of dura- 
tive-momentaneous versus momentaneous forms are: 


gava'q'wi- to break (intr.): ga‘po’q-w- to break instantaneously 
paya’q:(a)i- to tear slowly (but in one tear): pA‘ga’q«- to tear 
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In such verbs -q-i- does not seem to alternate with -ya- and -y-. 
Verbs indicating a momentaneous sound also have a -q-7- suffix, e. g.: 


kitka’gin‘ (it) makes a sound as of when something is thrust 
through paper 

sa’’mu*quwiyin:t’ makes a deep noise as when a stone is thrown into a 
well 

gi’k-in’ (it) sounds like one tear of a rag 

_ u‘eu’g-w' whistles 


(4) -n-a- durative transitive with singular object: -n’na- momen- 
taneous transitive with singular object. See § 31, 2, b and c. 


(5) -yu-" momentaneous. This is by far the most common mo- 
mentaneous suffix. It follows most verb stems and is also employed 
after many derivative and verbalizing suffixes. Examples are: 


ivi- to drink iwi'yu to take a drink 

maain‘i- to touch (duratively) maa'in.yu to touch (for a 
moment) 

qwii- to take (one object) qwit'yu to pick up (one object) 

maa-‘’vi’'a- to be dressed maa*’vi’ayu to dress (intrans.) 

anga-* to be red anga’r’uanu to turn red 

pa(i)yi- to return pa(i)yi'nupiya’ returned (con- 
ceived as non-durative act) 

uni- todo teay.’p- yn’yupiya’ near did- 
momentaneously, got near 

tsipi- to appear, emerge ts-pu'nuptya’ came out, (sudden- 
ly) appeared . 

ai- to say a’inupiya’ spoke out 


In particular cases -yu-" may take on an inceptive or cessative 
significance, but its true force is never intrinsically inceptive or 
cessative. Examples of these developments of the primary moment- 
aneous idea are: 


(a) toyaq-wi- to run taya’q-winut’ gets ready to run, 
starts to run 

yanwi- to carry yanw'yu to start to carry along 

wi- to drink iwi nuyiayA he is about to drink, 
in yuxwa while about to 
drink 


cvyu-c'u- (to be) one cu'yuynue'u to become one 
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(b) cua- to consume cua’ numi‘tsi’qwA after having 
finished eating it 

ivi- to drink ivi'yuntca‘yA he (just) finished 
drinking 


These examples show that -yu-” in the present (-yi-) may indicate a 
momentaneous (or inceptive) activity that is just about to take 
place (cf. the use of momentaneous forms in Russian to indicate the 
future). The idea of imminent activity is still more explicitly 
rendered by -yuntsi-, compounde’ of -yu-" and diminutive -(n)ts- 
(§ 35, 2). Thus, a form like ti‘ga’yuntst- EAT-MOMENTANEOUS (IN- 
CEPTIVE)-LITTLE, TO BE A LITTLE OFF FROM BEGINNING TO EAT, 
easily comes to mean TO BE ABOUT TO EAT. Examples of pre-inceptive 
-yunts- are: 


qu‘quc'yuntsik-ant I am ready to shoot (for -k-a- see § 32, 2) 
ya'uq-wiyuntsik-?4 (the sun) is about to set 
A pi tyunts‘kant I am about to fall asleep, I am sleepy 


(6) -y’wi- momentaneous (intransitive). This suffix, which may 
be related to -yu-", occurs only in two or three verbs, its durative 
correlative being a rarely occurring -2- or, in one case, -q:a-. These 
verbs are: 


DURATIVE MoMENTANEOUS 
tiyai- to take place ti‘qan’ wi- 
piyai- to be left over piyay’wi- 
cuwaq-a- to breathe cuway'wi- to take a long breath 


(7) -q-u-, -gu- momentaneous; inceptive. This element, like 
-yu-", seems to be primarily momentaneous in significance and in a 
number of verbs is used instead of -yu-". Some verbs have both 
-yu-" and -q-u- forms, generally with some idiomatic difference of 
meaning. In many cases, moreover, -g-u- is a properly inceptive 
element, as in durative-inceptive -ya-qg:u-. What nuance of meaning 
differentiates -g-u- and -g-u- is not clear. Presumably -g-u- is more 
definitely momentaneous in character (see § 53, 2, a, 3); as inceptive 
it probably indicates a sharp moment of beginning. 

Examples of momentaneous -q-u- are: 


pA*qa- to beat, kill pA*qa'gqu- to give a licking: 
pA*qa'yu- to kill 
wi'i- to fall wi'i'qu- to drop down, fall out 
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tu‘p”i- to be used up tu‘p”i'k-u- to become used up 

’1'(y)upa’- to go by here ’1'(y)upa’q:'u to have (just) gone 
by here 

tsipi- to appear, emerge ts-pi'k-u- to ride (a horse): ts-- 
pi'nu- to emerge 

ai- to say a’ik-A*qu- say-plural-momentan- 
eous, each in his turn say(s) 

nana- to grow up nana'g-umi:- to finish growing, 
to have grown up (for -mi-- 
see 13) 

An inceptive meaning is more clearly discernible in: 

na'- to carry on one’ back na’a'q:'upiya’aik-waA_ started to 
carry them on (his) back 

ivi- to drink iw'k-w’ug: wa to start to drink it 

marin‘a- to chase mari’n’aq'u to (start to) chase, 
to give chase 

gA‘qa'ri- to run away gA‘ga'r’ig:'u to jump off to run 
away 

yanwi- to carry yay w'k-wqwa to take it away, 
carry it off 

pora- several proceed poru'qg-upiya’ (they) started off 

Nu*qui'- to flow Nu*qu'k-upiya’ started to flow 

A‘pii- to sleep Api tk-tu to fall asleep 

oranwi- to roar ora'nwik-u to start roaring 

ganntcu- to make a wickiup gan'ntcuquptya’ started to make 
a wickiup 

maa‘’vi’a- to be dressed maa‘’vi’ag:'u to begin to dress 

ampaya- to talk ampa'xagq'u to begin to talk 


Analogous to -yuntsi- (see 5) is -g-unts-, which occurs less fre- 
quently. An example is: 


nintci’yaq:'u to begin to shake nintei’x-Aqu(:)ntsik-7A (it) is just 
about to shake 


(7a) -g-wi-. This suffix seems to occur as a correlative to momen- 
taneous -g:u- in tu‘p”i-k-wi- TO BE USED UP (cf. tu‘p”1-k-u- TO GET 
USED UP < tup-“i- TO BE USED UP, TO BE WITHOUT REMAINDER), €. g.: 
tu‘p“'k-wiyiag:A it is used up; tu‘p”:’k-witca-g:-A it has been used up; 

ni’ tu‘p”'k-wituiq:wA I cause them (inan.) to be used up, I use them 


up 
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(8) -mk-u- inceptive of verbs of continuous movement. 
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normal inceptive of -m’mia- (§ 28, 4) would be -m’miag-u-, which 


is sometimes found, e. g.: 


ga’ma- to sing along 


ga"’mwag'u to start singing 


More typical, however, are forms in -mk-u-, e. g. : 


garim’mia-_ to ride along 

A‘s'a'RU*qwayim’mia- to move 
along under the surface 

ga-‘m’mia- to sing along 

yaywim’mia- to carry along 

unim’mia- to do so while moving 
along 


(9) -qg-ai- resultative. 


gari’mk-u to ride off 

A‘s'a'RU*qwa-yimiI‘kup-iya‘ start- 
ed to travel under the surface 

qa’m-I‘quptya’ started in to 
sing (along) 

yqui'mi‘quaqg'A take and carry 
it along 

ym'mi‘quptya’ started to move 
on in so doing 


This sufhx indicates a durative state or 


activity which is the result of the action predicated by the verb stem; 


e. g. TO HOLD as resultative of TO GRASP. 
Examples are: 


common in Paiute. 


tca’ai- to catch 


uywai- to hang (trans.) 
maaini- to touch 


to carry 
to cover 


yanwi- 
wi tu’v”ua- 


qgi‘ca’ra:- to open one’s mouth 


pin’nara-- to spread one’s legs 
apart in bow-legged manner 

satsi-yu- to take a peep 

tiyat- to take place 

ca‘ya:- to bend (intr.) 

ayani- to do in what manner? 
how? 

an‘i- todo thus 


Resultative verbs are very 


tca’a’ik-ai- to hold (in one’s 
hand) 

uywa'ikai- to be hanging, to hang 
(intr.) 

maa’ini‘kai- to have one’s hand 
on 

yayw'k-ai- to have in one’s hand 

wi'tu’'v”’uag-ai- to have (one’s 
eyes, hands, or other part of 
body) covered 

qi‘ca’ra-q-ai- to have one’s mouth 
open 


pin’na’ra-q:ai- to stand bow- 


legged 
sots'k-ai- to peep (duratively) 
tiya’i‘kai- to continue 
coik-ai- to be bent 


aya'n:1?kai- to be how? 


ani'k-ai- to be thus, to remain so 
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The active participle of -g-ai- is -q-anti- (cf. § 26, 1, a and b; § 25, 
6, d), e. g.: 


‘a’unk-ai- to be silent ‘a-’unk-anti one who is silent 


Before subordinating -q-u- (§ 55, 1, e) resultative -g-ai- appears as 
-q:a'- (cf. § 26, 1, a and b), e. g.: 
ynitk-ai- to be doing yni'k-a-q:oayA while (he) was 
doing so to him 
ynd-uik-ai- to cause to be (do) so yni'tiik-a-G-uygwa = as_ he_=has 
caused to do so 
Note that in causatives of resultatives, causative -f-ui- precedes 
resultative -q:a1- instead of following it, as one would logically expect; 
cf. causatives of passive verbs (§ 29, 13). 


(10) -m-i-", -m-ta- usitative. As its name implies, the usitative 
is used to indicate customary activity. The form in -m-ia- is used 
as a usitative present (without -yi- suffix; see § 32, 1), the form in 
-mi-" in all other cases. 


Examples of the usitative present in -m-ia- are: 


ai- to say a’imtA always says, is in habit 
of saying 

NA‘ci'm”ta-_ to forget NA‘ci’'m”iami(y)a‘q:A keeps for- 
getting it 

aro’a- tobe aro”’amiA always is, is wont to be 

ti‘ga- to eat ti‘ga’mi(y)a’amt they 2 are wont 
to eat 

gan.xai- to house-have, dwell gan’xaim-va’mt they 2 always 
live 

Examples of -m-2-" are: 

yn- todo yn’mimpanvant I shall always 
do so 

avi- to lie down avi'm:.umpatci having always been 


wont to lie down (apparently 
stresses duration of wonted act 
more than regular usitative 
participle avi’vatci wont to lie 
down, § 25, 6, c) 
tu*quc”ai- to be ashamed tu*quc”aimunti = always__— being 
ashamed 
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tu’ ai- to reject (a suitor) tu’“aim-inti always rejecting a 
suitor 

pitci- to arrive pt'teim-inka’ while wont to return 

ts-piyu- to go out ts-n’'num-inguywA —seach_«ittime 


that he went out (-gu-m-7i-" 
momentaneous usitative) 


maya- to give maya'miptya’ (he) used to give 

pa(i)yi- to return pa(i)yii'yum-iptya’ always re- 
turned 

niv’a'tcuywaqi- to come to me niv’a'tcuywaqumigwa’ never to 


come to me 


Beside usitative preterits in -m-tp-tyai- are used also forms in 
-m-inimpiyai- (see 11 below); e. g. yaa’imipiya’ or yaa’im-inimpiya‘ 
USED TO HUNT. It is not obvious what difference in meaning, if any, 
there is between usitative participles in -vatci- (§ 25, 6, c) and -m-inti-. 
Curiously enough, participles in -fi- may also be made usitative by 
suffixed -m-ia-, e. g.: 


quna’q:axantim,’aq'w fire-plural-having-usitative-it, those who have 
it as fire 


(11) -n-i-" usitative, used only before past passive participle 
-p't- (§ 25, 5, b) and its temporal derivative -p-iya7- (§ 32, 6). Contrary 
to phonetic rule, not -n-tp-t(yaz)- results, but -n-impi(yaz)-. 

Examples of usitative passive participial -n-impi- are: 


pin’’nu inimpia (things) always seen about (obj.) 
ma’in’ iyunimpig-want my always saying it (song form) 
The common use of -n-impi- as a means of forming instrumental 


nouns has been already discussed (§ 25, 2). 
Examples of -n-impiyai-, the usitative form of the narrative past, 


are: 


yun- todo yn'nimpiya kept doing 

uru’a- to be uru’an-impiya’ always was 

gari- to sit, dwell gari’nimpiya’ was living, dwelt 
(right along) 

ora- to dig ora'n-imptya’ used to dig 


The suffix may be preceded, as we have already seen, by the common 
usitative suffix -m-i- (see 10 above). Examples of the combined 
-m-inimpiyal- are: 
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kwi‘pa- to throw kwi‘pa’minimpiya’ always threw 
ai- to say a’iminimpiya’ always kept say- 
ing 


aiynu- to say (momentaneously) a’iyum-inimpiya‘’ said each time 





There is little, if any, perceptible difference in usage between the 
forms -m-ip‘tyat-, ~nimpvyar- and -m-inimpiyai-. It may be pointed 
out, however, that -nimpiyar- does not seem to occur after momentan- 
eous -yu-, which requires a following -m-i-. This may imply that the 
-ni-” usitative tends to have a more strictly durative character than 
-m'i-", which in turn may have a momentaneous -iterative color. 


(12) -n’ni-* (-n2’2-*) continuative. This is a common durative 
suffix that, with verbs of movement, shades into a significance not 
very different from that of -m’mia- (§ 28, 4). It seems best defined 
as a continuative, equivalent in meaning to such English locutions as 
TO KEEP -ING, TO BE -ING. It refers to an act consummated at one 
period, not, like the usitative, to one which is repeated at intervals. 
Examples are: 


nontsi- to fly nontsi'n’n flies around 

ga- to sing gant’ sings along, sings while 
walking 

ki(y)e- to laugh ki(y)e'n’n* is laughing 

tsipi- to ride ts-pi'n’t* is riding around 

ani- todo i(y)e’'nuan ‘an'n’n here-I do- 


continuative, here I am; ‘an-7’- 
n’nintci one who keeps doing 


pini- to look pint'n’npiya’ kept on looking 
moi- to lead moi n’nip-tyat(y)ayA he led a- 
3 round; moi’n’nixwa™ go lead 

around! 


gara’xa- (there is) noise of rawhide gara’xani’iyin«’ (it) makes a 
noise as of rawhide 


Another form of this suffix is -n-z--* or, with preceding glottal stop, 
-’ . . .mt-*. These elements seem to differ from the more common 
-n’ni-, partly in reinforcing the idea of plurality or distribution of 
the subject, partly in conveying a usitative implication. The matter 
is not altogether clear, however. Examples are: 


ank-a- several do an’k-ani-‘xa‘ while (they) do so 
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v’4'nt- to do like this 


impin’i- to be resting raised on 
(something) 
nampini- to look for tracks 


otea’na-‘ntsi- to carry (diminu- 
tively, § 35) a water-jar 
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vi'n-int:*vi‘campani(-*)xa’* _ this- 
do-continuative-future-just- 
me-then! let me just keep 
doing like this (regularly)! 

impt'n’ini-‘ntci being (perma- 
nently) raised on (something) 

nampi n’ini-‘xa‘ while looking 
for tracks 

otea'n’a-ntyni-vi* shall always 
be carrying a water-jar 





(13) -mi-- (-mi-) ALREADY, AFTER. This suffix indicates that the 
activity predicated by the verb stem has already been attained and 
is thus either past (if momentaneous) or in progress (if durative). 
Examples are: 


ti‘ga’m-i-yiay ‘oat’ he is eating 


ti'gqa- to eat 
already (for ‘oai‘ see § 60, 3) 


pitci- to arrive puter’ mintca-y ‘oai* he has already 
arrived 

ynik-a- several do ynv’k-anumi-qame after they 
had all done so 

qu‘tsu’k-tkayu- all burn (momen-- qu‘tsi’k-1kayumi‘tsini after hav- 


taneous) ing (plur. subj.) burned me 


§ 31. Suffixes of number. 


Number is expressed in the verb in four different ways: 1, by 
reduplication, properly a distributive formation but frequently 
expressing plurality of subject or subject (see § 58, 3); 2, by the use of 
distinctive stems for the singular and plural, a few of the plural 
stems being used only as second members of verb + verb compounds 
(see § 54); 3, by the use of suffixes indicating plurality of the subject 
or, less commonly, of the object; 4, by the use of suffixes expressing 
ideas of number and voice (transitiveness and intransitiveness) at 
the same time. Only the last two processes are here discussed. 

Even aside from pronominal elements, it is always possible to tell 
from the form of a verb whether its animate subject is singular or 
plural, often, also, whether its object is singular or plural. Verbs 
with a dual subject are singular in form, but are differentiated in 
practice from singulars by their employment of plural (or, in two 
cases, distinctively dual) pronominal elements (§ 40). Thus, 
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gari'yiayA HE SITS, gari’yiamt THEY 2 SIT, ywyw'yiamt THEY (MORE 
THAN 2) SIT; ivi’yini I DRINK, ivi'yinim(")I WE 2 (EXCLUSIVE) DRINK, 
ivi'k-ayinim(")1 WE (MORE THAN 2, EXCLUSIVE) DRINK. 


(1) SUFFIXES INDICATING PLURALITY. 


(a) -’ywa- plural subject. This element occurs very rarely, e. g.: 
ts-‘ts.'p-i- one keeps coming out ts-tsc’p-wywayuU many come out 

(§ 58, 4, c) (momentaneous) 

(b) -t-i- plural object. This element also is very uncommon. It 
occurs, e. g., In: 
gini'vuxwuy'iqwA (he) nibbles at = gini/vuxwitiy’iqg:wa_ (he) nibbles 

it at them 

(c) -qg:a-* animate plural subject. This is the typical suffix for the 
formation of verbs with animate plural subject. Examples of its 
use are: 


cu(w)a'p-itci- to wake up cu(w)a’p-itcig:'4 several wake up 

ga- to sing ga-’q-a(t)yiamt they sing 

taya- to kick taya’ti-q-atcaraywA we were all 
kicked 

ai- to say a’ik-tapiya’ (they) said 

wi'ter one drinking ivi'k-arimt those drinking 

yn- to doso yn'k-ayuc-uamt after they were 


doing so; yn’k-anumi‘ts: after 
(they) had done so 
nana’ruywa(i)yiag:A (they 2) give nana’ruywaq-a(i)yiag:'A (they) 


it to each other give it to each other 
MU“qui xava(i)yi- toreturn from MU*qwi'’xavaitkap-tya ainwa 
calling on (they) returned from calling on 
him 
NU*qui'yqw aiptya ran along NuU“qui'k-axwa'aipiya’ several 
ran along 
naiaywiygi- to play the hand- naia’ywiygiq-animi (for several) 
game with to play the hand-game with us 


For the use of plural -g-a- in noun forms see § 48, 2. 


(2) SUFFIXES INDICATING VOICE AND NUMBER. 


(a) -tcai- plural (or distributive) intransitive (medio-passive). 
It is frequently added to distributive -yi- (§ 30, 2) or replaces singular 
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momentaneous -g:i- (§ 30, 3). 


durative, i. e. with ungeminated consonant. 
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The form of the stem is regularly 


For a change of the 


singular vowel to -7- in the plural, see § 53, 1, b. Examples are: 


yauq'wi-, yauq-‘wa'- one enters, 
goes into (e. g. flesh); sun sets 

qA‘pa’-q-i- one (thing) stops 

paya’-q:(e)i- (it) tears (slowly); 
pA‘ga’-qi- (it) tears (at once) 


o‘pa’qi-tci having a hole (lit., 
hole-ripping) 

. gava'-q-wi- (it) breaks (slowly); 
ga‘ po’-q-wi- (it) breaks (at once) 

ta‘pa’-q-i- one (tooth, tree) comes 
loose 

ti‘pa’-qi- one emerges 


tu‘pa’-qi- one pulls out, comes 
through 

-gapi-n’na- to cut (trans.) in one 
cut; -gavi-n-a- to cut (trans.) 
duratively (for -n’na-, -n-a- 
see b below) 

yva'g:a- one goes in 

(iri’q-w-tci ledge) 


ya uywitcai- several go into 


gan’tcai- several stop 

pay(a’)itcai- several articles tear 
(intr.), (clothes, hat, mocca- 
sins) are torn in several places, 
are worn out; pay(a’)itcainu- 
(clothes) wear out 

aw”a'xtcaitel having holes (lit., 
hole-rip-several-participle) 

gau'teai- several break; gov’tcai- 
pt broken (arrows) 

tau’tcai- several come loose 


tiv’.'teainu- several emerge, come 
out (momentaneously) 
tuv”a’x(a)itcainu- several pull out 


gau'tcaiyu- several (bows) snap 


yva xutcainu- several go in 
taw’-iriy.-tcaai_there are spots of 
sunlight (poetic) 


Observe that the momentaneous form of -tcai- is tcai-yu-. 





(b) -n-a- durative transitive with singular (chiefly inanimate) 
object. 

(c) -n’na- momentaneous transitive with singular (chiefly inani- 
mate) object. 

(d) -tca- transitive with plural (chiefly inanimate) object; also 
used as transitive distributive. 

These three elements are best treated together. -n-a- may be 


considered the transitive (inanimate) correspondent of -yi— (§ 30, 2); 
-n’na- of -qi- (§ 30, 3); -tca- of -tcai- (a above), with which it is evi- 
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dently connected (like -teai-, -tca- is regularly accompanied by 
durative consonantism in the stem). Examples are: 


ts‘ka’p-in’NA to cut in one cut: ts-ka’vina- to cut (one object): ts-ka’- 
vitca- to cut several objects 

qi‘qo’i’nat‘ takes off (momentaneously) with the teeth: tc4*go’inat‘ 
takes off one article of clothing: tc4*go’ttcai‘ takes off several 
articles of clothing 

ta‘qo'pin’NA to break an object by stepping on (cf. ga‘po’-q-wi- to 
break, intr.) 

ta‘to'p-in’NA to pull out one (cf. tu‘pa’q-i- one object pulls out): 
ta‘to’utca- to pull out several objects 

wi‘pa'qn’NA to rip open (cf. pA‘ga’-qi- to tear intr.): ta‘pa’yitca- to 
rip open in several places, tcA‘pa’y(a)itca- to tear (one) to pieces 

mantcu’g-win’NA to crush (an object) all at once: mantcu’ywina- to 
crush (an object) 

s‘ku'n’nai‘ turns (his) head to one side 

narv'tsin’ai* joins (one object to another) 

wi’ (y)a’ygi-n’a- to cut notches into (a piece of wood), to make a rasp 

ts-qwi'r’na- to rake out one with a stick: ts-qwi’ritca- to rake out 
several (animals or plants) with a stick 

tsyya’Uqwa- to push one in with a point: ts.ya’uxwitca- to push many 
in with a point 
A number of verbs in -n’na- are formed from noun and adjective- 

verb stems to express the idea of LAYING ON, PAINTING, €. g.: 


ayga- to be red anga'n’NA‘piya’ aik-wA (he) paint- 
ed it (primarily, but not neces- 
sarily, red) 

saywa- to be blue saywa'n’nai* paints (it) blue 

san‘a- gum san‘a'n’nai* smears on gum 


§ 32. Temporal suffixes. 


Not all verbs have a definite temporal form. The use of absolute 
or tenseless verb forms is discussed in § 51, 2. Besides the temporal 
suffixes here discussed, two of the enclitic elements express temporal 
relations (§ 19, 1). 


(1) -yi- present tense. The great majority of verbs express a 
specific reference to present time by means of this suffix. Examples 
are: 
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ga- tosing gai‘ sings ( < ga-yi-); ga‘yiamt 
they 2 sing; ga-’Yicampani even 
though I sing . 


ti‘ga- to eat ti‘ga’(z)yint I eat 

aiyaru- to make a turtle aiya’ruyun! I make a turtle ( < 
-ruyi-) 

wi- to drink wi yiro® dost thou drink? 

pu‘teu'tcuywa- to know pu‘teu'teuywa’yiq'wA knows it 


(2) -g-a- present and past tense. A number of verbs, some of 
them of extremely common occurrence, are used not with -yi-, but 
with -g-a-, which refers indifferently to present or past time. Perhaps 
the -q-a- forms are best considered as the equivalents of tenseless 
absolutes in other verbs. ‘These verbs are ai- TO SAY, an-ia- TO SAY 
WHAT?, verbs of doing in -n-7- (§ 26, 2, b; § 48, 3), and diminutive 
verbs in -(n)tsi- (§ 35, 2). Examples are: 
ai- to say ‘ani’an ‘a’ik-?4  what-I said?; 
ta’mpinia-y a’ik-?A  tired-of- 
what-he says; gate a’ik-ani not 
I-said; a/tk-?acampan-iani say- 
only-like-I, I think so 

an‘ia- (to say) what? ni’ an’ A*gan’ I say-what?-like, 
what do I care?; ant’ *-ga’ 
niru'’x'WA say-what?-thou me- 
to, what did you say to me? 

ani- todo so, be so ma’‘ixain ani’k-?4 so-saying-I so- 
do, I do as I say; na’a’int ur 
an’k-?a burning it does-so, it 
is something burning 


uni- todo so, be so ump yn’k-?4 nu’yu'zaxa’ what 
does-so moving? what is it that 
moves? 


ayani- todo what? to act how? aya’n1?ka-ya what did he do? 

ga‘ts.- to sing (diminutive subject) gqa-’ts‘ka-ya a little fellow is sing- 
ing 

yayayari- to sit and cry yaya(:)’yaritsk-=4 is sitting and 
crying, poor fellow 

That this -q:a- is often equivalent to -yi- is shown clearly in such 

a sentence as ni’ nam-i'xanintcu(i)yi, murt’A sa’ai‘, ti7qa’(i)’yiq-wA, 

ynits a’ik- ymu’rua-wa tiy’'anwiAa I FIRST-HOUSE-BUILD, BEANS BOIL, 

EAT-THEM, THEN SAY TO-THEM DEER. 
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(3) -g-ai- perfective. This suffix is very frequently employed as a 
preterital element, its main point of difference from enclitic -(n)tca- 
and -ywa- (§ 19, 1) being its emphasis on the idea of completion. 
Examples are: 


A‘pi'i- to sleep A‘pi Ikai(y)ayA he slept, has been 
asleep 
ivi'c-uaynuti:- (water) is drunk up = ivi’c-wayutii*qa‘ (water) has been 
drunk up : 
na’a’it-u‘p’ik-u- to burn up na’ a’it-u* p”tk-uqwa‘ (it) has 
burnt up 
axa’n-iyu- to act how (momentan- axa’n-.yugq-wai’* what happened 
eously)? to have what happe to you? 
to one? P 
pA*qa'yu- to kill pA*qa' nuqwa ainwa’ maybe you 


have killed him (-qgwa’ai- brok- 
en from -q[w]a-) 
yaa'inqw’ai- to go out hunting yaa'inqw aik-a’ went out hunting. 


Before subordinating -q-u- (§55, 1, e), -g-a7- appears as -q-a-- (cf. § 26, 
1,a and b; § 30, 9); e. g. yaa’inqw’aik-a-q:0ayA AFTER HE HAD GONE OUT 
HUNTING. For perfective participial -q-anti-, see § 25,6,d. Though 
perfectly analogous in treatment to resultative -g-ai- (§ 30, 9) and 
perhaps etymologically related to it, it is in practice felt as a distinct 
element, as shown by the occurrence of -g:azk-ai- resultative-per- 
fective, e. g.: 


toya'tsidt-ui- to cause to cover toyo’tsidf-uk-aik-a‘ had (evident- 
over on top ly) been caused to cover over 
on top 


The perfective idea frequently takes on an inferential implication. 
An explicit inferential present-perfect (HAS EVIDENTLY -ED) is formed 
by combining perfective -q-ai- with present -yi-: -qg-aiyi-. In general 
it seems that perfective -g-a7- regularly implies lack of direct knowl- 
edge on the part of the speaker, differing in this respect from enclitic 
-(n)tca- (§ 19, 1, a). Examples of inferential -g-ai(yi)- are: 


wi- to drink iwi k-aipt what was evidently 
drunk (by someone) 
ga‘q'a-_ several sing ga-'q:Agaiyiamt maybe they did 


sing 
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ga‘xw'ai_ to go to sing ga’xw'atk-aiyiaya he has evi- 
dently gone to sing (known 
from inferential evidence) 
A‘pi'iwa(t)yi- to come back from A*pi’ivaitkai(y)aya he has evi- 
sleeping, to have been sleeping dently been sleeping 

(§ 18, 1, a) 

(4) -va:-", -mpa--" future, intentive. In ordinary indicative forms 
this element generally adds an intentive or hortatory force to its 
fundamental future significance (contrast -va-n-ia-, -mpa-n-ia- below, 
5). In other forms, such as gerunds in -ts:- (§ 55, 1, a) and participles 
(§ 25, 6, b), it seems to indicate mere futurity. It is used also in simple 
future statements that are conditional on other acts. Examples of 
-va'-" are: 


ga- to sing qa"vant I'll sing; ga-’va-yA he'll 
sing, let him sing! 

pim’k-ai- to see pin’k-aiva-yanit I'll see him, let 
me see him! 

ynit-ua- some one does yun't-uavag:A let someone do it! 

ti‘ga- to eat ti‘ga’va-p'1 what will (always) be 
eaten 

patcaq-wa:- to get wet patca’g-wava‘ (if it rains, he) 
will get wet 

tayoq-wi- torun tayo’q-wiva* (if I hit him, he) will 
run 

yaya’xa- to burst into tears int't-uywa’* yaya’xava-n uru’ac:U 


this-away-thou cry (momen- 

taneous, § 58, 5, c)-will-I else (§ 

60, 3); go away or I’ll cry 
Examples of -mpa--” are: 


pA‘ga'yu-"_ to kill pA*qg'umpa-ywa’ you'll kill him; 
pA*qa yumpa:p't who will be 
killed 

ainu-" to say (momentaneously) a’iyumpaacuni let me say again! 

awag-anu-" several pull out owa'qayumpa‘c'u (let us) pull 


(them) out again 


These suffixes may be combined with narrative past -p-tyai- (6 
below) or dubitative -vi:-, -mpi-- (see § 33, 2). The former, -va-p-tyai- 
(-mpa-p:tyai-), indicates an act in the past looking towards the 
future. Examples are: 
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gU‘qui- to shoot qu‘quc'va-p:tyain’m’aywa_ shoot- 
will-past-like-him, (acted) as 
though about to shoot him 

pA*ga’yu-" to kill pA*qa' yumpa-mpi:(7)ayA maybe 
(he) will kill him 


(5) -va-n-ia-, -mpa-n-ia- future indicative. In contrast to -va--” 
(-mpa‘-"), from which it is evidently derived, this suffix indicates 
the simple future. Examples of -va-n-za- are: 


taya- to kick taya’va-n-t’ will kick 
maai- to find impit an maa’ivi-n’ what-I find 
shall? what shall I find? 


Of -mpa-n-ia-: 


pA‘ga’yu-"_ to kill pA‘ga'yumpan:’amti I'll kill you 

unmi-" to be wont to do yn’mimpa-n-vant I shall always 
do 

a'yupa- to go through here t'Yupa-mpa-ne' he will go 
through here 

yoo'ixa- to move, flutter yoo'ixampa'n* (it)will move 


(6) -p-tyai- remote past, narrative past. This is the element 
regularly employed in mythical narrative. Narrative referring to a 
relatively recent past makes use of enclitic -ywa- (§ 19, 1, b). With- 
out doubt -p-iyai- is compounded of past passive participial -p-i- 
(§ 25, 5, b) and verbalizing -ya7- To HAVE (§ 26,1, b). This is shown 
partly by the fact that -p-‘ya7- is treated analogously to -yar- (e. g. 
participial -p-iyanti-, § 25, 6, e; negative -p-t’ai-, § 57, 2, c), partly by 
the fact that -p-i- and ~yai- may become disconnected (e. g. -p-t-a-yar-, 
see 8 below, diminutive -p-i-tsi-yai-). Hence a form like a’ip-iya‘ 
SAID is to be analyzed as SAY-PAST PASSIVE PARTIC.-HAVE, HAS 
saID. In other words, Paiute -p-tyai- forms are formally the synthetic 
analogues of English perfects; the functions do not quite correspond 
in the two languages, however. 

Examples of -p-tyai- are: 


gari- to sit, dwell gari’piya’ sat, dwelt, gari’p‘i- 
y’aimt they 2 dwelt 
tona- to strike tona’ p-vyaini struck me (long ago) 


ganxai- to have a house ni’ gam’xaip-iya’ I had a house 
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pA‘qa’nuti-- to be killed pA‘ga'nuti piyaixv-anaxa’ ‘oqi' 
kill-passive-past-irrealis-he- 
then! (§ 19, 2, b), I wish he 
had been killed 


It may be combined with a preceding inferential perfective -q-a7-, 
e. g. 
yaai- to die . ya’ a'ik-aiptyaitcoayaxain:’ die- 
perfective-past-interrogative- 
he-indeed, he seems to have 
(evidently) died (long ago) 


Examples of diminutive -p-itsvyat- are: 


ga'- tosing ga’ pitsixa* a little fellow sang 
wan-‘aru- to make a rabbit-net wan-a’RUpitsyaicu (the boy) 
made a rabbit-net again 


For -mpiyai- after usitative -n-i-", see § 30, 11. Rarely -mpiyai- 
is found as sporadic variant instead of -p-iyai-; e. g. 9’a’x-avatcuywam- 
piya WENT RIGHT INTO IT. 


(7) -p’tayi- HAS BEEN -ED. ‘This passive narrative past is evidently 
compounded of past passive participial -p-i- (§ 25, 5, b), possessive 
-a- (§ 24, 2, a), and present -yi- (1 above). TO HAVE BEEN KILLED 
(BY ONE), therefore, as expressed by -p-iayi-, seems literally to mean 
TO BE ONE'S KILLED ONE. It seems to differ from the normal passive 
narrative past (-t-i-p‘tyai-) in more definitely implying an agent 
and perhaps also in referring to a continued state in the present. 
Examples are: 


pA*gqa’yu- to kill pA*ga'yupiat’ was killed (long 
. ago by people and is now dead) 
qwiywii- several take (one person) qwivyi'x-pia(i)yiayé he was taken 
(long ago by them and is there 

now) 


(8) -p:i(a)yart-wayi- impersonal narrative past. Forms of this 
sort, compounded of narrative past -p-iyai-, impersonal -f-wa-, and 
present -yi-, have been already referred to (§ 29, 14). What difference 
there is between the -p-iyaz- and the -p-iayai- forms with possessive 
-a- (§ 24, 2, a) is not clear. As for the use of the present -yi-, it is 
very likely that the -ya7- of -p-iyav-, when final, is to be understood as 
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including a reference to present time (cf. lack of -yi- after ~yai- To 
HAVE, § 26, 1, b, which implicitly refers to present time) and that this 
implied -yi- needs to be expressed after an inserted -f-uwa-. In other 
words, ~yai- and -yai-yi- have fallen together to -yav-, but ~-yazt-wayi- 
remains as such. Examples are: 


pA*ga'yu- to kill pA‘qa'piyar‘tua(i)yiayA people 
(impers.) have him killed, he 
was killed (some time ago); 
puyqu'A pA*ga’yupiayar'tuar‘ 
horse (obj.) they (impers.)- 


killed 
gam-t’xanxai- to have a jack- gam-i’xamxaip‘tyar‘tuat’ __ they 
rabbit camp (impers.) had a camp for hunt- 


ing jack-rabbits 
qu‘tcu'mpuyquywiyai- buffalo-pet- gu‘tcu’mpuyquywiyaipiayar‘tuar‘ 
animate plur.-have, to have people (impers.) had cattle 
cattle 3 


§ 33. Modal suffixes. 


There are only two specifically modal verb suffixes. Most modal 
ideas, as we have seen, are expressed by the aid of enclitics (§ 19, 2). 
The indicative has no special modal suffix; for the imperative, see § 
52. For perfective -q-ai- as inferential, see § 32, 3. 


(1) ~yu--, (-g-u--,) -ygqu’- irrealis. This element indicates that the 
activity expressed by the verb is unreal, i. e. either merely potential 
or contrary to fact (potential in past time). In the latter case it is 
preceded by perfective -q-ai- (§ 32, 3) or narrative past -p-tyai- (§ 
32,6). It is not used with present -yi- nor, it would seem, with future 
~va'-", -mpa'-". Optative examples (WOULD THAT... .!) involving 
enclitic ~ya’ followed by ‘oati‘ have been already given (§ 19, 2, b). 
Further examples of the irrealis are: 


pay k-w® ’aixv-ayaxa’ ‘aai*‘ go-away-irrealis-he-then! he ought to 
go away! 

ni’ naya’i’aik-a-yA yaya’x-Agaixu’ I anger-die-if-he cry (momentan- 
eous) -perfective- irrealis; had he got angry, I would have cried 

pA*qg Upiyaiyu’uywaA would have killed him 

uywa'yuq:v’q-waxa’ ‘osai‘ would that it might rain! (-q-v- perhaps 
dissimilated from -yqv°) 

“a'iyuyqunixa’ ‘oar‘ would that I might get well! 
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The irrealis may be participialized by means of -pi-. Participial 
-ku-p‘i- is frequently used as a base in optative forms with enclitic 
-cuyaywa ... n-oa- (§ 19, 2, h). Other examples of its use are: 


’a'iyuxu'p: ur uru’at’ good-would-participle it is, it would be good 
(somewhat as though one were to say HE IS A POSSIBLE SINGER 
instead of HE WOULD SING) 

uru’axu’ svaiyuxu:pt be-would very-good-would-participle, (it) 
would be extremely good 

pinwa’royog:o:pint (-q:o-- < -ygo--?) my would-be-made-as-wife, I 
would take her as my wife (song form) 


A past participial irrealis, -ku-p-iyanti-, is also found, e. g.: pA*qq’- 
uyquU*pryantini who would have killed me 


(2) -vi--, -mpi-- dubitative. The dubitative verb suffix is fre- 
quently accompanied in the same or a preceding word by an enclitic -’ 
(§ 19, 2, n). It may be rendered as PERHAPS, IT MAY (MIGHT) BE 
THAT ... Future dubitatives in -va-mpi-- (-mpa-mpi:-) are common 
but, so far as known, the dubitative suffix is not employed with other 
tense suffixes. Examples of -vi--, -mpi-- are: 


iwi'vt’ maybe (he) is drinking; tvi’vt-’* maybe thou art drinking 
(didst drink); iv’k-avi-‘raywa’* maybe we did drink 

an-’axwan a’ivi‘ gaya‘ what-preterit-I say-perhaps sing- subordin- 
ate? how did I sing (long ago)? 

ya a’'ivi-ywa’* maybe he is dead, he must be dead 

ay aro’ avi t'yA who is-dubitative this? I wonder who this is! 

pa’x:iqw’ aik-ant uru” avi‘ having-gone-away might-be, I wonder if 
(he) went away 

ivi’ numpt’* maybe you did drink 

pA*qa'numpampi:(")ayA maybe (he) will kill him 

maa'iva‘mpi-ywarami’* he might find us 2 (inclusive) 

qwa’yutuava‘mpini they (impers.) will perhaps beat me, it seems I 
shall get beaten 


§ 34. Order of verbal elements. 


At this point we may conveniently take up the question of the 
order in which occur the various elements that build up a verb form. 
Four main positions are to be recognized: prefix, verbal theme, 
suffix (prevailingly formal in character), and enclitic. Each of these 
positions may consist of more than one element. On the other 
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hand, only the second position is necessarily filled, though ordinarily 
one or more elements of the third position follow. The order of 
elements within each of the four fundamental positions is, for the 
most part, rigorously determined. Fifteen positions may be recog- 
nized within the third, though, needless to say, only a limited number 
of combinations among these are intrinsically possible. The following 
scheme will be useful for reference (the letters and numbers indicate 
order of position): 


A. Prefix 
1. Adverbial prefix (§ 20) 
2. Reflexive prefix (§ 22) 
3. Instrumental prefix (§ 21) 


B. Verbal theme 
1. (a) Verb stem (or other stem if followed by B 2); or (b) combi- 
nation of stems, last of which is necessarily verbal (unless B 2 
follows) (§ 18, 2)! 
2. Verbalizing suffix (§ 26) 


C. Suffix 
1. Suffixes of voice and aspect: -ya- (§ 30, 1); -yi- (§ 30, 2); 
-q'i- (§ 30, 3); -n’na- (§ 31, 2, c); -n-a- (§ 31, 2, b); -tea- (§ 31, 2, d) 
. -teai- (§ 31, 2, a) 
. Causative -f-ui- (§ 29, 12) 
. Indirective (or transitivizing) -ygi- (§ 29, 11) 
. Pluralizing suffixes: -g-a- (§ 31, 1, c); -’ywa- (§ 31, 1, a); -t7- 
(§ 31, 1, b) 
6. Suffixes of movement (§ 28); continuative -n’ni- (§ 30, 12) 
7. Momentaneous suffixes: -yu- (§ 30, 5); -q-u- (§ 30, 7) 
8. Resultative -g-ai- (§ 30, 9); passive -ti-- (§ 29, 13) 
9. Perfective -q:ai- (§ 32, 3); usitative -m-ia-, -m-i-" (§ 30, 10); 
-m‘t'- (§ 30, 13). -m-7-" precedes -q:a1-. 
10. Future -pa-- (§ 32, 4), -pa-n-ia (§ 32, 5; -n-ia- probably best 
considered as belonging to position 14) 


Or CW bo 





1A 2 (or A 3) + B1 (a) + B 2 may, however, be taken as unit and com- 
pounded with preceding (non-verbal) or following (verbal) stem. Indeed, 
this extended verbal ‘“‘theme” may also include elements (chiefly 1-4) be- 
longing to position C. It is difficult to give rules, as composition takes place 
whenever two or more elements or groups of elements are felt as logically 
combinable or psychologically equivalent. Composition thus somewhat 
breaks in on our order scheme. 
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11. Usitative -ni-" (§ 30, 11) 

12. Narrative past -p-iyai- (§ 32, 6), which may be split into 
its component elements by possessive -a- (§ 24, 2, a) or diminu- 
tive -tsi- (§ 35) 

13. Impersonal -f-wa- (§ 29, 14) 

14. Tense and modal elements: present -yi- (§ 32, 1); present 
-q:a- (§ 32, 2); modal -ku-- (§ 33, 1); dubitative -pi-- (§ 33, 2) 

15. Syntactic elements, embracing: 

(a) Nominalizing suffixes (§ 25); or 
(b) Subordinating suffixes (§ 55, 1) 
D. Enclitic, occurring in nine positions, one of which, no. 7, may in 
turn be subdivided into three positions (see § 19, 4; § 41, 1 and 4) 


There is some doubt as to the priority of certain positions in C; 
thus, it may be that 10 and 11 should be reversed or, as probably 
mutually exclusive elements, grouped together. Aside from doubts 
of this sort, there are a number of disturbances of the above scheme 
introduced by the impersonal -f-wa- and the passive -t7i--. First of 
all, when -f-wa- is used as indirect object of indirective -ygqi-, it follows 
position 4 and precedes position 5 (see § 29, 14). Secondly, -f-wa- 
regularly precedes future -pa--(n-ia-) (position 10), yet follows 
position 12. Thirdly, the position of pluralizing -qg-a- (no. 5), which 
regularly precedes e. g. momentaneous -yu- (position 7), is disturbed 
in impersonal and passive forms. In these cases it falls between 
positions 8 and 9, i. e. it follows passive -ti-- but precedes perfective 
-q:ai- and impersonal -f-wa-. Thus, with normal ivi’k-ayuyi- SEVERAL 
TAKE A DRINK, contrast pA*ga’yutiigaqg:ai- SEVERAL HAVE BEEN 
KILLED and fiv”2’yuq(w)at-w’ayi- THEY (PLUR. IMPERS.) ASK. Lastly, 
impersonal -f-ua- follows subordinating -ku- (see § 55, 1, e) in spite of 
the fact that subordinating suffixes (C, 15, b) regularly follow all 
other verbal suffixes. 

It will not be necessary here to give examples testing out the order 
scheme, as they can be readily found by the reader among the numer- 
ous verb forms scattered in this paper. The positions assumed by 
diminutive -tsi-, which seems to be treated rather irregularly, will 
be referred to in § 35, 2. 


§ 35. The diminutive. 


The diminutive suffix -ts:-*, evidently an old Uto-Aztekan element 
(cf. Nahuatl -¢zin-), is found in both noun and verb forms. It 
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ing stems. 


(1) IN NOUN FORMS. 


seems to appear in three forms: -ts.-*, -t-s.-*, and -nts.-*, the last of these 
appearing both as nasalized form of “‘spirantal”’ -ts.- and after nasaliz- 





SAPIR: 





Examples of a properly diminutive use in 


nouns of this suffix are very common, e. g.: 


qwa(:)n-a’'nts- eagle 


mosquito 
young of mourning- 


ani’ pl 
iyo’ wtcua- 
dove 
O- arrow 
ta‘ca’ p-a(t) ya-~yanti- 
breast-having 
(pis’’oa-) 


white- 


tii’/mp(")1 stone 
uyw' pdt grass 
tinga’m@t cave 


(na’ ai-nts-) 
mia’yanti divide (noun) 
gant house 


qwa(-)na’tsits- chicken hawk (lit., 
little eagle) 
ani'vits: flea (lit., little mosquito) 


iya’vtcuAtsiywt little mourning- 
doves 
v’ts- little arrow 


ta‘ca’ p-a(z)ya-tsvyanti- little white 
breasted one, gull 

pis’ a’atsigwt children, pis-’o’ats- 
ywint my children 

tiimp”i'ts' small stone 

uywr'vits: little grass-stalk 

tinga’nwviatsiagt his own little 
cave (obj.) 

na’a’intsits: little girl 

mia-*ntsvyant? little divide 

gani'nts- little house 


Examples of the diminutive in denominating terms other than 
true nouns (i. e. adjectives and adverbs) are: 


touts: for a short distance 
mi(y)a”’ pits: little 
mia’ants- small, tiny 


mi(y)o”tspA at a little distance 


The diminutive frequently expresses affection rather than smallness. 
As such it is frequently used in terms of relationship, e. g.: 


paw'nt my older brother 
patsi’nt my older sister 
gayu'nI my grandmother 


pi(y)a’nt my mother 





pavi'tsunt my (dear) older brother 

patsi'tsint my (dear) older sister 

qayu'tsigwint my dear grand- 
mothers 

pi(y)a’tsegwint my dear mothers; 
nawu’’*tsiywt mother and child 

(§ 22, 1) 
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In reciprocal terms of relationship (e. g. gunu- GREAT-GRANDFATHER, 
MAN’S GREAT-GRANDCHILD) the form with diminutive is regularly used 
for the younger generation,! though it may also be used to refer to 
the older generation (cf. GRANDMOTHER above). Thus, 


qunu'nI my great-grandfather qunu'tsnI . my great-grandchild 
(man speaking) 


As regards its position relatively to other noun suffixes, -ts:- follows 
all noun suffixes enumerated in § 25, 1 and 2 (e. g. classificatory -pi-, 
possessive -a-). It is not clear, however, whether -(n)tsi-tsi- is to 
be analyzed as absolutive + diminutive or diminutive + absolutive. 
Such a form as qwa(-)na’tsuts- < qwa(-)na’-nts- (see above) suggests 
the latter analysis, which would correspond to Nahuatl -tzzn-tl. As 
to nominalizing elements (§ 25), -tsc follows passive participial -p-t- 
(probably also -p-i-) and instrumental -n-impi- but precedes -n-a- 
and active participial -fi- (e. g. qwitcu’v”atsitci LITTLE KNOLL < 
quwitcu'y”aRi KNOLL). Naturally it precedes animate plural -ywi- (§ 
48, 1) and objective -a- (§ 49, 1). 


(2) In vERB ForMS. The diminutive is frequently used in verb 
forms, chiefly to indicate that the person spoken to or of is a child, 
also to indicate an affectionate or pleading attitude. Examples are: 


ga- to sing ga'ts‘ka-yA a little fellow is sing- 
ing (for -k-a- see § 32, 2); 
ga’ts’* you, little fellow, sing! 
ga"tswwan-ia-yA a little fellow 
will sing; ga’p-ttsxa‘ a little 
fellow sang (< -p-tya‘) 

o’xwaivitcl wont to have an ar- otstxaiviitcy dit. (referring to a 


row child) 
tint’angiva’ami I shall tell you  tin’angits.va’ami dit. (addressed 
to a child) 
ga’yo'm’ma- to hop along ga’ya'm’mantsiya’ while hopping 


along, poor little fellow 
a‘tca'n’a-n-i-- to be carrying a_ d‘tca’'n’o-ntyni-‘vi* will be carry- 
water-jar ing a water-jar, if you please 
wan-aru- to make a rabbit-net wan-a’Ru‘pitsvyaic-u again (the 
boy) made a rabbit-net 





1See Sapir, A Note on Reciprocal Terms of Relationship in America, Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, N.S., 1913, pp. 132-138. 
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For -yu-nts.- and -q-u-nts.- in a quasi-temporal sense, see § 30, 5and 7. 

The position of the diminutive in verb forms is not altogether 
easy to assign. It seems normally to fall between positions 9 and 10 
of C. Thus, it has been found to follow indirective -yqgi- (position 4), 
-m’mia- (position 6), momentaneous -yu- and -g-u- (position 7), 
usitative -m-i-" (position 10) and present -g-a- (position 14). How- 
ever, it seems to precede continuative -’ni-- (position 6). Owing to 
its regularly following past passive participial -p-i- (see 1 above), it 
cuts -p‘tyai- (position 12) in two: -p-itsvyai-. Moreover, it seems 
always to precede -kai- TO HAVE (position B 2); see o-tsiywaiviitci 
above (this may, however, be interpreted to mean WONT TO HAVE A 
LITTLE ARROW, o'tsvywai- being verbalized from o-‘ts-; yet cf. 
ta‘ca’p-aiya-tsvyanti-, 1 above, LITTLE ONE WHO HAS A WHITE BREAST, 
probably not HAVING A LITTLE WHITE BREAST). 


§ 36. Numeral suffixes. 


(1) -yu-" cardinal numeral suffix. -yu forms may be treated as 
verbs directly or by adding verbalizing -ygai- (§ 26, 1); without 
-yqai- they are frequently used attributively as true numerals. In 
objective forms -yu- is replaced by -q-u- (§ 49,1). It is not used 
ordinarily in compounds (§ 18, 1, h), except in the case of cu-yu- 
ANOTHER (see examples below). Examples of -yu- are: 


cu’yuc'U ni'ywt one man; cu-yuc:U tava’maA one day-at, for one day; 
nana’c-v-yunqwaiyuc'u reciprocal (reduplicated)-one-cardinal-ver- 
balizing-subordinating (§ 55, 1, c)-also, being one to one another, one 
by one; cu-’yuqwaynuc-u several become one 

co-’yu another; cu-’y aya another he, another person; cv’’y ari another 
it, another thing; cv-’yUcinaywav aya the other coyote (Same stem 
as cuyu- ONE above, but without enclitic -c-u-.) 

waa'iyu ninwi'ntsegwt two men; waa’iyuyngin’ ym”ini two-cardinal-for- 
momentaneous-they-me, they become two for me 

nava’'iyU six 


Combined with enclitic -n-ia- (§ 19, 2, d), -yu- is regularly em- 
ployed in counting, including attributive usage where stress is laid 
on number as such. -yu-n-ia- may be rendered IN NUMBER; in 
animate forms above one, -m-i- (§ 48, 1) is often inserted between -yu- 
and -n-ia-. Examples of -yu(m-u)n-ia- are: 


cu’'yun’ one (in counting; note that -n-ia- replaces -c-u-) 
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waa'iyumun Wi'ts’tsuywiayA two-cardinal-animate plur. (§ 48, 1)-like 
great-grandson-diminutive-animate plur. (§ 48, 1)- her; her great- 
grandsons, two in number 

pa’iyyn three (in counting); paa’iyom-un: a’idApitseqwt three young 
men (in number) 

ta'yn wA'tcii'ywiyum-unt’ we four 

gan-i'nt man-t’x.yun't’ house-my five-cardinal-like, my five houses 


(2) -t-a-, -t-ca- numeral adverbial suffixes. -t-a- is suffixed to cu-- 
ONE, -t:ca- to all the other numeral stems. These suffixes denote so 
AND SO MANY TIMES. Examples are: 


cu't-ac‘U once 

waa't-:cA twice (< wa-- two); waa’t-cAacua*gan yni'k-?4A two-times- 
again-it-I did, I did it just twice; nan-t’ywanwaatcatcaa*qa’m 
‘yn’k-anu separately-two (reduplicated)-times-preterit-it-they do- 
plural-momentaneous, they did it each twice 

paa’it-cA three times 


§ 37. Suffixes of quasi-pronominal force. 


Under this head are included a couple of suffixed elements that 
are not easily classified. 


(1) -ri- (-tci- after 7) inanimate demonstrative suffix. It is ap- 
pended to demonstrative stems, also to gima-*, to form independent 
inanimate demonstrative pronouns, which may be used either sub- 
stantively or attributively. These pronouns are ari- THAT (indefinite- 
ly); mari- (m”a’ri-) THAT (visible); uri-, uru- (u'ri-, ’u’ru-) THAT 
(invisible); itci- (’2’tci-) THIS; and gimari- ANOTHER. See § 39, 1. 
This -ri- is possibly identical in origin with participial -fi- (§ 25, 6, a). 


(2) -p-a(n)ici-" KINDS OF. So far -as known, this element occurs 
only after man-a’q-u- ALL (obj.; see § 59, 3, a), e. g.: 


man:a'q:*Upantcl pa’a’nyw ami all-kinds-of animals they, all kinds of 
animals 


man:a'q:'Upa(n)tci-” can also be used as the first element of noun 
compounds, e. g.: 


man:a'q:*u pantcingava’ywt all kinds of horses 
mana q:Upatcininwintsiywe all kinds of persons 
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This suffix is possibly related to participialized postpositive 
-vatci-", -p-atci-" BEING AT (§ 50, 1, 37). 


Pronouns (§ § 38-46). 
§ 38. Classification of pronouns. 


Paiute pronouns may be divided into six classes: personal pronouns 
(in part of demonstrative force); postnominal pronouns (closely 
related to personal pronouns but used practically as articles); demon- 
strative pronouns (in large part identical with independent third 
personal pronouns); interrogative pronouns; relative pronoun; and 
reflexive pronouns. All of these occur as independent stems. The 
personal pronouns also appear in an enclitic form. 

The independent personal pronouns are either subjective or 
objective. The enclitic series, however, makes the distinction only 
for the second person and for one or two other forms that will be 
specified later. The objective forms include possessive functions. 
The classification of pronouns as to person is as follows: 


lst person singular 

lst person dual (inclusive) 

lst person plural (inclusive) 

lst person plural (exclusive) 

2nd person singular 

2nd person plural 

3rd person singular animate visible 
3rd person singular animate invisible 
3rd person plural animate visible 
3rd person plural animate invisible 
3rd person inanimate visible 

3rd person inanimate invisible 


It will be observed that the only specifically dual form is that of 
the Ist person inclusive. Aside from the first person plural inclusive, 
all the plural pronominal elements include dual functions; the verb, 
however, in the latter case is singular in form (cf. § 31). The in- 
animate third person makes no distinction for number; cf. the lack of 
plural suffixes for inanimate nouns (§ 48). The classification into 
visible and invisible in the third person applies particularly to the 
enclitic series. Independent pronouns of the third person are 
formed from four distinct demonstrative stems, only one of which 
implies invisibility (see § 39). 
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Personal pronouns (§ § 39-41). 
§ 39. Independent personal pronouns. 


The independent personal pronouns are as follows: 


SUBJECTIVE OBJECTIVE 
1 sing. ni’, ni- nin-va- 
g , 
dual tam-i- tam-ia- 
(inclusive) 
plural 
(inclusive) taywa- taywatia- 
(exclusive) nim-“2- nim-“ia- 
2 sing. mi- im-ta- 
plural m”im-“1- m”im-“1a- 
3 a sing. ana-(c-u-) he, that one ayaia-(c-u-) 
anim. (indef. ) 
plural am-‘i-, am-u-c-u- am-ta-(c-u-) 
anim. 
gine ack ari-(c-u- aria-(c-u- 
inanimate (c-u-) ( ) 
aq‘a- aq:aia- 
b sing. maya-(c-u-); m”a'ya- he, mayaia-(c-u-) 
anim. that one (visible) 
plural mam-i-, mam-u-c'u- mam:ia-(c-u-) 
anim. 

- s W rel add - ; 00 re ecco 
eee mari-(c-u-); m”a’ri- maria-(c-u-); m”a’ria- 
inanimate : 

mag ‘a- mag ‘aia- 
¢ sing. ina-; ’t'ya- he here, this iyata- 
anim. one 
plural imt-; °t'm-i- im:‘ta-, ’t'm-ia- 
anim. 
° . itci-; ”7'tci- itcia-; ’i'tcia- 
inanimate ‘ "paar 
ik-a- ik -ava- 
d sing. unwa-(c-u-);“’u'ywa-he, wuywaia-(c-u-); “u’- 
anim. that one (invisible) ywara- 
plural um-“i-, um-U-C"U-; um-“ta-(c-u-); “u’- 
anim. wu'm-“t- m“ia- 
2. i uru-(c-u-); “ u’ri- urua-(c-u-); “’u’ria- 
inanimate : 
ug 'wa- ug: waia- 


(1) FORMATION OF INDEPENDENT PERSONAL (AND DEMONSTRATIVE) 
PRONOUNS. ‘The objectives are formed from the subjectives by the 
suffixing of -a- after all vowels but a, after which -2a-, -ya- is sub- 
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stituted. This is precisely as with nouns (§ 49,1). The first person 
singular, however, has a peculiar objective form, nin-ia-, based on an 
otherwise non-occurring nin-i- instead of ni-. Both subjective and 
objective pronouns spirantize following elements (note that -r- be- 
comes -tc- after 7, -ntc- after nasal + 7). 

The first person singular is ni’ or ni’* when used absolutely, ni- 
when followed by another element (e. g. postposition or modal 
enclitic). The two inclusive pronouns are evidently based on a 
common stem ta-, which does not occur uncompounded in Paiute; 
but cf. Nahuatl #2 wE, to-our. The -m-7- of tam- is probably identical 
with that of nim-“i- WE (EXCLUSIVE) and m”im-“1- YE; ni-m-“1- is 
probably based on ni- 1. The inclusive plural taywa- probably goes 
back to *tama- (§ 16, 1), perhaps assimilated from *tami- (cf. Hopi 
itamé WE); if this is correct, -ywa- is probably ultimately identical 
with animate plural -ywi- (§ 48, 1). 

The four sets of third personal and demonstrative pronouns are 
based on the demonstrative stems a- THAT (indefinite); ma-, m”a’- 
THAT (visible or referred to) ; 7-, ’2’- THIS; and u-, “’u’- THAT (invisible). 
The doublets with two moras (m”a’-, ”7’-, “u’-) do not seem to differ 
in meaning from one-moraed forms (ma-, i-, u-); both types are 
doubtless found in ali animate (singular and plural) and inanimate 
subjective and objective forms. The two-moraed forms seem to be 
favored when the pronoun is used without suffix, the one-moraed 
when used with postpositions. The second element in the third 
personal pronouns is pronominal: -ya- for the animate singular; -m-t- 
(sometimes assimilated to -m-u-) for the animate plural (doubtless 
identical in origin with animate plural suffix -m-i- in nouns, § 48, 1); 
and -g-a- or quasi-pronominal -ri- (-tci-) for the inanimate. In 
the inanimate forms the more properly pronominal -q-a- series is 
far less common than the demonstrative -ri- series; -g:a- forms seem 
to be in common use in certain other dialects of Southern Paiute. 
When used attributively, they follow the noun, while -ri- forms 
precede. An enclitic -c-u- (§ 19, 2, k) is very frequently attached to 
third personal pronouns, probably to all except inanimates in -g-a- and 
forms with two-moraed demonstrative stem. The chief character- 
istic of -c-u- forms is apparently their more frequent substantive 
use as true personal pronouns, other forms being employed with 
more clearly demonstrative force, hence often attributively; never- 
theless, -c-u- forms are also found used in a demonstrative (and 
attributive) sense. In general, it is impossible to draw a hard and 
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fast line between independent third personal pronouns and demonstra- 
tives, as they are all in structure demonstrative-personals. On the 
whole, the purely demonstrative value is strongest in ma- (m”a’-) and 
i (?2’-) forms, the personal in a- and u- (“’u’-) forms. 


(2) gima- OTHER, STRANGER. From this stem is formed a set of 
forms which closely parallel the independent third personal pronouns. 
These forms are: 


SUBJECTIVE OBJECTIVE 
sing. anim. gima'ya-(c-u-) (the) gima’ yaia-(c-u-) 
other one 
plural anim. gima’m‘i-, gima’m-u- gima’m:ta-(c-u-) 
(c-u-) 
inanimate gima’ ri-(c-u-) gima’ria-(c-u-) 


For non-pronominal objective gima’q-u-, see § 59, 3, d. 


(3) UsE OF SUBJECTIVE FORMS. The subjective forms of the 
independent personal pronouns, as of other pronouns and of nouns, 
are used as subjects of verbs, unless these are subordinate; as objects 
of imperatives (for examples see § 52); and, without -c:w-, as bases 
for attached postpositions (§ 50, 3). Examples of independent sub- 
jective personal pronouns (including pronoun and postposition) are: 
ni’ gat. I sing 
ni'ntca’ pi‘pi'tcei I-preterit arrive, I arrived 
ni'c-amp ani'k-#4_ I-only do-so, it is only I 
niru'x:waA to me 


ta’mi ga’va'n-t’ we two (inclus.) shall sing 
tami'ntcug'wA under us two (inclus.) 


ta’ywA qa‘’q:at* we (inclus.) sing 
tanwa'rux:waA to us (inclus.) 


nim”i'ntcux:'wA_ to us (exclus.) 


imi ntcu’* tiimpa’ya’ thou-interrogative mouth-have, have you a 
mouth? 

imi’ cxir(§ 60, 3) uywaro”’* thou indeed art 

mimi qa’q:at* ye sing 


ayna’unayqwac:u  he-after-agdin, after him again (-c'U AGAIN does 
not function here as pronominal element) 
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anac'u gan'va-v yni'n’nintci he house-at-own do-continuative-parti- 
ciple, he stays in hishouse (for finite use of participle, see § 55, 4, e) 


am‘t'rua'wA to them (animate) 


ari'rux'wA  it-to (rarely used; generally, for inanimate pronoun + 
postposition, bare demonstrative stem, except in case of ttci-, is 
used, e. g. aru’a-wA, see § 43, 1) 

ari’c-u qu(:)'n ari that fire it, that fire (for postnominal ani see § 42, 6) 


A*ga'naynqwop'A near it 


may “a'iyit® he is good 


m”a'yantca’ pi‘pi'tci he-preterit arrive, he arrived 

maya’ rug wA under him 

mana’c-uya’ ya’a’iva-n’ he, it is said, will die 

ma'mt ga’van they (two) will sing; ma’mt ga’q- avant’ they will 
sing 

mam:t'ywa’? with them 

mam-u'c-u nan‘a'ygAtca’q-aiva’ they will listen 


ma’ri qwau’ that off, in that direction 

imp aro’ avi m”a’Ri what would-be that? I wonder what that is! 

mari'c-'u piya'I‘piya’ qwaA‘c’(y)ay ari that was-left-over his-tail it; 
that tail of his was left; it was left, his tail 


tiimp”i'ts- ma’q:A_ rock that (uncommon) 


ay aro’ avi i’'yA who would-be this? I wonder who this one is! 
ina’ruxwA to him here 
"in ov 't-u‘piya’ he here sang a song 


im-u'ruxwaA_ to these (animate) 


itci” ‘arwamt this is wont to be 

itci'rux'wA_ to it here 

?7'tci_ this (thing) 

tiimp”?'ts v’k-A rock this (uncommon) 

unwa'vatci to him (invisible) 

uywa'c'u tiv”’a'ts anA he (inv.) wolf he; that (inv.) wolf; he, the wolf 
ymu'v’inanqwop'A behind them (inv.) 


uru'ruxwA to it (inv.; assimilated from uri-; uru’z:waA is more com- 
mon, cf. under ari- above) 
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“u'r that (inv. thing) 
uru'c: U*quwi'u-n' na(i)ya’p-a-y*uptya’ those (sticks) like-arrows be- 
came, they (inv.) turned into arrows 


U*qwa'nayqwop'A near it (inv.) 


gima’yac'u another one, stranger 
gima'm-uc'u others, strangers 
gimaric:u qa’n1 another house, foreign house 


(4) USE OF OBJECTIVE FoRMS. The objective forms of the inde- 
pendent personal pronouns, as of other pronouns and of nouns, are 
used as objects (direct or indirect) of transitive verbs; as subjects of 
subordinate verbs (§ 55, 1); and as genitives. Examples of independent 
objective personal pronouns are: 


ni’m a’yawantcingim’y’ me is-wont-to-hide-from, (he) is wont-to 
hide from me 

ni'nia nayu'q-wingit-wa(u)xz-u me when-fighting, when I fight 

ni'nt ’ywaru’® me he-is, he is mine 


taywa’t ari us (inclus.) it; ours, the (thing) belonging to us 
imi'A pA*gqa’g-ainA thee having-killed, your having killed 
m”jm' AcampaA except you (plur. obj.) 


ni'aq’A tav ana’iac:u to‘ts’A I-it hit him head (obj.), I hit his head 
(note that aya- and ayaia- are rarely, if ever, used without -c-w-, 
except for aya- with postpositions; this is probably to prevent 
confusion with interrogative aya-, § 44, 1, a) 

‘am't’e’antux wA kwi‘pa'p-tya ‘am-‘’accu wa’ma’caywoitsiqwiAa on- 
to-them (anim.) fell them two-old-women (obj.); (it) fell on them, 
the two old women 


‘ava ‘ari’ac‘u it-at that (obj.), there (at) that (place) 
imp aro” A*ga’iA what is it (obj.)? what is thereof? what is it (selected 
from several)? 
maya'iacampa pind k-aip:iyai(y)ayA him-only saw-him, only him (he) 
saw 
m”a’riar’ua'nA that (obj.)-interrogative-he, (it is) that that he (has 
been hiding) 
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MA‘tca’iangip tyai(y)aq:A mari’ac-U wia’mprA reached-for-it that berry 

?7’m-tar’'ua-m-tram a’xaynwantcingimika’ these (anim. obj.)-interrog- 
ative-they-us 2 (inclus.) hide-to-always-perfective, these (animate 
beings) they seem to have been hiding from us 2 

?7i'tci u'teug'u this (obj.) when-(it)-is-morning, this morning 


"y’wayac'ampa sa’a’ygigava’ him (inv.)-only make-mush-for-plural- 
will, (they) will make mush only for him 

yaya ngiqwak-ava’am “u'm”ia teaywi'k-1kwaiteim”’{a let (us) cry 
for those (who are) dying off 


pu‘teu'tewywar uru’acu tiv’’ptA knowing that (inv.) land 


In certain sporadic cases that are not clearly understood objective 
forms seem to be employed subjectively, e. g.: 


ni’naxwa’axain. gari’i* I too was sitting down 


(5) USE OF SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE PRONOUNS. An inde- 
pendent subjective pronoun may be combined with an independent 
objective one, the former apparently preceding, e. g.: 


imi ni’niA pA*qq’umpa'n.A thou me wilt-kill 
ni’ pA*qa’nuyum"1 m”*im’'A I kill-you (plur.) you (plur. obj.) 


As a rule, however, only one of the pronouns is independent, the 
other being attached as an enclitic (see § 40, 6). 


§ 40. Enclitic personal pronouns. 


The enclitic pronominal forms are as follows: 


SUBJECTIVE OBJECTIVE 
1 sing. ~n"1- 
dual -ram‘t- 
(inclus.) (-tcam-i-) 
plural -ranwa- 
(inclus.) (-tcanwa-) 
plural ~nim:“1- 
(exclus.) 
2 sing. 
plur. 
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3 sing. 
anim. vis -ana- 
anim. inv. ~ .. .ywa- 
plural 
anim. vis. -am‘t- 
anim. inv. ~ 2. mit 
3 inanimate 
vis. -aq'a- 
inv. - .. .g°wa- 
dual anim. - .. mt 
reflexive possessive ~Vi- 


(1) FORMATION OF PRONOMINAL ENCLITICS. Most of the enclitic 
pronouns may be used either subjectively or objectively. The 
objective forms of the second person are formed from the correspond- 
ing subjective forms by the addition of -m-2-, perhaps identical with 
the -m-i- of independent im-i- THOU; -yum-i- < -ywim-i- (§ 3, 3, d). 
The dual animate enclitic -’ . . .m-i- is a subjective element; it is 
outwardly identical with -’ . . .m-i-, the third person plural animate 
invisible element, but, though in certain cases very difficult to keep 
apart from the latter (which, when the verb is singular in form, 
necessarily has a dual reference), is clearly distinct from it, as it may 
refer to all animate persons, including the third person animate 
visible. -vi- is only used in a possessive sense and is evidently some- 
what in a class by itself. The position of the pronominal enclitics 
with reference to other enclitic elements has been already spoken of 
(see § 19, 4). 

The enclitic pronouns are closely related, for the greater part, to 
the corresponding independent pronouns. The first person singular 
-n'i- is connected with, though not identical with, the independent 
ni’, ni-; this vocalic alternation is probably an old Uto-Aztekan 
feature, cf. Nahuatl independent né 1 with proclitic ni- 1, ME. The 
other enclitics of the first person are identical with the corresponding 
independent pronouns, t- becoming spirantized to -r- (-tc- after -2-). 
The ~-’ of the second person singular is entirely peculiar to the en- 
clitic series; -ywi- and -yum-i- of the plural are doubtless spirantized 
from *mi(m-2)-, cf. independent m”’im-“i-. The visible forms of the 
third person are compounded of demonstrative -a- and the pronominal 
elements -ya-, -m-i-, and -q:a- already discussed in § 39, 1. The 
invisible forms are compounded of an accessory -’- and the same pro- 
nominal elements, a -w- being inserted in the animate singular and 
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the inanimate. This -’ ... .-w- may be a specialized form of 
demonstrative “’u’- THAT (invisible). The reflexive possessive -vi- 
seems to have no independent analogue, unless, indeed, it be connected 
with relative pi- (§ 45); cf. probably also Shoshonean *pi- HE, HIS 
(Cahuilla pe HE, pehe- HIS; San Juan Capistrano po- HIs). 


(2) USE OF SUBJECTIVE FoRMS. The subjective enclitics may be 
used as the subject of a non-subordinate verb or as the object of an 
imperative (§ 52). The animate dual -’ . . .mi-, however, of 
which examples will be given separately, functions only as a subject, 
sometimes also as a possessive. Subjective examples of enclitic 
pronouns, attached both to verbs and to other parts of speech, are: 


ivi’ yuntcar’san1 did I take a drink? 

ya aixu-n-ixa ‘oat‘ would that I might die! 

a’iv’int pini’k-aiva’ now-I shall-see 

gayirami we 2 (inclus.) sing. 

ga-’q:a(i)yiraywaA we (inclus.) sing 

po” aq axaitcaywA we (inclus.) have lice 

gayinim”! we 2 (exclus.) sing 

gayi’* thou singest 

aya’m-tantcw’ pA*qa'yu whom-plur.-preterit-thou kill? whom (2) did 
you kill? 

pA*qa' yuti-v’a*naywt you 2 will get killed 

impt aynw an-i’k-arit‘ what-obj.-you (plur.) do-sit-present? what do 
you 2 do as (you) sit? 

iwi’ yuntcar’sa-yA did he take a drink? 

gan’ayA pinw'k-a*’ house-obj.-he see, he see(s) (the) house 

pA*qa nupiay’iywA he (inv.) was killed (long ago) 

unwa'itkaiyiag:A it (vis.) hangs 

teaxe’ p-agq-w aiv” uru’’* near-it (inv.) now is 

qa"q:a(i)yiamt they (vis.) sing 

axa'n-ixaiam ‘an’mi* what-do-subordinating-they (vis.) do-usita- 
tive? why do they always do so? 

“q'(i)yuqwa(z)’yim”t they (inv.) are good 

m”a'va’amt qari’p-iya’ there-they (inv.) dwelt 


In connection with the use of second person singular -’ certain 
peculiar contraction phenomena are to be noted. Ordinarily the 
pronominal -’ does not amalgamate with a ’ in the last syllable of the 
word to which it is attached (e. g. from ~ywa’ai- TO GO IN ORDER TO 
is formed na’u'ywaixwa’ai’* GO THOU AND HANG THYSELF!), but in 
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other cases such amalgamation takes place, so that no specific pro- 
nominal element is apparent at all. This is notably the case with 
interrogative -ru’a-, e. g.: 


ivi'yiro® art thou drinking? (< -ro’a- + -’; not -ro’a’) 
cu(w)a’rw’ ngn-a’cS maybe you'll dream 


Probably this difference of treatment has something to do with the 
difference between inherent and accessory ’ (§ 15, 1). Furthermore, 
the pronominal -’ is lost in certain cases, notably after gatcu- NoT, 
after demonstrative ai- (§ 43, 5), and before ai- To say and an-i- TO 
DO; a final -a is then elided before following a-. Examples are: 


gatcu’ n-a’n-va’ap'A not-thou say-negative, do not say anything 

a’i(y) wir a’imcA that-obj.-thou indeed say-usitative, you are indeed 
wont to say ( = ai-a-’ iyir, cf. a’ian iyir that-I indeed) 

“m”’a'nikaim aik-?4 that-do-resultative-usitative-thou said; remains 


like that, you said ( = -m-wa-’ ai-) 
i‘ti’'an aik-?4 too-bad-thou say, (it is) too bad (that) you say 
( = -nua-’ ai-, cf. I‘ti’a-nvan aik-?4 it is too bad that I say) 


man'yumpa-nti’ yw aik-?A  that-do-momentaneous-future-participle- 
him (inv.)-thou say; being about to do thus to him, you say ( = 
-’ywa-’ ai-; for combination of enclitic pronouns, see § 41, 2, a, end) 

axa’n-ixai ‘anik-?A what-do-subordinating-thou do? why do you do 
so? (= -xav’ ‘ani-) 


The third person inanimate enclitic pronouns (-ag-a- and -’ . . .q-wa-) 
are very often used, as in English, in an impersonal sense, particularly 
in references to the weather. Examples are: 


uywa’'(t)yiag:A it is raining (said by one who sees it raining) 
unwa'(i)’yiq-wA it is raining (said by one who does not see it rain) 
nia'va-n'’aq:-waA_ it will blow 
aya’q: uv’ai* who-it (inv.) then? who is it, then? 

Subjective examples of animate dual -’ . . .m-i- are: 


mame qa: ‘yimte they 2 (vis.) sing (not siilatiaia to ga: ‘yimt they 2 
inv. sing, as ma’mt implies visibility, but to ga’yiamt they 2 sing; 
in mamt qa’ ‘yimt duality is expressly indicated by -’ . . .mi-, 
in ga-’yiamt merely implied because of singular form of verb) 

mami ntca’ pi‘pi'tc’imt they 2 (vis.) arrived 

tami'ntca’ pi‘pi'tc’imt we 2 (inclus.) arrived 

tami gan’va’m yni'n’ni‘ we-2 (inclus.) house-at-dual do-continua- 
tive-present, we 2 stay at (the) house ( = gam’va-ram yni'n’nt‘) 
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myem"1 ga’xai’imt ti‘ga’t* we (exclus.) sing-subordinating-dual eat- 
present, we 2 (excl.) eat while singing 
m”“imt ga’y’imt you 2 sing (contrast m”imt ga-’q:ai‘ you [plur.] sing) 


(3) UsE OF OBJECTIVE FoRMS. Objective forms are used as objects 
of transitive verbs, as subjects of subordinate verbs, and as possessives. 
For their use in subordinate verb forms, see § 55, 1. Possessives, 
exemplified only in noun forms, are treated below (4). Examples 
of enclitic pronouns in a properly objective sense are: 


qu‘qui't-w’ac-uyaywanoant would that they (indef.) would shoot me! 
I wish I would get shot! 

uv’a-*ntini ya'ygik1 there-being-me fetch-to-hither, bring (it) there 
to me 

ynwa'riram ari teuxwi'yiram1 rain-us 2 (inclus.) it approaches-us 2, 
the rain approaches us 2 (inclus.) (note that ari, § 42, 6, refers to 
ynwa'ri-, while -ram, which comes in between, anticipates -rami of 
following verb) 

qui'ayantirayn yni'vitciyiraywA_ bear-us (inclus.) comes-to-attack-us 
(inclus.) 

qu ‘qui't-u’ac-uyaywaniminoa would that we (exclus.) would get shot! 

pa'iyimr calls for thee 

‘u'r’um: yni'ts: maxa’riv’a-nti’mi that (invis. inan.)-thee then pro- 
tect-future-participle-thee, that will (be) protecting you 

ava'ywinumi yua’m’miava  it-in-you (plur.) carry-along-will, (he) 
will carry you (plur.) along in it 

no'n’nintciayA carry-continuative-participle-him (vis.), who carries 
him around 

ni’ gatcu’ayna ga’’t-uinwa™ I not-him (vis.) sing-causative-negative, I 
do not let him sing 

cina’ywan iyWA pA*gqa'yUptya aiywA  coyote-him (inv.) killed-him 
(inv.) 

man:a'q:oaq:A pu‘tceu'teuywari all (obj.)-it (vis.) knowing, knowing 
it all 

ni’ tan’aqg:A ta'tsi'a-yA I hit-it (vis.) head-obj.-his (vis.), I hit his head 

i'm pu‘teu'teuywa’yiqwaA thou knowest it (inv.) 

tu’u'’maprya aik-w uru'v’iA (he) picked-them (invis. inan.)-up arrow- 
sticks (obj.), he picked up arrow-sticks 

gatcu”uq:'wA nanga’ptya’ not-it (inv.) (he)-heard 

ni’ mari’'n-a(i)yiamt I chase them (vis.) 

ni’ pA‘qa’'y’um"i I kill them (inv.) 
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(4) UsE OF OBJECTIVE FORMS AS POSSESSIVE PRONOMINAL EN- 
cLitics. In a possessive sense enclitic pronouns can be used only 
with nouns. Inasmuch, however, as such an enclitic, even when 
appended to a noun, can have objective (or, in most cases, also sub- 
jective) significance, a theoretical ambiguity sometimes results. Thus, 
a form like gan’anI HOUSE-OBJ.-I (or ME, MY) may be interpreted 
as signifying either My HOUSE (obj.) or I (DO SO AND SO TO) A HOUSE. 
The form of the whole sentence or the context generally removes 
the ambiguity. In practice a noun with possessive enclitic is generally 
followed by a postnominal article-pronoun, e. g. gani’an ari MyY- 
HOUSE (OBJ.) IT, in which case no ambiguity is possible. Examples 
of possessive enclitics are: 


punqu'nt my horse; qu‘tcu’mpuynquywint my cattle (lit., buffalo-pets) 

itci’n1 pA‘tca’n: a’Ri to‘to'q-wa’angi this-me mocasin-my it patch 
(distributively)- for, patch these moccasins of mine for me 

tiyi’virami friend-our (dual inclusive); you and I who are friends 
(song form) 

pivi'araywA mother (distributively)-our (inclus.), our (inclus.) 
mothers 

paa”’ami thy aunt; paa’(z)’yamz thy aunt (obj.) 

pia’ru’a’m aro’”* mother-interrogative- thy is, is it your mother? 

pi(y)a’yum u'ywA mother-your (plur.) she, your (plur.) mother 

taya’n-a-‘x-Ituywa'yA knee-in-to-his (vis.), into his knee 

pau’ iywA his (inv.) elder brother 

aru” ana’ywA_ be-verbal noun-his (inv.), his being, his property 

ari’c‘u taywa~’q: ari that (inan.) tooth-its (vis.) it, that tooth of it 

yaya"’ma-g'A end-at-its, at its end 

A‘st’a‘(i)ya’q:wA_ its surface, bark (obj.) 

nanny wa'm: ayA chief-possessed-their (vis.) he, their chief 

pi(yja”’amet their (inv.) mother 


Instead of -am-i- THEIR (vis.) and -’ . . .m‘t- THEIR (inv.) are 
sometimes found the corresponding singular forms -aya-, -’ . . .ywa-. 
This takes place, though not always, when the person referred to by 
the enclitic pronoun precedes with the plural animate suffix -ywi- 
(-m-t-; § 48, 1), evidently in order to avoid a double plural. Analogous 
phenomena will meet us again (§ 41, 1, e;§ 42,2 and 5). Examples of 
this “number dissimilation” in possessive forms are: 


qum:a’ywia'm: ayéA ma-*n’ywA  husband-plural-objective-their he 
(= them; § 42, 2, end) chief-his (inv.; = their inv.); their-husbands 
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(obj.) their-chief, chief of their husbands (for possessive use of noun 
objectives see § 49,2; for pleonastic use of possessive pronoun, 
below) 

’a't-inwaywia’aywaA good-possessed-plural-obj.-his (inv.), their (inv.) 
good ones (anim. obj.), good ones (anim. obj.) 


The reflexive possessive -vi- occurs only in objective forms, i. e. 
after objective -a-, -ya- (§ 49, 1); after nominalizing -n-a- (§ 25, 3); and 
after postpositions, which are syntactically equivalent to the objec- 
tive (§ 50,3). The reflexive possessive indicates that the possessor is 
the same person as the subject of the sentence. Ordinarily it refers 
to the third person, but it may also be employed in first and second 
personal references. Examples of its use are: 


gan ’u’ra’ paa’iav uywa house (obj.) it-towards aunt-obj.- own she 
(= her; § 42, 4), (he went) towards the house of his aunt 

oat maya’cu quii’t’ he takes his own arrow 

puynqu'ywiadt goyo’t* kills his own horses 

gan'va'ot pi‘pi'tcipiya’ house-at-own arrived, (he) arrived at his 
own house 

pate'yw aigt taya’q:wipiya’ ran off with his own daughter 

ya’ a’ig-wa aivi® yaya'n-av um”a'nayqwa _let-(him)-die crying-own 
therewith, let him die with his crying 

tiv’\'piagayav “u'ra’ land-possessed-plural (§ 48, 2)-obj.-own it- 
toward, towards their own lands 

mi pu’(”)’yadt witu'v”’uag-aiva’ thou eye-obj.-own cover-shall, 
you shall cover your eyes 

ni’ mava’’ac: ari’ A tinga’moviatsiagt pa(i)yii'yUpiya’ I there-again that 
(inan. obj.) cave-owned-little-obj.-own returned, I returned there 
in that same little cave of mine 


Explicitly plural (or dual) forms of the third person reflexive pos- 
sessive are also found; they are compounded of -am-i- THEIR (vis.) 
or-’ . . .m’t- THEIR (inv.) and -vi-, theoretical -’ . . .m-ivi- appearing, 
however, as -’ . . .m-ovi-, -’ . . .m-auvi-. Examples are: 


gan'vi-ntuxwa*migt to their own house 

puynqu'tsia-migt their (2) own dear horse (obj.) 

pora’m’amaugt, -modt with their (2) own canes (cf. pora’ma(u)dt 
with his own cane); pora’q:-(w)ama(‘*)maugt with their own canes 
(for -g-a- see § 48, 2) 


Explicitly dual forms of the reflexive possessive are made by 
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compounding -vi- with animate dual -’ . . .m-i-: -vi’im-i- THEIR 2 
own. This form, as contrasted with -’ . . .m-ovi- discussed above, 
shows clearly that third person animate plural invisible -’ . . .mi- 
is not identical with animate dual -’ . . .m-i-, though it seems some- 
times to intercross it in usage. Examples of -vi’im-i- are: 


nava' ditsyw amt yu'a'piyaiatqa’mt tu‘cu'n-a-ya pily)a’(i)yavi’ime 
two-brothers they carried-it (vis.)-dual grinding-her mother-obj.- 
own-dual; the two brothers carried what she, their (2) mother, 
ground 

uv’a’ame gari'piyaaimt gan’ aywa pil(y)a’(t)yav’ime gant’ vii‘ 
there-they (inv.) stayed-dual house-objective-her mother-obj.- 
own-dual house-at; there they 2 stayed (at) her house, at their 
(2) mother’s house 


(5) PLEONASTIC FORMS. Double (or even more frequent) 
expression of pronominal elements is very common in Paiute. Ex- 
amples of the repetition of the subjective or objective pronoun, both 
pronouns enclitic or one enclitic and the other independent, have 
occurred in preceding lists. There is a marked tendency for the 
objective enclitic pronoun to attach itself to the verb even if it is 
elsewhere expressed in the sentence; in transitive sentences the 
enclitic subject seems to be normally attached to the verb only in 
combination with the enclitic object (§ 41, 2, a). Particularly char- 
acteristic is the employment of enclitic possessives together with 
genitives (i. e. objectives) of the corresponding independent pro- 
noun, e. g.: 


ni’nA pavi'tsn1 me my-elder brother 

maya’tA paa’aynA him his-aunt 

pi’ xutscy’ wim imt’A pigs-thy thee, thy pigs 

imi'A paa'v’ami thee aunt-obj.-thy, thy aunt (obj.) 


Pleonasm is abundantly illustrated also in nouns, which are often 
anticipated or redundantly referred to by pronouns, independent or 
enclitic. Of such usages also examples have already been given. 
Particularly frequent is the occurrence of an objective enclitic pronoun 
of the third person with an objective noun, e. g. I SEE-IT HOUSE (OBJ.) 
as equivalent of I SEE HOUSE (oBJ.). In genitive constructions this 
is almost the rule, e. g. paa’ia-yA gant’ayA AUNT-OBJ.-HIS HOUSE-HER, 
HIS AUNT’S HOUSE; also paa’ia-yA qanli. 


(6) COMBINATIONS OF INDEPENDENT AND ENCLITIC PRONOUNS. 
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Independent and enclitic pronouns are often combined into a single 
phonetic group or “word,” the independent or enclitic element being 
either subjective or objective. Thus, instead of saying 7’m1 pA*qa’- 
yumpa'n'.a'yA THOU KILL-WILL-HIM, one can attach objective -ayA 
to imi-: imi’ayA pA*qa’ yumpa'n't’ THOU-HIM KILL-WILL. The follow- 
ing types of combination occur: 











(a) Independent subject + enclitic object, e. g.: 


ni” imi pA qa ‘yumpa-n’ I-thee kill-shall 

2 py moi mpa-yumi I-you (plur.) lead-will-you 

ni aya pu ‘teu’ tewywar' I-him (vis.) know 

ni xwa ‘aqwa pA‘ga'yu I-preterit-him (inv.) kill, I killed him 

ni ‘aq’ ivi'yu I-it (vis.) drink, I’ve drunk it 

ni’amt goxo”iva’ I-them (vis.) will kill 

tam:'anA pA*qa’umpa’ we 2 (inclus.)-him (vis.) will kill 

tanwa” anwa’* mama‘iva-‘mpt’ we (inclus.)-him (inv.)-perhaps (§ 19, 
2, n) find (distributively)-future-dubitative, we (inclus.) might 
find him 

imint pA*qqg’umpa. thou-me wilt kill 

imi” iywa pA*qq’umpa’ you will kill him (inv.) 

mim“'yaynA to’'nA you (plur.)-dual imperative (§ 52)-him (vis.) 
punch! you 2 punch him! 

u’u'ywani’amti tin’angig-a’ aim he (inv.)-like-thee tell-to-perfective- 
thee, it seems that he has been telling you 

unwa'c’uq- wa gateu’“q:waA pjni'n-aipi’a’® he (inv.)-it (inv.) not-it 
(inv.) see-negative-past, he did not see it 

mam‘ ntca-g:A NA‘ci’m”iag'A they (vis.)-preterit-it (vis.) forget-it 
(vis.), they forgot it 






zi’ 
oof 
sf 





















A variant of this type is that in which the independent and enclitic 
pronouns are both subjective, the independent pronoun being used 
predicatively, e. g.: 
imi'ntew’a'g:'A nina piywa'ntuywaq-ainan-vanit thou-interrogative-it 

(vis.) me (= my) whom-depending-on-perfective-verbal noun- 


like-my, it is not you on whom I have been depending (for use of 
“it” as equivalent of substantive verb, see § 56, 3) 


(b) Independent object (possessive) + enclitic subject, e. g.: 


ni’nia’ pywa’ruv”’a-n:vant me-thou wife-make-will-me, you will marry 
me 
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nj’na‘y ampa’xanani nayga’q:-a’ me (= my)-he (vis.) talking-my 
hear; he hears my talking, me talking 

imi’ant nam-i’m-aywie-ava’ami  thee-I_first-shove-will-thee, I’ll 
shove you (in) first 

imi’ dywa pa*qy’ umpa thee-he (inv.) will kill 

ana’iAcuantI pine ‘ke a‘ him-a- (§ 19, 3, a)-I see, I saw him 

man:a’g: ym’t” amt qw?’s’ip-tya’ all (obj.) them (invis.)-they (inv.) 
killed, they killed all of them 


A special variety of this type is that in which the independent 
objective functions as the subject of a subordinate clause, the enclitic 
subject as the subject of the main clause, e. g.: 


ni'niantca-yA ti‘ga’xunt yaya’x-A me-preterit-he eat-while-me cry: 
(momentaneously); while I was eating, he began to cry (-ntca-ya is 
logically cut loose from yaya’x-A, while ni’nia- anticipates -ni of 
ti‘ga’xunt) 

imt”’aq:wA naya’d’ aik-am axa'n’N1 tiv’ p-t ti*qa’y’wixo'  thee-it (inv.) 
get-angry- when-thee how earth appear-would? if you get angry, how 
would (the) earth appear? (imia- anticipates -’ ...m,-’.. .q:WA - 
anticipates fiv”p-t) 


(c) Independent object + encelitic object. The first object may be 
the subject of a subordinate clause, the second its object, e. g.: 


taywa' (21)’yaq:wA mama’ aik-?A us (inclus.)-it (inv.) find (distributively)- 
when, when we find it 

uywa'taAcu’g wa m”a'nittiik-ag-uywaA him (inv.)-it (inv.) that-do- 
causative-perfective-when-him (inv.), when he has caused to do 
it (uywa'iA-cu- anticipates -’ . . .yw) 

mami’ Acuag'A now'k-a(u)a-u them (vis.)-it (vis.) cover (with bark)- 
plural-when, when they covered it with bark 


Or, conversely, the first object may be the logical object, the second 
the logical subject of the subordinate clause, e. g.: 
'tciaraywA mam-a'aik-?A this (inan. obj.)-us (inclus.) find-when, 
when we find this 
Still other combinations are possible, e. g. independent possessive 
+ object: 
imt”’anwa’ a’ik-aina thee (= thy)-him (inv.) having-said, thy 
having said (about) him 
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§ 41. Combinations of enclitic pronouns. 


Enclitic pronouns are often combined, the union of two such pro- 
nouns being extremely common, that of three not at all rare. The 
order of elements is rigidly determined by form, not by function (e. g. 
-ayan'i- HE-ME, I-HIM, I-HIS, HIS-ME, MY-HIM, HE-MY). ‘The resulting 
theoretical ambiguities are generally resolved by the context, partic- 
ularly as the pleonastic usages already referred to (§ 40, 5) give 
opportunity for further limitation of the syntactical possibilities. 
Thus, ni’ -ayani can only mean I-HIM or I-HIS; -ayani -ni (verb form) 
can hardly mean anything but HE-ME. The following table gives a 
survey of combinations of two enclitic pronouns; the horizontal entries 
are subjective, the vertical objective. As a rule the pronominal ele- 
‘ments are preserved intact, but certain modifications need to be 
noted. 

The combined forms listed in the table apply not only to combina- 
tions of subject and object of the same verb but to all other combina- 
tions of subjective and objective, including possessive, forms. The 
table also includes combinations of objective + objective enclitics, 
insofar as objective forms are identical with subjective forms; e. g. 
-ayna’ami- HE-THEE, HE-THY applies also to HIM-THEE, HIM-THY, HIS- 
THEE. Special double objective forms are: 


-’mini- thee-me, me-thee 

-yumini- you (obj.)-me, me-you (obj.) 
-’minim”i- thee-us (also us-thee, we-thee) 
-yuminim”i- you (obj.)-us (also us-you, we-you) 


(1) MoRPHOLOGY OF COMBINED FORMS. The following rules are 
followed in the combination of enclitic pronouns: 


(a) The combination of the first person singular subject and the 
second person object, which should theoretically result in -’mini- 
and -yumini-, is simplified to -’mi- and -yumi- (properly THEE and 
you oBJ.), the first person being thus merely implied. 

(b) The second person singular subjective element (-’) always 
follows an element of the first or third person, also the objective form 
of the second person. 

(c) In all combinations of the first and second persons but those 
coming under (b), the second personal element precedes (e. g. -ywini- 
YE-ME, -'mini- THEE-ME). 

(d) In combinations of the third person with either the first or 
second person, the element referring to the third person precedes. 
Note, however, -ywi’imit- YE-THEM (INV.). 
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(e) In combinations of the third person, the singular animate 
precedes the plural animate, while the animate is always preceded 
by the inanimate. Furthermore, two a- vowels coming together in 
composition do not contract to a: but to a’ (or ’a); e. g. -aya’ya- < 
-ana- + -ana-, -ag-aya- < -ag-a- + -aya-. “Number dissimilation” 
(cf. § 40, 4) takes place when two animate plurals are combined, 
the first enclitic becoming singular in form; hence -ay’ami- < -ami- 
ami- as well as -aya-ami-, -’ywa’mi- < -’mi-’mi- as well as -’ywa-’mi-. 
Such a form ‘as -ami’mi- THEY 2-THEM (VIS.) is compounded of -ami- 
and animate dual -’ . . .mi-. A visible enclitic element is never com- 
bined with an invisible one (e. g. -aya’ywa- is impossible). Should it 
be necessary to contrast a visible subject or object with an invisible 
one, recourse must be had to the separation of the subject and object, 
e. g. uypwa'c’uq-w iwi'vania'g'A HE (INV.)-IT (INV.) DRINK-WILL-IT 
(vIs.), HE (INV.) WILL DRINK IT (vIS.); in combined form only ivi’va-- 
naA"qa’ayA HE (VIS.) WILL DRINK IT (VIS.) or 1vi’va-n-vag-wa’aywaA 
HE (INV.) WILL DRINK IT (INV.) are possible. 

(f) The objective reflexive possessive -vi- has not been included in 
the table. It does not seem to combine with elements of the first 
and second persons. It is very frequently combined with enclitic 
elements of the third person, which it follows: -ayavi-, -’ywavi-, 
-am‘ivi-, -’mivi-, -ag:avi-, -'q-wavi-. It precedes the animate dual, 
however: -vi’imi-. 

(g) The animate dual, which is regularly subjective, follows all 
third personal elements, including -vi- (see f above), but apparently 
precedes the enclitics of the first and second persons. Data, however, 
are quite imperfect for the latter cases. It may be noted once more 
that subjective animate plurals of the third person function as duals 
if the verb is singular in form. 


(2) UsEs OF TWO COMBINED ENCLITIC PRONOUNS. ‘The relations 
entered into by the two pronominal enclitics are of various sorts. 
The following are the main types that have been observed: 


(a) Subject and object of main verb. Examples of this most fre- 
quently represented of types are: 


a’ xawantciv’a*n’ami I shall hide thee 
pin’k-aiva*yum"1 I will see you (plur.) 
um-a"yant pA*ga’yupiyai(y)ayA _ it-with-him (vis.)-I  killed-him 
(vis.), I killed him with it 
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man:a'q:aaq-ani not" all (obj.)-it (vis.)-I carry-present, I carry them 
(inan.) all on (my) back 

iv’t'q-wani tona’va’q-waA_ let-it (inv.)-I stab-shall -it (inv.), let me 
stab, it 

na’ (i)yi(*)amini I call them (vis.) by name 

ivi’ q-warami sots'k-aiva’ let-it (inv.)- we 2 (inclus.) peep-shall, 
let us 2 peep at it 

iv’ yanwaraywA pA‘pa'q-qumpa-ywa _ iet-plural imperative (§ 52) 
-him (inv.)-we (inclus.) kill (distributively)- shall-him (inv.), let 
us all kill him 

uv’a'ntux wacutca-yanimi cim:{’ak-1 it-at-to-same-preterit-him 
(vis.)-we (excl.) leave-hither, at that same place we (excl.) left 
him and came away 

tu*que” aingir anv’* shame-die-to-interrogative-me-thou, are you 
ashamed of me? 

axa'n-intca*ya’* pA*qa'yoayéA how-preterit-him (vis.)-thou kill-him 
(vis.)? how did you kill him? 

nana’ nq? Aqaitcw’aq-aywte _ hear (distributively)-perfective-interroga- 
tive-it (vis.)-ye, did you (plur.) hear it? 

‘an:a’q:oxway’ wan yni'k-?4 when-preterit-he (inv.)-me so-do? when 
did he do so to me? 

maa'iva:mpi-ywarami*  find-will-dubitative-he (inv.)-us 2 (inclus.)- 
perhaps, he might find us 2 (inclus.). 

tiv’:'tscxatsa-‘nanymi he (vis.) obeyed us (excl.); we 2 (excl.) obeyed 
him (vis.) 

tna’va-nvar’9a‘ya’yA will he (vis.) punch him (vis.)? 

ninwt ywa:*g-aynA mo’o’'adt pim’t-uk-a’ person-plural-obj.-it (vis.)-he 
hand-obj.- own see-cause-perfective; he let people see it, his hand 

ava'ywitca-y’amt watcii'nu it-in-preterit-he (vis.)-them (vis.) put, he 
put them 2 in; also they 2 put them 2 (or him) in 

ava’ nwitca'y’ amt watei’g-ayu they (more than 2) put them 2 (or him) 
in (note plural -g-a- of verb); ava’ywitca-y’amt yyn-a’yu he (or 
they 2) put them (more than 2) in (singular-dual or plural nature 
of object determined by verb stem: watci- to put 1 or 2, yun-a- to 
put more than 2) 

pa’ ayavatcuywayw’ amt quwii’piya’ water-into-them (inv.)-they 
(inv.) took (sing.-dual subject and object), they 2 took them 2 into 
(the) water 

man:a'q-uag-amt nava'I‘piyaiA‘ga’ame all (obj.)-it (vis.)- they (vis.) 
divided (sing.-dual)-it (vis.)-they (vis.), all of it they 2 divided 
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pa(i)yu”’angiqiv’a‘m”int water-bring-for-hither-shall-dual-me, (ye) 
2 shall bring water for me 

man:a'q:oam’imt nigwt'm-ayn’wip-iyai(y)am’ime all (obj.)-them (vis.)- 
dual people-cause-past-them (vis.)-dual, (they) 2 caused them all 
to be people 




























As a variant of this type may be considered that in which the 
objective element functions as the object not of the main verb, but 
of a subordinate form, say a gerund in -ts- (§ 55, 1, a), e. g.:. 


tav’tsitca‘yani qgA‘qa’Ri_hit-gerund-preterit-he-me run; having hit 
me, he ran off (note that -m/ serves as object of tav’tsi-, while -tca- 
ana- belong to following qA‘qa’R7) 


(b) Subject (objective form) of subordinate clause and subject of 
main clause. Examples are: 


pi teiga ywant nj’ cu’a’iva’ arrive-if-him (inv.)-I I be-glad-shall; if 
he arrives, I shall be glad 

ti‘ga’xutca-y’ayA gaxa’* eat-when-preterit-him (vis.)-he (vis.) sing 
(momentaneously); while he ate, he (another) sang 

uywa'yuqwa’qwa patca’g-wa-*va‘ rain-momentaneous-if-it (inv.)- 
thou get-wet-future; if it rains, you'll get wet 

yaaik-tatqamin ni’ payt’qwaiva  die-plur.-when-them (vis.)-I 
I go-off-shall; when they die, I shall go off 

wi-’amin: aik- an’x’umt nav’ *tsiyw{A here-them (inv.)-I say lie 
(sing.-dual)-as-them (vis.) reciprocal-mother-diminutive-plural-ob}. ; 
here, I say, as they 2, mother and son, were lying 


(c) Subject (objective form) and object of subordinate clause. Ex- 
amples are: 


ti*ga'q:axuA*garaywA_ eat-plur.-when-it (vis.)-us (inclus.), when we 
eat it 

yni' xu(w)ag-ayA while he (vis,) was doing it (vis.) 

yn’ yumiyqucampa-‘q-amt do-momentaneous-usitative-when-only-it 
(vis.)-them (vis.), even though they did it customarily 


In such cases, however, the objective form of the second person 
plural is replaced by the subjective, -ywi- (§ 40), e. g.: 


pinga’ynixainwiimt continuously-do-as-ye-them (inv.), as you 
(plur.) kept doing so to them 
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(d) Subject of main verb and possessive (of nominal object or noun 
with postposition). Examples are: 


ip inwaiartiam’ yn'k-=4A  old-husband-obj.- interrogative-thy-thou 
do, are you doing so to your old husband? 

oatca'y’anA quwi'i arrow-obj.-preterit-his (vis.)-he (vis.) take, he 
took his (another’s) arrow 

oatca-yagt qui’T arrow-obj.-preterit-he (vis.)-own take, he took his 
own arrow 

quiwu'a-m-a'g-ayA gari’t* top-on-its (vis.)-he (vis.) sits, he sits on top 
of it 

gan-'va'y’ amt pitci’xwa’aiptya’ house-at-his-they (vis.) arrive (sing.- 
dual)-go-past, at his house they 2 went and arrived 


(e) Possessive and object. In most of the examples obtained the 
possessive is attached to a noun + postposition or to a verbal noun 
in -n-a- (of objective force). The enclitic object is either the (direct 
or indirect) object of the main verb or of a verbal noun (as in relative 
constructions in pi-, see § 45). Examples are: 


qu‘qwa'm:anti’imini ma(-)’x:A wood-at-being-thy-me give, give me 
some of (§ 50, 4, 7) your wood 

pim-a"ya’m uR qwaa:’yumpanA which-with-him (vis.)-thy it win- 
momentaneous-future-verbal noun, the wherewith thy being about 
to beat him, with which you will beat him 

pim-a'ywint quaywa’yumpa-n-aywim int which-with-ye-me win 
(distributively )-momentaneous-future-verbal noun-your (plur.)-me, 
with which you (plur.) will beat me (note use of subjective -ywi- after 
pim'a- as equivalent to objective -ywim-i-; cf. c. above) 

piv’a’ anwagt watei’k-ain “u’raipiya’ which-at-him (inv.)- own 
having-put it-toward-went, (he) went to where he had put him 

ate’m’ aq-uq-wadgt yaywe ywinixa’ bow-with-obj. (§ 49, 1)-it (inv.)-own 
hold-stand-while, while standing and holding it together with his 
own bow 

taya’na:x’tk-wagt mara’yikava’ knee-in-it (inv.)-own put-plur.-shall, 
(ye) shall put it in (your) own knees 
This type of construction can be used in relative clauses even with 

primarily passive participial -p-i- (§ 25, 5, b), e. g.: 

pim”a'x-qa’am a'r tu‘tu’teu(w)apt which-with-it (vis.)-their (vis.) 
it set-as-landmark (distributively)-past passive partic., the (tree) 
wherewith they had marked it 
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(f) Object and object. Two objects may be employed either when 
the verb is doubly transitive, as with causatives of transitives, or 
when it possesses a direct and indirect object. Examples are: 


pini't-wk-aig-want (he) let me see it (inv.) 

gatcu’ A*qan-u(w)ani yu’a'ygigal‘tuava-ywa’* not-it (vis.)-indefinite- 
me carry-for-resultative-impersonal-shall-negative, let no one hold 
it for me! 

ni’ maxa’(i)yiag-amt I give it (vis.) to them (vis.) 

pu'teu'teuywat-uig-‘wamt know-causative-it (inv.)-them (inv.), cause 
them to know it, teach them how to do it 


(3) Two ENCLITIC PRONOUNS COMBINED WITH INDEPENDENT PRO- 
nouns. Many combinations are theoretically possible. The fol- 
lowing have been noted: 


(a) Independent subject + enclitic object + enclitic object, e. g.: 


ni'ag-ana pin’'t-uk-a’ I-it (vis.)-him (vis.) see-cause, I let him see it 
maya’am-ini pA*ga’ngiqw ainumpa’ he-thee-me kill-for-go-momentan- 
eous-shall, he’ll kill you “for” me; he’ll kill you, my dear 


(b) Independent object (possessive) + enclitic subject and object, e. g.: 


ni’ niantca-ya’* nio’ p-at-uyw yni'y’uywA me-past-him (vis.)- thou I- 
through do-him (inv.), you did so to him through my help 

?7’m tar’ua-m-iram a-’xanwantcingimika’ these (anim. obj.)-interro- 
gative-they (anim.)-us 2 (inclus.) hide-from-usitative-perfective, 
they 2 have always been hiding these (people) from us 2 


(4) UsEs OF THREE COMBINED ENCLITIC PRONOUNS. The rules of 
combination can be easily formulated from those already given (see 
1 above); e. g. -ay’am-ini- HE (VIS.)-THEE-ME like -ay’am-i- and 
- . . .mini-. The following types of combination have been noted: 


(a) Enclitic subject, first object, and second object, e. g.: 


pA*qa'ygigumpa'y’am-int he will kill thee for me 

maa’'intca-ya’ yan ni'nia-yA pA‘ga’(u)x'u  find-preterit-him (vis.)-he 
(vis.)-me me-him (vis.) kill-subordinating, he found him killing me 

a’xawantcingi yigG-wami I hide it (inv.) from thee 


(b) Enclitic subject, object, and possessive. The possessive enclitic 
generally relates to a second object or to a noun with postposition. 
Examples are: 
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pinii’s .xavaa(i)yuay’am-igte crotch-at-acting (§ 50, 4, 49)-him (vis.; = 
them)-they (vis.)-own, from between their own legs they (looked 
at) them 

pa-y”"a'G-ayani watci’r’ trail-at-it (vis.)-his-I put, I put it at his trail 

qwaia'yqw Apatcuywa'gq-waywint opposite-at-to-its (inv.)-ve-me, on 
the other side of it you (plur.) (throw) me 


(c) Enclitie possessive (of subject) and two objects, e. g.: 


piywa’' A*qa'yayA ta‘ta'p-A*qa-ygiptyai(y)ag-ayA _—wife-it (vis.)-his 
(vis.)-him (vis.) patch (distributively)-for-past-it (vis.)- him 
(vis.), his wife patched them (inan.) for him 


§ 42. Post-nominal pronouns. 


Post-nominal pronouns (or article-pronouns) are identical in form 
with the shorter forms of certain of the independent third personal 
pronouns (or demonstratives). They are closely attached, though 
not as phonetically amalgamated enclitics, to preceding nouns, 
participles, adjectives, numerals, and pronouns, which they serve 
to make clearly denominating terms. Frequently they hold together 
a group of two or more words as a denominative unit, in which case 
they may stand after the first word of the group instead of at the end. 
They are practically equivalent to postposed articles and are differ- 
entiated according to number, visibility and invisibility, animate and 
inanimate, and, to some extent, case. On the whole, case distinctions 
are neglected and primarily subjective forms often function also as 
objectives. This seems to indicate a tendency towards development 
into true articles. Ordinarily an article-pronoun follows immediately 
upon the denominating term, but sometimes an intervening enclitic 
(pronominal or other) element separates the two, e. g. 
gana’ ritsiywt’ag: umt KANAB-PEOPLE-OBJ.-IT (INV.) THEY (INV.), THE 
KanaB INDIANS (oBJ.)-IT. The following post-nominal pronouns are 
in use: 


(1) aya HE: animate visible singular, primarily subjective, e. g.: 


yuo RA*gop nag-aina'y ayA  leg-break-perfective-verbal noun-his 
(vis.) he (vis.), he whose leg has been broken, the one with a broken 
leg 

nanny wa'm: ayA their (vis.)-chief he (vis.), their chief 

tiyi’v’’iyw aya friend-his (inv.) he (vis.), his (inv.) friend (vis.) 
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cina’ywavtcua’m: aya tu‘cu't-uiy’imi  coyote-interrogative-thee he 
(vis.) grind-causative-present-thee, does (the) Coyote cause you 
to grind (seeds)? 


yu a'riaq: ayA carry-participle-it (vis.) he (vis.), who carries it away, 
the carrier of it 

am-t'ywant ayA cu’yuc‘u they (vis.)-from-participle he (vis.) one, 

one of them 


The corresponding objective form is also regularly aya, which 
replaces theoretical aya’t4. Examples are: 


pi(y)a’(t)yav ay aya’ywa’* mother-obj.-own she (vis.; = her) she- 
with, with his own mother 
wants.’ ay aya’ura’ antelope (obj.) he (vis.; = him) he-toward, 


toward the antelope 

mari'c-amp anga’q:wa-*nay’ wants. ayA WI‘ci'yaa-yA piya'ipiya’ that 
(inan.)-only robin (obj.) he (vis.; = him, his) feathers-his (vis.) 
remained, only those feathers of the robin were left over 


For aya = amt, see 2 below. 


An unexplained variant of ayA 1s aywA, apparently used only after 
objective forms, e. g.: 


cina'ywan(y) aywA coyote (obj.) he (= him) 
pavn'av aywaA pinwa'ia elder brother-obj.-own he (= him, his) wife 
(obj.), his own elder brother’s wife (obj.) 


(2) amt THEY: animate visible plural, primarily subjective, e. g.: 


ova'n’nayngayw amt geese they (vis.), the geese 
nava'tsiyw amt reciprocal-sister-plural they (vis.), the 2 sisters 
gan’ xantim” amt house-having-plural they (vis.), the villagers 
a’iva(i)yaywin amt companion-plural-my they (vis.), my companions 
am-u'c-u waa'(i)y amt to(w)a’tsuywiaya they two they (vis.) children- 
his (vis.); they, his two children 
The objective form, theoretically ami’, appears regularly as amt, 
e. g.: 
mam:-i'ac'U tiy.’anwi amt gan’n-axu(y)am A*go”’ixz-u them (vis.) deer 
(plur. obj.) they (vis.; = them) house-in-them (vis.) sleep-sub- 
ordinating; while they, the deer, were sleeping in (the) house 
gava-’ywi ame horses (obj.) they (vis.; = them), the horses (obj.) 
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Instead of ami (subjective or objective) is sometimes found, by 
“number dissimilation” (cf. § 40, 4; § 41, 1, e), the corresponding 
singular ayA. This dissimilation takes place after (sometimes before) 
animate plural -m-i- or -ywi- (§ 48, 1) + possessive or objective en- 
clitic pronoun, e. g.: 


pateit’ moiay ayA daughters-his (vis.) she (vis.; = they), his daughters 

pinwa'ywiam: ana wives-their (vis.) she (vis.; = they), their wives 

taywa’(t)y ana ninwi’a-ywirayw a us (inclus.) he (vis.; = they) people- 
our (inclus.), our people 

mam-u'c-u mam-a'rinarim”iam aya they (vis.) chasing (distributively)- 
plural-them (vis.) he (vis.; = they), they who chase them 

amt may be optionally employed in these cases. 


(3) 194 THIS (ANIM.), HE HERE: animate singular subjective, e. g.: 
qwiya’tsim:a(u)ma’ts cyA _bear-woman she-here, the bear-woman here 
cina’ywav inA coyote he-here, coyote here 


The objective form, 7ya’74, is also found as article-pronoun, e. g.: 

cu(w)a’riytk-Zaptya ainw a’igapits. tya’iA nearly-miss-plural-past- 
him (inv.) youth (obj.) him-here, (they) commenced to miss the 
youth here (inv.) 


(4) wywa ('uywA) HE: animate invisible singular, primarily sub- 
jective, e. g.: 


pavi'n uywA elder brother-my he (inv.), my (absent) elder brother 

ni'nt unwaA pi(y)a’nt me she (inv.) mother-my, my (absent) mother 

nari v“.yan ‘aro’ avate. cv'q:'ucamp uynwaA customarily-I wont-to-have 
one-obj.-only he (inv.), I am he who is wont to have only one 
(arrow) 

aya’ a-xiay ’uywa ta‘pu’q-witc? he-over-he (vis.; subject of sentence) 
he (inv.) jumping; he, the one who jumps over him, (will have it). 
Note that -ay summarizes, as enclitic subject, aya’v’a-xi- ’uywA 
ta‘pu’q-witcl; ’wywA serves as article pronoun of aya’v’a-zi- ta‘pu’- 
q:witcl 


As objective form of uywa is generally found uyw4, e. g.: 


cina’ywan(y)an unw a’ik-?4 coyote-obj.-I he (inv.; = him) say, I 
say (that) coyote (obj.) 
nia’*m% uywaA gan’'vaa(u)ywi chief (obj.) he (inv.; = him, his) 


house-in, in the chief’s house 
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pA‘ga'yuntca-yant gu‘tu’c. uywa _ kill-preterit-him (vis.)-I giant 
(obj.) he (inv.;-him), I have killed the giant 


Less frequently the properly objective form, uywa’ia, is used as 
article pronoun, e. g.: 
tiyi’v’iav unwa’i a’ip-i’a’aywa _friend-obj.-own him (inv.; = his) 
say-past passive partic.-obj.-his (inv.), what (obj.) his own friend 
had said 


For uywa as equivalent of plural wmt, see 5 below. 
(5) umt THEY: animate invisible plural, primarily subjective, e. g.: 


mom:9’ayum ixir umt fathers-your (plur.) indeed they (inv.), your 
fathers indeed 


It is also used objectively instead of theoretical wmi’ A, e. g.: 


gana’ ri-tsuywi’ag: ume mam-a’ q:0’mIpiA pu‘pu'teuteuywapt Kanab- 
people-obj.-it (inv.) they (inv.) bear-dance (obj.) having-learned 
(distributively), the Kanab Indians’ having learned (the) bear dance 


“Number dissimilation” frequently takes place here also; wywa 
is used instead of umt after animate plural -ywi- + possessive or 
objective enclitic pronoun, also sometimes after plural -ywi- alone. 
Examples are: 


int'a-ywiyaipia’'am: uywA relations-past-objective-thy he (inv.; = 
them), of your dead relations 

pinwa'ywiarayw uywA wives-obj.-our she (inv.; = them), our wives 
(obj.) 

si’ra-m-am-a atsigwix’a‘m: uywA Cedar City-women-then-them (vis.) 
she (inv.; = they); the Cedar City women, then,-them 

ma’ caywoitsuyw uywA  old-women she (inv.; = they), the old 
women 


(6) ari IT: inanimate visible subjective, e. g.: 


qwA‘cr (y)ay art piya’ipiya‘’ tail-his (vis.) it (vis.) was-left, his tail 
was left 

pa’ aRt water it (vis.), the water 

pinm’k-aiag:A tiimp a'r look at-it (vis.) rock it (vis.), look at the rock 
(objects of imperatives are subjective) 

tanwa’t ari na’a'it-wik-anarayw.a us (inclus.) it (vis.) burn-causative- 
plural-verbal noun-our (inclus.), the fire that we built 
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2’ vii-nt ari here-being it (vis.), what is here 
yu'u'n: ari leg-my it (vis.), my leg 


(7) ‘a’tA IT: inanimate visible objective. The corresponding ob- 
jective form of ani is not ordinarily ari or ari’A, as one would have 
expected, but ‘a’z4, a true demonstrative form (§ 43, 5). Examples 
are: 


quna’i ‘aia fire (obj.) it (vis. obj.), the fire (obj.) 

paya'y’wa'm ‘ai’  bowstring-obj.-their (vis.) it (vis. obj.), their 
bowstrings (obj.) 

tiv’t'pt ‘aiA man:a’g:0ag:A pu‘ca’yaip‘tyai(y)ag:A land (obj.) it (vis. 
obj.) all (obj.)-it (vis.) looked-around-it (vis.), (he) looked around 
all the land 


Far less often A‘ga’iA, a more properly pronominal form, is used as 
objective inanimate visible article-pronoun, e.g. : 
‘atci’A*qaia bow (obj.) it (vis. obj.), the bow (obj.) 


(8) wri, uRU (ur?) IT: inanimate invisible, primarily subjective, 
e. g.: 


ma:‘"*y’inw uR thing(s)-his (inv.) it (inv.), his things 

na’a’int ur an’k-?4 burning it (inv.) does, there is something burning 

gan'piv’a*nt UR camp-past-at-being it (inv.), what is at an 
abandoned camp, the abandoned camp 


It may also be used objectively, instead of theoretical uri’, 
uru’ A, @. g.: 


ninwitmpa ti‘ga’van’ayn” ur liver (obj.) eat-will-verbal noun-his 
(inv.) it (inv.); liver (obj.), the one he will eat; the liver which he 
is to eat 


(9) ‘oa’tA IT: inanimate invisible objective. The exact invisible 
correspondent of ‘aia (7 above) is ‘9a’2A, ‘wa’iA, a properly demonstra- 
tive form (§ 43, 5). It seems to be more frequently used than 
objective wri. Examples are: 


gan'va’ayn‘w oa’t* house-at-his (inv.) it (inv. obj.), at his house 
pu'teu'teuywapiya’aik-w ayga’g:wicari ‘oa’iA  understood-it (inv.) 
lightning (obj.) it (inv. obj.), (he) knew about the lightning 
quna’ian ‘sai uv’a”’a-x ’a'pi‘gov"’a fire-obj.-I it (inv. obj.) it-over 
will-lean-back-and-forth, I will lean back and forth over the fire 
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Related to ‘aa’iA as A*ga’ia is to ‘a’iaA (7 above) is u*qwa’ia, which 
is also not infrequently used as inanimate invisible objective article- 
pronoun. Examples are: 


ninwe mp U*qwa't titga’p-iya’aik-wa_ liver (obj.) it (inv. obj.) ate-it 
(inv.), (he) ate the liver 

A‘s'a(i)ya’q:w U‘qwa’t’ maru’“minupiya aik-wa_ bark-obj.-its (inv.) 
it (inv. obj.) pulled-it (inv.)-off, (he) pulled off its bark 


§ 43. Demonstrative pronouns. 


There are four demonstrative stems, as already noted (§ 39, 1): 
a- THAT (indefinite); 7-, “2- THIS; ma-, m”a’- THAT (visible; referred 
to); and u-, “w’- that (invisible). These stems are not directly 
used as independent demonstratives (except for rather infrequently 
employed adverbs: a-, ma‘; see § 60, 2, d; 3), but need to be combined 
with other elements. The following types of demonstrative usage 
may be recognized: 


(1) DEMONSTRATIVE STEMS FOLLOWED BY POSTPOSITIONS. ‘These 
are extremely common and correspond, in function, to inanimate 
demonstrative pronoun + postposition. Examples are: 


ava’* that-at, there (indefinite) 

aru’q:wA_ that-under, under it 

maru'x'wA that (vis.)-to, to it 

mava’anaA that (vis.)-on, on it 

m”a'va’ that-at, there (not far away) 

u(y)e'nu this-at, here, present (< 7- a’n-u-) 

7'vi* this-at, here 

’t’upa’® this-through, in this direction 

uv’a'*, ’u'v"a’ that (inv.)-at, there (inv.) 

0’ pa’? (< u-u'p-a’*), °o'x- pa’ (< ’u'-up-a’*) that (inv.)-through, in 
yonder direction 


(2) DEMONSTRATIVE STEMS + THIRD PERSON PRONOMINAL ELE- 
MENTS. These forms function as independent third personal pro- 
nouns (§ 39, 1); as article-pronouns (§ 42); and as enclitic third per- 
sonal pronouns (§ 40, 1). There is nothing further to be said about 
them here except to note once more that these personal demonstratives 
often preserve their proper demonstrative force. 

(3) VERBS OF DOING. These are nothing but derivatives in -n-7- 
(§ 26, 2, b) of the demonstrative stems. The idea of DOING, ACTING fre- 
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quently passes over into that of HAVING SOMETHING HAPPEN TO ONE, 
BEING. The verbs of doing are: an-i- TO DO (indefinitely); man-7’~, 
m”a'nt- TO DO (as indicated); in-i’-, ’i’n-i- TO DO IN THIS MANNER; 
un‘i-’, ’u'n-i- TO DO IN THAT (narrated, unseen) MANNER. Examples 
of these verbs are: 


ani’ xw’aiptya’ do-went, went in order to do 

i(y)e’nuan ‘ani'n’nt’ here-I do-continuative-present, here I am 

axa’n-ixat ‘ani’k-?4 tu‘cu’xwa‘  how-act-subordinating-thou so-do 
grinding? why are you doing so, grinding? why are you engaged 
in grinding? 

man‘i'k-ayuya-q'A do-plural-momentaneous-plural imperative-it (vis.), 
do (plur.) it in that way (as described)! 

man'mikup ya’ do-moving-inceptive-past, (he) started to do that 
while in motion 

gatcu’ag: “m”a'n-va’ap:A not-it (vis.) do-negative, don’t do that! 

“m’a'nvant ywaru’* that-do-future-participle he-is, he is about to 
act in that manner, he’ll be doing so 

int’ yuya'g'A this-do-momentaneous-dual imperative-it (vis.); do it 
this way, you 2! 

’1'nimiacampanim"! this-do-travel (plur.)-only-we (exclus.), only 
this we do when traveling 

yn’'mimpa'nvant do-usitative-future-I, I shall be wont to do 

teay.’p: yn'nuptya’ near did, (it) got near 

’u'n-wi-p:1 do-future-passive partic., about to be done to 


In their absolute form verbs of doing frequently function as ad- 
verbs of manner. In this capacity they may be combined with 
forms of similar morphology that serve as verbs of doing. Examples 
are: 


a’n'1 in that (indef.) way 

mani'ntca-yan yni'yu thus-preterit-him- I do-momentaneous, I did 
so (as described) to him 

“m”a'n-vay ‘a’ik-=A in that way he said 

in1 in this way 

yn’c-unA thus-again-like, just as before 

ynic: an’piya’ thus-again did, acted in the same way, did the same 
thing 


u? a 


un’ NI in that (inv.) way 


(4) SUBSTANTIVE VERBS. From the demonstrative stems a- and 
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u- are formed the verbs of being: aro’a- TO BE (VIS.) and uru’a- TO 
BE (INV.). See § 56, 1. 


(5) at-, mai-. These are extended forms of demonstrative a- and 
ma-. ‘They are used as independent inanimate demonstrative pro- 
nouns, particularly with verbs of saying, (talking, hearing). However, 
they are not ordinarily found except followed by pronominal enclitics. 
Their objective forms are aza-, maia- (probably < a-ya-, ma-ya-). 
As to usage, ai- is best translated as THAT (indefinite), mai- as THAT 
(quoted, referred to). 

Examples of subjective az- are: 


a’int nayga’q:aipint that-my heard (partic.)-my, that (is) what I 
heard 

a’i(y)ag:A qu‘go'q:'Wikanayum ari that-it (vis.) shoot (distributively)- 
plural-verbal noun-your (plur.) it (vis.), that (is) it which you 
(plur.) shoot at 


Examples of objective aza- are: 


a’ian ‘aime’ that (obj.)-I say- usitative, that’s what I always say 

a’ia‘y gir ‘a’im‘ that (obj.)-he (vis.) indeed say-usitative, that’s 
what he indeed always says 

‘a't iyir ‘aik-?A that (obj.)-thou indeed said, that indeed you said 
(for ‘ai < ‘aia’, see § 40, 2) 


Curiously enough, objective aza- becomes ai- before the inter- 
rogative, the two elements combining as aitcu’a-, aintcu’a-, e. g.: 


aitcuan (or a’infcuan) a’ik-?4 that (obj.)-interrogative-I said, did 
I say that? 

a’intcua'y ‘a’ime’ that (obj.)-interrogative-he (vis.) say-usitative, is 
he wont to say that? does he really mean that? 
Subjective maz- is illustrated in: 


main nini nanga’g-aip-int that (quoted)-my me heard (partic.)-my, 
that’s what I heard 
mai’m imi nayga’q-ainA that-thy thee hearing, that’s what you hear 


Examples of objective maza- are: 


ma’ian ‘aik-?A that I say 
ma’i(y) iyir ‘a’ik-t4a that indeed thou sayest (mai < maia’ as above) 


Parallel to maza- is m”a’ia-, e. g.: 
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m”a'iacampa*y ‘aik-=A that (obj.)-only-he say, that’s all he says 
“m”a'iAcampan niruwyw ampa’x:A that -(obj.)-only-me I-to talk, that 
only talk to me! stop talking to me! 


As we have already seen, aza- is also used as inanimate visible 
objective article-pronoun: ‘a’i4 (§ 42, 7). Its parallel invisible ‘aa’ 
(probably < w-a-ya-) is not used as independent demonstrative, 
though it must be such in origin. For adverbial-connective use of 
ai-, see § 60, 2, a; for ‘oa’t4 as modal adverb, see § 60, 3. 


(6) VERBS OF SAYING. Parallel to the demonstratives ai- and mai- 
are the verbs of saying: ai- To say (indefinitely) and mai- (m”a’‘1a-) 
TO SAY THAT (which has been quoted); e. g. gate “m”a'iaywai’yuc-ampA 
NOT SAY-THAT-NEGATIVE-SUBORDINATING-ONLY, ALTHOUGH NOT SAY- 
ING THAT. Either these verbs result from composition with demon- 
strative a-, ma- (m”a’-); or they are merely verbified forms of demon- 
strative ai- and mav-. 


Note on § § 39-43. 


The three classes of pronouns already discussed observe the dis- 
tinction in the third person between visible (or present) and invisible 
(or absent) forms. Nevertheless sentences occur, as may have been 
noticed, in which the same person or object is designated now as 
visible, now as invisible. To a large extent this seems to be due to a 
desire to prevent the same phonetic group (“‘word’’) from containing 
both a visible and an invisible element (see, for combinations of 
two enclitics, § 41, 1, e), but not entirely. Apparently the difference 
between the two sets of forms tends to become a formal rather than 
a strictly functional matter. Examples of such contradictory 
sentences are: 
imi'ntcw’a-yA pini'k-av’inwa tiyi'v’ta’m u'ywa_ thou-interrogative- 

him (vis.) see-him (inv.) friend-obj.-thy he (inv.; = him), did you 

see your friend (inv.)? 

tay”o'imMu*taq-ay wanquywaA qu‘quit-ua-yA _ right-forehead-on-obj.- 
his (inv.) shoot-impersonal-him (vis.), (if) anybody shoots him 
right on his forehead 

tava’tA m”a'va-g:A gari’gG-uq:'wA sun (obj.) there-it (vis.) sit-when-it 
(inv.), when the sun sets there 


§ 44. Interrogative pronouns. 


Interrogative stems may be divided into two groups, those employed 
denominatively (interrogative pronouns proper) and those employed 
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adverbially or serving as base for adverbial forms. They are not 
accompanied by the interrogative enclitic -ru’a- (§ 19, 2, f). 


(1) DENOMINATIVE FORMS. Four or five denominative stems are 
found: aya-, ini-, impi-, and an-a-; further aya-, which is always 
verbalized or adverbialized by suffixed elements. 

(a) aya- wHo? This interrogative refers to persons only. Its 
objective form is ayaza-; its subjective plural is ayam-i- (see § 48, 1), 
objective ayam-ta-. It must not be confused with aya- HE, THAT 
ONE (§ 39). It is perhaps to avoid this confusion that interrogative 
aya- is apparently never used with postpositions; e. g. aya’rux-wA 
denotes TO HIM, not TO WHOM?. The latter idea would have to be 
expressed periphrastically (see § 50, 3). Examples of aya- are: 


ay aru’”* whois? who is it? 

ay aro’ avi ivA who would-be this-one? I wonder who this is! 

‘ay an-t'k-?4 who does-so? who is it that does so? 

ay aik- ampa’xaxa‘ who says talking? who is that talking? (referring 
to one who is heard but not seen) 

aya’t aro”* whom (= whose) is? whose is it? (contrast aya’iac: 
aro’? it is his) 

ayai uywa’rux:-wA whom he (inv.)-to? to whom? 

ayam: aro’”* who (plur.) are? who are they? 

ayna’m:-tantca’ pA*qa’yu whom (plur.)- preterit-thou kill? whom (2) 
did you kill? 


(b) in-7-* WHO? WHAT? OF WHAT SORT? This is a generalized 
animate interrogative pronoun, referring to an animal, an animate 
being not known to be definitely human or animal, or a person of 
undefined characteristics. Subjective ini- sometimes appears as 
unelided 2n-2 before aro’a- To BE. Its objective singular is in-2a-; 
subjective plural in-iywi- (see § 48, 1), objective in-iqwia-. Examples 
are: . 


in: aro’ i'y7A what is this (anim.)? 

ini aro’* what is it (anim.)? 

in-i'ntcan niywu’runt who-preterit-me person-make-me? who ever 
made me a peron? who ever respected me? 

in-iyw aro’’* what (plur.) are? what are they (animals)? 

int’ ywi aro’’* what (plur. obj.) are? to what (animals) does it belong? 


(c) tmpi-* WHAT (inanimate); objective impia-. In all probability 
impt- is connected with in-7-; for -pi- see nominalizing suffix -p-i-, § 25, 
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5,b? wmpi- may be used with at least certain postpositions (e. g. -m-a- 
WITH); it may also be used as a nominal base for verbal derivatives, 
e. g. impi yai- TO HAVE WHAT? impuru- TO MAKE WHAT? Examples 
of impi- are: 


imp aro”* what is it (vis.)? 

imp uru’* what is it (inv.)? 

impia-yA ti‘ga’va‘ what (obj.)-he (vis.) eat-shall? what will he eat 

impi ma’ tiya'n-wa-n«’ what-with-thou butcher-will? what will you 
butcher with? 

impi'xai’? what hast thou? 

impu’ruyiayA what is he making? 


(d) anta- wHaT? This interrogative is used only as the object 
of verbs of saying or mental activity, e. g.: 


‘ani’an ‘aik-?4 what-I say? what did I say? 

im an'A non:o'c-wiitct thou what being-wont-to-dream? what have 
you ever dreamt? 

ani'a’ cyma‘’t* what-thou think-present? what are you thinking of? 


Aside from its use as an interrogative pronoun, an-ia- frequently 
appears as a verb, TO SAY WHAT? As such it is treated analogously to 
ai- TO SAY. Examples are: 


im ‘ani’avatci thou wont-to-say-what? what are you accustomed to 
say? 

an‘'A*qa‘yA what did he (vis.) say? (for -q-a- see § 32, 2) 

‘an’axav’ a’ik-?4  say-what-subordinating-thou say-so? for what 
reason do you say so? 

anv’anuntca’ niru’xwA say-what-momentaneous-preterit-thou I-to? 
what did you say to me? 


With enclitic -n-ia- LIKE (§ 19, 2, d) this verb means TO CARE FOR 
WHAT? e. g. ni’ an’ A*gant' WHAT DOI caRE? With enclitic -c-u- AGAIN 
(§ 19, 2, k) and followed by ai- To say, pronominal ‘an-ia- denotes 
TO TEASE, e. g. ‘ani’ acynwin a’ik-amt’ WHAT-AGAIN-YE-ME SAY- 
PLURAL-USITATIVE? YE ARE WONT TO TEASE ME. 


(2) ADVERBIAL FoRMS. Three interrogative stems are included 
under this head: aya-, ‘an-aq:0-, and ai-. 

(a) aya- HOW? wHAT? This is properly a denominating stem 
meaning WHAT? but it occurs only with postpositions or as verbified 
ayan‘i- TO ACT HOW? parallel to other verbs of doing in -n-7- (§ 43, 3). 
Examples of aya- with postpositions are: 
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aya’'va’ what-at? where? 
axa’va ntux'wA where to? 
aya’'upa’* in which direction? in what way? 


Verbal examples of aya’n-i- TO ACT HOW? TO DO WHAT? are: 


axa'n-wa-yant how shall I act with him (vis.)? what shall I do to him? 

aya'n-17ka-y7A what did he (vis.) do? 

aya'n-inutsiqw’ a’ik-?=4_ what-do-momentaneous-gerund (§ 55, 1, a)-he 
(inv.) say-so? having done what, he says so? what happened to him 
that he says so? 


Analogously to other forms in -n71-, ayan-i- is often in use as an 
adverb of manner, HOW? e. g.: 


“m¥a'r aro’ avi aya'n ani'ntc? that (inan. vis.) would-be how doing? 
I wonder what that means! 

axa'n-intcaya’*® pA*qa’yoanA how-preterit-him-thou kill-him? how 
did you kill him? 


Subordinates in ~-yai- (§ 55, 1, b) of verbal ayan-7- are equivalent 
to WHY? e. g.: 


axa'n-ixaiam ‘ane’m-t what-do-subordinating-they (vis.) do- 
usitative? acting how, are they wont to do so? why do they do so? 

axa’nxain’ a’tk-?a what-do-subordinating-me-thou say? why do 
you say so to me? 


(b) ‘an-0q:0- WHEN? e. g.: 


‘an-a'q:axway’ wan yni’'k-?4 when-preterit-he (inv.)-me do so? when 
did he do so to me? 
‘an-a'q-axwan’ yn’k-?4 when didst thou do so to me? 


(c) ai- (TO BE) WHERE? (TO DO) WHAT? This verbal interrogative 
is perhaps a specialized form of adverbial ai- THEN (§ 60, 2, a), itself 
of demonstrative origin. It is always followed by preterital -tca-, 
even when reference is had to present time. Examples are: 


a’itcaywA_ where is he (inv.)? 

a’itcaram v-’v”’at‘ where-preterit-we 2 (inclus.) then? where have we 
2 got now? 

a’itcaywa’ ina’ pitss ugwa what-preterit-him (inv.)-thou baby (obj.) 
he (inv.; = him)? what did you do to the baby? . 
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§ 45. The relative pronoun. 


The Paiute relative pronoun, pi-, can be used only with post- 
positions; e. g. pima- WITH WHICH, pu’uradi- WHERETO, WHITHER, 
piv”’a:- IN WHICH, WHERE. ‘The equivalent of our own subjective and 
objective relative clauses is afforded by participles and verbal nouns 
in -n-a- (§ 25, 3). Properly speaking, pi- is a noun, as is shown by 
the fact that it is frequently followed by an inanimate article-pronoun. 
The verb following the relative is generally in the form of a verbal 
noun in -n-a-, less frequently in the form of a participle in -p-i- (§ 
25, 5, b), rarely a non-participial absolute; hence the logical subject 
of a relative clause is always objective (i. e. possessive) in form. A 
sentence like THIS IS THE STICK THAT | HIT HIM WITH is rendered by 
THIS IS THE STICK WITH WHICH (IS) MY HITTING (OR HAVING HIT) HIM. 
Examples of relative clauses are: 


itci’a-q:'A nin piv”’a‘ gari’n-ani this (inan. obj.)-it (vis.) me which-in 
sitting-my, this is where I stay 

pima’(u)dt na’ugq-wiyqut-wavana which-with-own fight-future-verbal 
noun, (he made many shirts) with which he was to fight 

pu’u'raini nj'ni yni’nant which-toward-my me doing-my, to where I 
am going 

mari'c-u piv’a.iyuam aR kia’q-Aqaina that (inan.) which-at-acting 
(§ 50, 4, 49)-their (vis.) it (vis.) dance-plural-perfective-verbal noun, 
that (is) the (place) where they danced 

Vu'riagA piv’a’ ntim”’anayqwan an'p int that (inan. inv. obj.)- 
it (vis.) which-at-participle-from-my do-past passive partic.-my, 
that is where I came from 

ya"ce-piya’ pwu'raiv yny “u'ra’ flew-off which-toward-own do- 
momentaneous it (inv.)-toward, (they) flew off to where they go to 


Note that in the last example the absolute verb form ymgyu- is 
treated as a noun, as shown by the possessive -v(i)- preceding it. 


§ 46. Reflexive pronouns. 


The reflexive stem in Paiute is na-*. This never occurs alone, but 
is always either compounded with a following stem (see § 22) or 
followed by a postposition, e. g.: 
na'up-ayayA mam-a™  self-like-plural imperative-him (vis.) change 

(distributively), do ye change him into your own appearance 
naywa'ntux wa pa’ixa’  self-on-to call-subordinating, while calling 

(them) on to himself 
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na'u(w)a’mek- yniyguts: wate’m’ map iya _ self-in front of-them 
(inan. inv.) then put-moving-past, then (he) put them in front of 
himself while moving along 

nan'nayquwopagwaA yuna'p ya’  self-behind-them (inan. inv.) put 
down-past, (he) put them down behind himself 

aip-iya a’ip-ats an (= ayA) naru’xwa_ said boy he (vis.) self-to, 
said the boy to himself 


As in compounds, so also with postpositions, na- may have a re- 
ciprocal significance, e. g.: 


nau'n-aygwa_ self-after, one after another 
naywa’ai- self-with, with each other, both (§ 50, 4, 11) 


An independent reflexive or emphatic pronoun, related to na-, also 
occurs: nan:a-’-c-u- (subjective); objective apparently nan-a-’ria-c-u- 
(cf. perhaps niniac-u- MYSELF obj.). An example of nan-a-'c-u- is: 


nan:a°"c:o’oq'w ywa'ruywapiya’aik-wa self-it (inv.) him-to-past-it 
(inv.), he himself gave it to him 


An indirect reflexive nan:a-"¢ SELF (compounded probably of 
nan‘a°- and -va- AT, § 50, 4, 37) also occurs, e. g.: 


nan:‘a'av yni'ykipiya’ self-at (?) make-for-past, (he) made (it) for 
himself 


Noun Morpuotoey (§ § 47-50). 
§ 47. Noun and verb stem. 


All Paiute stems end in a vowel or diphthong. A peculiarity of the 
great majority of noun and verb stems is that they are primarily 
disyllabic, e. g. gan-i-* HOUSE; fiv”i-? EARTH; at-a-* SAND; pay(a)i-" TO 
GO; gari-* TO SIT; paq:‘a-* TO KILL. The typical monosyllabic stem (or 
radical) of so many languages is conspicuous by its comparative 
infrequency; moreover, practically all monosyllabic stems have two 
moras, e. g. ga’-* TO SING, pai-* TO CALL to--’ BLACK, 0°-* ARROW, pai-? 
BLOOD. If expressed in terms of moras, the typical Paiute stem 
would probably be found to have two moras, i. e. to consist of a 
monosyllable with a long vowel or diphthong, or, far more frequently, 
of two short-voweled syllables. However, disyllabic stems of three 
moras (e. g. twyu'- TO CACHE, fina’- BOTTOM) are not at all rare. 
Trisyllabic stems, of three or more moras (e. g. as-ia’- SURFACE, 
tayoq'wi- TO RUN), are also fairly common; stems of four or more 
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syllables are rare (e. g. fiv“itsiva- TO OBEY). Were extended com- 
parative Uto-Aztekan material available, it would no doubt be 
possible to show that many of these trisyllabic and tetrasyllabic 
stems are capable of analysis. The two-moraed stem ending in a 
vowel, of both monosyllabic and disyllabic structure, is clearly the 
characteristic type of stem for all Uto-Aztekan languages. 

Noun and verb stems are kept clearly distinct, the use of the same 
stem now as noun, now as verb, being exceedingly uncommon. An 
example is gug-wa- WooD, also TO GATHER woop (cf. English BERRY 
and TO BERRY); note also ni(y)a- (two-moraed) TO CALL BY NAME, 
but ni(y)a-- (three-moraed) NAME (it is quite possible, however, that 
niya’- really consists of niya- + possessive -a-, § 24, 2, a so that niya- 
would be another example of a stem capable of being used either as 
noun or verb). : 

From a strictly formal standpoint, noun and verb are, as we have 
seen, carefully distinguished, there being very few grammatical 
elements which are appended to both types of stem (e. g. diminutive 
-tsi-, §35; plural -qg-a-, §31,1,c and $48, 2). However, there is a 
slight tendency for verbs to be nominalized, without nominalizing 
suffix, by means of nominal postpositions, but forms of this sort are 
far from common (e. g. piv’a win’k-aip-a-‘ntux-WA WHICH-IN STAND- 
PERFECTIVE-TO, TO WHERE (HE) HAD STOOD); see § 55,2. The clearest 
syntactic indication of a feeling for nominal form is the presence of 
article-pronouns (§ 42). 


§ 48. Plurality of nouns. 


There are two types of noun plurals: the reduplicated form, which 
is more properly distributive in function, for both animate and 
inanimate nouns (see §58, 2 for these forms); and properly plural 
suffixes, which can, for the most.part, be appended only to noun 
stems referring to animate beings (cf. the presence of singular and 
plural animate forms and the lack of distinctively plural inanimate 
forms in the third personal pronouns). 


(1) ANIMATE PLURAL SUFFIXES. Two animate plural suffixes 
exist, -ywi-* and -m-‘i-*, with exactly parallel functions and differ- 
entiated merely according to the preceding stem. These elements 
apply to duals also. -ywi- is evidently spirantized from an older 
-mi- (§ 16, 1); -m-i- is the corresponding geminated (and nasalized) 
form. Their Uto-Aztekan prototype *-me actually occurs as an 
animate plural in Nahuatl (-mé). In actual practice it seems hardly 
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feasible to assign -ywi- to spirantizing stems alone, -m-i- definitely 
to all geminating (and nasalizing) stems, as their range of usage 
seems to intercross with that of types of stem; thus, nominal -ts-” 
(§ 24, 1, f) forms plural -ts:ywi-, while participial -fi-" (§ 25, 6) forms 
-tim:t-. No simple rules can therefore be given for the use of -ywi- 
or -m't-. 

(a) -m-i- (subjective); -m-ia- (objective). Examples are: 


naya’mt mountain sheep (sing. na’x-A) 

gA*qa’rame quails (sing. gA*ga’R7) 

tciya’mt ducks (sing. tci’a-A) 

a(i)ya’mt turtles (sing. a’zA) 

wi‘tca’mt roadrunners (sing. wi’t-cA) 

a'ivam-iraywaA our (inclus.) young men (sing. a’i@Apits') young man) 
yu"tamt Utes (sing. yu-’t-a-ts:; plur. also yu-’t-a-‘tsywt) 


In the last two examples a nominalizing suffix of the singular 
(-p-itsi-, -tst-) has been dropped before the plural suffix. This is not 
common; but cf., further, sari’t-i‘gqamt ARapaHo INp1ans (lit. 
DOG-EAT-PLURAL, noun-verb compound noun; sing. sari-’t-I‘gats:). 

Animate plural -m:i- is also appended to cardinal -yu- of numerals 
for Two and above, when used attributively with enclitic -n-1a-, 
before animate nouns, e. g.: 


waa'(i)yumun wi'tsi’tsywiayA — two-cardinal-animate _ plur.-like 
great-grandchildren-plural-her (vis.), her two great-grandchildren. 


(b) -ywi- (subjective); -ywia-, ywa(-)- (objective). The objective 
in -ywa(-)- is very common; it is merely a phonetic variant of -ywia- 
(see §4, 1, a). Examples of subjective -ywi- are: 


nava'uywe _—reciprocal-elder brother-plural, two brothers (sing. 
pavi'nt my elder brother) 

paa'ywt aunts; paa’ywint my aunts (sing. paa’nI my aunt) 

gava-'ynwt horses (sing. gava’*) 

gam‘it'ywt jack-rabbits (sing. ga’mt) 

tiy’aywe deer (sing. tiyi’ A) 

aiti't-anwt Coconino Indians (sing. azé’t-s) 

ma’‘munywt Mormons (sing. m2-’mun!) 


Examples of objective forms are: 


ni’ puynqu’ywient goy’’* I horses-obj.-my kill (plur. obj.), I kill my 
horses 
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ni’? MU“qui xayw aivii-nt nj’ni tu(w)a'tsegwa’ I call-for-help-go-will- 
I me children-obj., I will go to call my children for help 

patei'nwa'yv ymu'ruxwaA  daughter-obj.-own they (inv.)-to, to his 
own daughters 


The use of animate plurals for singulars conceived of as singled out 
from a group has been already discussed in connection with participles 
in -ti-m-i- (§ 25, 6, f). This same usage applies to many animate 
plurals in -ywi- as well, e. g.: 


pina’ pttsiyw ayA smallest-plur. he (vis.), the smallest (boy) of all 

ni’ ovi'mpimpin-ara‘pitsywt I very-least-plur., I (am the) very 
least in size (of my family) 

gam:t’ ou'ntuaq-woip yw, jack-rabbit (obj.) (hair)-having-come-off- 
moving-plur. (obj.), jack-rabbit (obj.) with hair having come off 
from dragging along (referring to one particular animal out of 
several) 


(2) PLurau -g-a-. This suffix has been already discussed as a 
verb element defining plurality of the subject ($31, 1,c). It occurs, 
though not frequently, also in the inanimate noun before objective 
-ya- (§ 49, 1), postpositive -ma- wiTH (§ 50, 4, 9), and possibly other 
post-positions to emphasize the plurality (as contrasted with duality) 
of an attached enclitic possessive pronoun. It does not, therefore, 
primarily indicate plurality of the noun itself, though this may be 
implied. Examples are: 


tiv”’ p-tag:a(t)yanumi country-possessive-plural-objective-your 
(plur.), your (plur.) country (obj.) that (you) own 

tiya’n:impiqg'ama-‘mt _seed-beater-plural-with-their (vis.), with their 
(plur.) seed-beater(s) 


§ 49. Syntactical cases. 


Paiute recognizes two fundamental syntactical cases, the sub- 
jective and objective. The former of these is in use as the subject 
of a non-subordinate verb; the object of an imperative (see § 52); and 
as a base for the affixing of postpositions (see § 50). » The objective is 
the case of the object of a transitive verb; the subject of a subordinate 
verb (see §55, 1); the genitive (possessive); and the apposition to 
a noun with postposition (see § 50, 3). 


(1) FoRMATION OF SYNTACTICAL CASES. The subjective case is 
simply the absolutive, the unmodified noun with no specific case 
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suffix. The objective is formed by suffixing -a- to the final vowel 
of the noun, if this vowel is 2, i, 9, or u (0); -ya- (-2a-) if the final 
vowel is a. Examples are: 


SUBJECTIVE OBJECTIVE 
sarits' dog (< -ts-) sari’tst’ (< -tsa-) 
anqa’q:wicari lightning anga’q: wicariA 
u*quw'yu’ arrow (< uU*qwi'yu-) uU*qwi'yuu' (< U*qwi'yv-a-) 
gan'nI my house ganw’ ant 
ganu'aynA his (vis.) house gan'a-nA 
quna’v’imi thy sack quna’via’ ami 
pa* water paa'tA 
paa’rami our (2 inclus.) aunt paa’iarami 
nampa’yA his (vis.) leg (stem nampa’ia-yA 

nampa-) 


Another objective suffix, -q-u-, -yqu-, is used after numeral stems 
(see § 59, 2, a) and after certain postpositions (e. g. -ma-, -ywa- ON; 
-ywa ai- TOGETHER WITH; -mpa‘-AT; -uwp'a- THROUGH; see § 50, 4); 
cf. also adverbial fi-yqu- (§ 30, 2, b). 


(2) UsE OF SYNTACTICAL CASES. The subjective as a subject and 
the objective as a transitive object are so plentifully illustrated in 
the course of this paper that no further examples need be given here. 
The other uses of the subjective will be illustrated below (§ 52; § 
50), also the use of the object as the subject of a subordinate verb 
(§ 55, 1). 

The genitive function of the objective is seen, e. g., in: 


tiv’.'pt’ ginwa-va-*nti’ land (obj.) edge-at-participle (obj.), being 
(obj.) at (the) edge of (the) land 
ywa'ri’ tu(w)a’tseywe rain (obj.) children, Rain’s children 


Often with pleonastic use of a pronominal enclitic, e. g.: 


cina’ywau yntu'g-uywaA coyote (obj.) back-flesh-his (inv.), Coyote’s 
back flesh 

ganv’ayw wu’ra’ paa’(i)yagt (he went) house-obj.-her it-toward 
aunt-obj.-own, (he went) toward his aunt’s house 


While the subjective form is used as a base for the suffixing of a 
postposition, the form is felt as the equivalent of an objective, as 
appositions to such nouns or pronouns are regularly put in the objec- 
tive, e. g. wants’ ay aya’’ura’ ANTELOPE (OBJ.) HE (VIS.; = HIM) HE- 
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TOWARD, TOWARD THE ANTELOPE. Such periphrastic forms are ex- 
tremely common (see § 50, 3). 

The sporadic subjective use of objective forms of independent 
personal pronouns in certain not clearly understood cases has been 
already mentioned (§ 39, 4, end). 


§ 50. Postpositions. 


Paiute possesses a large number of postpositions or, as one might 
prefer to call them, non-syntactical case suffixes. They are chiefly, 
but not entirely, of local reference. They are true suffixes (or com- 
pounded stems that have practically become suffixes), as shown by the 
fact that they precede all enclitics and that, under appropriate 
consonantal conditions, they are subject to the phonetic processes 
of spirantization, gemination, and nasalization (e. g. -ruywa-, -tcuywa-, 
-ntcuywa-, -t-uywa-, -ntuywa- TO). The position of the postposition 
thus corresponds to that of the objective (§ 49). Postpositions are 
suffixed to nouns, pronouns (except, of course, enclitic pronouns and 
postnominal pronouns), and demonstrative stems (treated as the 
equivalent of inanimate third personal pronouns). 


(1) TyPEs oF PosTPOSITIONS. Etymologically, three types may 
be recognized. A considerable number consist of simple elements 
that cannot be brought into connection with other Paiute elements, 
e. Z. -Va'-, -Va- AT; -up'd- THROUGH, IN — DIRECTION; -ma- WITH. Some 
of these seem to go back to Uto-Aztekan prototypes; with -va- cf., 
e. g., Nahuatl -pa. A number of simple postpositions seem to occur 
only or chiefly as compounded with others, e. g. -y1-, -ywi-, -’aya-. 

A second type of postposition is that compounded of two (or more) 
postpositional elements. ‘These may either be independently occur- 
ring elements (e. g. -vaywit-wywa- INTO < -vaywi-? IN plus -tuywa- TO) 
or an independently occurring postposition preceded or followed by 
one not so occurring (e. g. -ywi-t-wywa- INTO; -’aya-va-tcuywa- RIGHT 
INTO; -rug’wa'~yi- MOVING UNDER). Several postpositions that now 
appear primitive are quite probably really compounded of simpler 
elements, e. g. -vaywi- IN < -va- AT + -ywr-. 

A third type consists of originally independent stems, chiefly 
adverbial and nominal, that are compounded in a postpositional 
sense with preceding stems (cf. English AROUND, ASIDE FROM, APART 
FROM, ALONG). Such compounds are often followed by a primitive 
postposition, e. g. ni-ya”’mya--va'- I-SIDE-AT, AT MY SIDE < ga’m’ya-- 
SIDE. That -ya’nya--va-- is a true compound postposition is shown 
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by its employment with a pronominal stem like ni-*; a noun compound 
ni-ya’nya- is impossible. This type of postposition raises the 
question whether all postpositions as a class are not in origin stereo- 
typed compounded nouns (e. g. HOUSE- UNDER < HOUSE-UNDERNESS; 
UNDER MY HOUSE = MY HOUSE-UNDERNESS). 


(2) VERBAL USE OF POSTPOSITIONS. All postpositions indicating 
movement, also some indicating presence, may be and frequently are 
verbified without further change in form. Formal verbal suffixes (e. g. 
momentaneous -yu- and tense elements) are directly suffixed to the 
postposition. Examples of such verbified uses are: 


au’mituywa’ it-back-from-thou! go out (of it)! 

“u's upa*piya it (inv.)-through (-uj-a-)-past; (he) went off 
through it (inv.), in yonder direction 

uywa’vantuywayuptya’ he (inv.)-on-to-momentaneous-past, (he) 
got on top of him 

axa'va-ntuxwa’* what-at-to-thou? where are you going to? 

naywa”’ainik-uptya’aimt __ self-with-movement-inceptive-past-dual, 
(they) 2 started to go along together 

ga’tcu maa'nyywa’aik-wA not that (vis.)-at-negative-it (inv.), was 
not there 


All postpositions may be participialized by means of -fi-" (§ 25, 6, 
a); e. g. -va-nti-, obj. -va-ntia-, BEING AT (-va--" AT). Such participial- 
ized postpositions are often employed where simple local phrases or 
adverbs would appear in English, e. g. HE GATHERED STICKS THAT- 
AT-BEING-OBJ. (uv”a-'ntiA) instead of simply THAT-AT, THERE (uv”a’*). 
Sometimes the participial form takes on a specialized significance; 
e. g. u’MA IT-ON, THEREON, THEREAT, but wm”a'nti (obj. um”a'ntia) 
BEING THEREAT, 1. €. SOME OF IT. Participialized postpositions may 
be followed by other postpositions, e. g. -va-nti-m-a-nayqwa- AT- 
BEING-ON-FROM, AWAY FROM. 


(3) PERIPHRASTIC CONSTRUCTIONS WITH POSTPOSITIONS. While 
postpositions may be used with noun stems (e. g. gani’ntcuq:-waA 
HOUSE-UNDER), there is a tendency for postpositions to attach them- 
selves by preference to pronouns and demonstrative stems. Hence the 
type noun + postposition is often replaced by its periphrastic equiva- 
lent: noun (obj.), pronoun (or demonstrative stem) + postposition; 
the novn may follow. An independent objective pronoun may also 
be thus periphrastically used with a pronominal or demonstrative 
stem. 
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paa’iaram unwa'vatci aunt-obj.-our 2 (inclus.) she-at-being, to our 
(2) aunt 

aru’q'WA gan’A it-under house (obj.), under the house 

tia’vi ym“a'ntia service-berry-bush (obj.) it (inv.) -at-being-obj., 
(he took) from the bush, (he took) some of the bush | 

pai u’a’xapA water (obj.) it-into, right into the water 

?7i'tei a'up-acu this (inan. obj.) it-in way-again, again in this way 

ni'niantcax-ga’ yA ninwa'ntuyw iyi'yqgayu me-preterit-it (vis.)-he 
(vis.) I-from steal-momentaneous, he stole it from me 

maya’iac: aya’ruxwA him (vis.) he-to, to him 


(4) List or postposiTions. The following list of postpositions 
includes all elements that have been found on analysis. The entries 
are made for simple postpositions, compounded forms coming under 
the first element; cross references make clear the relationship of the 
various elements. 


1. -a-’ PRESENT AT; occurs only as participialized -ati- BEING 
PRESENT AT and compounded: -an-u- (cf. 25) PRESENT AT; -an-u-yu- 
(cf. 25, 49) MOVEMENT FROM; -at-uywa- (cf. 30) ALONG TOWARD. 
These elements occur only after demonstrative stems, e. g.: 


i(y)e’'nuan ‘an’n’m‘ this-at-I do-continuative-present, here I am 

u(w)a’n-oyuntca pa(i)yii’yu that (inv.)-at-from-preterit return, (he) 
has been at and returned from there 

ua't- ari that (inv.)-at-being it (vis.), the (thing) yonder, what is 
over there 

i(y)a’t-uywam’ma(i)yiayA  this-at-to-moving-present-he (vis.), he 
walks along over here 


2. -’aya-* RIGHT IN, AMONG; occurs only compounded: -’ayaruywa- 
(cf. 30) MOVING THROUGH, IN AMONG; -ayava- (cf. 37) RIGHT IN; 
-’ayavayu- (cf. 37, 49) ACTING RIGHT IN; -ayavatcwywa- (cf. 37, 30) 
RIGHT INTO; -ayavatcum-anayqwa- (cf. 37, 30, 7, 18) ouT FROM 
AMONG. Examples are: 


gan u’a'xaruxwA house (obj.) it-through, right through the house 

pa.t u’a’xapA water (obj.) it-in, right in the water 

u’a’'xava(i)yu yaxa’va-nti it-in cry-future-participle, being about to 
ery while right in it 

pa:”’*yavatcuywanw amt quwii'piya’ water-into-them (inv.)-they 

(inv.) took (sing.-dual object), they 2 took them 2 right into (the) 

water 
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’a'xavatcumanaygwa to’a’ivt (< a’a’xa-) it-in-from bulrushes (obj.), 
out from among the bulrushes 


3. ~ya’niya'- ALONG, BESIDE (cf. independent stem gqa’nvya-- SIDE, 
PROXIMITY); occurs only compounded: -ya’niya-yi- (cf. 5) MOVING 
BESIDE; ~ya’niya‘va-- (cf. 38) AT SIDE OF; -ya’niya-va-yu- (cf. 38, 49) 
ACTING AT SIDE OF. Examples are: 


gan’an uxwa'n’nxa‘2'1 pay(a)’i* house-obj.-I it-beside-moving walk, 
I walk along the house 

nixa”’nza*va’ at my side (at rest like a tree) 

nixa”’nxa*va.iyU at my side (something going on) 
4, ~ya-va’-; occurs only as participialized ~ya-va’t-i- BEING—ER THAN, 

e. g.: 

nixa’vat‘im pa’a'(i)yiayna I-greater-plur. tall-present-he (vis.), he 
is taller than I 

niywi xa*va’tim:'” ayA person-greater- plur. he (vis.), the one greater 
than anybody else, the greatest one 
5. ~yi-? MOVING THROUGH; common in compounded forms, but 

rare as simple postposition, e. g.: 


ti’ra(i)yua‘x'1 desert-plain-through, through the open plain. 


For compounded forms, see 3, 7, 17, 21, 26, 31, 45; also 15, 48. 
~yi- regularly lengthens preceding short vowels. 


6. -yim-‘a- OTHER THAN (cf. independent stem gim-a- OTHER, 
STRANGER; § 39, 2); occurs only compounded: -yim-aywaniti- (cf. 8) 
BEING OTHER THAN, NOT RELATED TO; ~yim-aywit-uwywa- (cf. 14) 
MOVING AWAY FROM. Examples are: 


im’ ximaynwanti thou-other-at-being, not related to you 
gan'yimaywituxwA away from (the) house 
uyu' m-aynwit-uxWwA away from it (inv.) 


7. -ma-" RESTING ON, AT, FOR (of time); obj. -mayqu- (see § 49, 1; 
apparently only with enclitic possessive pronoun, while -ma- seems 
to occur only without such pronoun); -manayqwa- (cf. 18) FROM ON, 
BECAUSE OF; -manayqwap-d- ON OTHER SIDE OF (cf. 18, 37); -man-ta- 
NEAR (cf. enclitic -n-ia-; § 19, 2, d);- manti- BEING ON, AT, SOME OF, 
BELONGING TO; -mantim-anayqwa- FROM ON, FROM ONE OF (here -ma- 
occurs twice); -mantiywa’ai- WITH SOME OF (cf. 11); -mantuywa- (cf. 
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30) UP TO, AGAINST, DURING; -mayu- (cf. 49) FROM ON, AT; perhaps 
also -ma-yi- (cf. 5) AROUND, CIRCLING. Examples are: 


gan’mA on, at a house (e. g. vine) 

wa't-amoamA_ two-year-on, for two years 

tca’a’tk-aiyoay aya’vimaygoays hold-resultative-when-him arm-at- 
obj.-his (vis.), when holding him by his arm 

ci’ra-‘m-anaygqwa gana’ri uv’a jmi”* Cedar City-from Kanab (obj.) 
there arrive (plur.), (they) arrive at Kanab from Cedar City 

ya’ a’ik-wo' aivi® yaya'n-av um”a'nayngwa die-off-shall crying-own it- 
from, let him die from his crying 

gan''m-anayqwop:A house-from at, on other side of (his) camp 

gan’an um”’a'n‘ pay(a)’t* house-obj.-I it-at-like walk, I walk near 
the house 

na’a’inti ymanti burning (obj.) it-at-being, from fire, something 
burning (subj.) 

cu’ quc: uv’amantiagt gaxa’piya’ one (obj.) song-at-being-obj.- 
own sang (momentaneously), sang one of his own songs 

cu(w)a’roxwit-uywan-um-antuxwA  nearly-right-night-at-to, up to 
nearly midnight 

tin:a-’ma(i)yuag:A from its base 

mi(y)o’m-a-x'I_ very far around 


For compounded forms, see 10, 25; also 2, 15, 17, 18, 25, 30, 38, 43, 
45. | 


8. -ywa-" RESTING ON, AT (spirantized form of 7; -ywa- and its 
compounds are used instead of -ma- after personal, relative, and 
reflexive pronouns; also after animate nouns in -ts-, § 24, 1, f); obj. 
-ywayqu- (apparently used when followed by enclitic possessive 
pronoun); -ywanayqwa- (cf. 18) FROM, BY; participialized -ywanti- 
BEING AT, ONE OF; -ywantinwa’ai- (cf. 11) WITH SOME OF; -ywantuywa- 
(cf. 30) on TO, FROM. Examples are: 


ni'nwa (hanging) on me 

toyo'imu*taq:ay’ waynquni right on my forehead 

pA‘qa'nuti-tcayA qwiya'tsiywanayqwa _ kill-passive-preterit-he (vis.) 
bear-by, he was killed by (the) bear (such agentive constructions 
with passives, however, are not common) 

ym”u'ywant aip-tya’ they (inv.)- from- being said, one of them said 

ti-'nti*qap-tya ywa'ywanti’ well-ate she-from-being-obj., (he) enjoyed 

himself well from her 
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aivam um-u'ywantiqwa’* youths they (inv.)-from-being-with, with 
some of the young men 

naywa'ntux wa pa'ixa’ self-on-to calling, calling on to himself 
For compounded forms, see 6, 11, 12; also 7. 


9. -ma- WITH (as instrumental), e. g.: 

impi ma’ tiya'n-wa-nt’ what-with-thou butcher-will? with what will 
you butcher? 

tiimp”.'mA nara’ dikap-iya’ rock-with reciprocal-throw-plural-past, 
(they) bethrew each other with rocks, (they) threw rocks at each 
other 

pora’ G-wama(:*)maugdt cane-plural-with-their (inv.)-own, (they hit 
it) with their canes 


10. -ma’ai- TOGETHER WITH (used with inanimate forms); obj. 
-ma’q:u-. This is related either to instrumental -ma- (9) or, more 
probably, to local -ma- (7), as indicated by its parallelism to -ywa’ai- 
(11). Objective -ma’q-u- is used when coupled with an objective 
noun. Examples are: 

‘am-a” aic-u nan-a'p‘tya’ it-with-again grew, (he) grew simultaneously 
with it 

atc.’'m’aq-uq-‘wagdt bow-with-obj.-it (inv.)-own, (while holding) it 
together with his bow 


11. -ywa’ai-" TOGETHER WITH (spirantized form of 10; used with 
animate forms), obj. -ywa’g-u-. It is doubtless related to -ywa- (8). 
Examples are: . 
sari’vunquyw aimi with your dog 
ni’? qan’xa imigwa’* I house-have thou-with, I live with you 
imi'yw’aimpa’ shall go with you 
to-’'G-wap-tya’ piywa'yw’aq-udt bet-past wife-with-obj.-own, (he) bet 

(it) together- with his wife (i.e. staked his wife too) 


For compounded forms, see 7, 8. 


12. -minaywa- WITH (instrumental); probably compounded with 
-ywa- (8). It is found only suffixed to objective naywa’q-u- BOTH 
(§ 59, 3, c), e. g.: 
naywa’’q-um-inaywa pu’’m-ant both-obj.-with eye-with-my, with both 

my eyes 

It is not certain that this interpretation of -minaywa- is correct. 
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13. -mi-; found only compounded: -mit-wywa- (cf. 30) IN — DIREC- 
TION, €. g.: 
pimi't-ux:wa tayo’q:'wi backward run! 
qwi:'mitux-wA_ to the left 


For compounded forms, see 48. 


14. -ywi-* IN, ON (of time; infrequent); chiefly compounded: -ywi- 
t-uywa- (cf. 30) IN DIRECTION OF (spirantized form of 13; used after 
non-geminating stems, including all pronouns); participialized -ywi- 
t-uywanti-. Examples are: 
t'tcia tava’ywi this (obj.) day-on, on this day 
nan'n’naywitux:waA in different directions 
gima’'ywitux-wA in another direction 
inwi't-uswaA in this direction 
?7/gwituywant urw’ avi’ this-toward-participle be-irrealis, I wonder 

if (he) is coming this way 

For compounded forms, see 20; also 6. 


15. -mi(y)u- AT A DISTANCE FROM (cf. independent stem mi(y)o- 
AT A DISTANCE, FAR); diminutive -m2’oitsiva- (cf. 37) AT A LITTLE 
DISTANCE FROM; -mi(y)uma-yi-? (cf. 7, 5), participialized -mi(y)uma-- 
yit‘i- BEING FURTHER AWAY. Examples are: 


nim'“i'(y)u ata distance from me 
ym” s01tsipA at a little distance from it (inv.) 
yum, yuma:xiti* being (obj.) a little further away from it (inv.) 


16. -yqwa-" DIRECTION, used only after gwaia-" BEYOND, OPPOSITE; 
occurs only compounded: -yqwap-a- (cf. 37) BEYOND; participialized 
-yqwap-atci- BEING BEYOND; -yqwap-atcuywa- (cf. 37, 30) TO BEYOND, 
Examples are: 
qwaia'yqwApa'g'A opposite-direction-at-its (vis.), beyond it 
qwaia'yqwApatcr being beyond, on the other side 
qwaia'yqwApatcux'wA to the other side 


Generally -yqwa- occurs as compounded -nayqwa- (18). For 
compounded forms, see 33. 


17. -n-a-yi-’ IN, INTO (perhaps compounded of older -na-, cf. 18, 
21, 47, and -yi-", 5); participialized -n-a-yiti- BEING IN; -n-a-yit-wywa- 
(cf. 30) MOVING INTO; -n-a-yit-umanayqwa- (cf. 30, 7, 18) FROM IN- 
SIDE OF; -m'a-yiyu- ACTING IN (cf. 49). Examples are: 
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imin-a'x! in thee 

taya'na:x’tk-wagdt mara’yikava’ knee-in-it (inv.)-own put-plur.-will, 
(you) will put it in (your) own knees 

ora’ va‘ tiv’i' pt yna‘““yit-%* dig-shall earth (obj.) it (inv.) -in-participle, 
(you) shall dig the earth being in, (you) shall dig into the earth 

yna"*yit-uywap'tya’ went into it (inv.) © 

‘an-a-'yut-um-angwaA from inside of it 

aya'nixai’ aik: yn-a‘"*y.yU how-act-subordinate-thou say it (inv.)- 
in-acting? what are you doing in there (that accounts for your 
noise) ? 


For compounded forms, see 48. 


18. -nayqwa- (probably compounded of non-independent -na-, cf. 
17, and -yqwa-, cf. 16) DIRECTION, occurring in adverbs; participialized 
-nanqwati- (-nayqwanti-); -nayqwatimanayqwa- (cf. 7, 18) FROM — 
DIRECTION (note that -nayqwa- occurs twice); -naygwap-a- (cf. 37) 
IN — DIRECTION, NEAR; participial -nayqwap-atci- BEING IN — 
DIRECTION. Examples are: 
tina’yqwa(i)yiayA he (vis.) is coming up 
pana'yqw Atim-anaygwA down-being-from, from north (pana’yqwaA 

down < water-ward) 
imi'n-anqwop'A thou-direction-at, in your direction, near you 
ina'yqwApatcia this-direction-at-being (obj.), (he shot) on the other 

end 


For compounded forms, see 7, 8, 31, 40, 48; also 2, 17, 18, 38, 43, 45. 


19. -naywi-n-a’mi- IN SIGHT OF (cf. -u(w)a-’mi IN FRONT OF, 32), 
e. g.: 
yn-a'ywi-n-am’M1 seen from it (inv.) 


20. -nap-aywi- MOVING DOWN (perhaps contains -ywi-, 14), e. g.: 
ga’ivanap-aywi moving down (the) mountain 


21. -nari(t)ya- BETWEEN, distributive -nanari(z)ya- (cf. independ- 
ent noun nari(i)ya- BETWEENNESS with reciprocal prefix na-*; e. g. 
nari'(i)yava‘nimI AT OUR (EXCL.) BETWEENNESS, BETWEEN US) 
occurs only compounded: -nari(i)yava--, -nari(i)yap-a- (cf. 38) 
BETWEEN; -nari(z)yayi- (cf. 5) THROUGH BETWEEN, STUCK BETWEEN; 
-nari(t)yana- (cf. 17, 18, 47) ON BETWEEN; -nari(i)yava-ntuywa- (cf. 
38, 30) TO BETWEEN. Examples are: 
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gan’'n-ariiava’ between (2) houses 

gan'n-anariiava’ among (several) houses (outside) 

pu’'n-ariyap-a‘yA between his (vis.) eyes 

taywa’n-ariyaxiayA between his (vis.) (2) teeth (stuck like tooth-pick) 

taywa'n-ariyana‘yA between his (vis.) teeth (on outside) 

tana’c.xa(i)ya-yA nari’ yava-ntux-waA foot-cleft-obj.-his (vis.) between- 
ness-at-to, to between his hoofs 


22. -naug'wa- DISTRIBUTED AMONG, THROUGHOUT (probably old 
noun stem with reciprocal prefix na-*), e. g.: 


taywa'n-aug:'wA_ we (inclus.)-among; distributed among us, each to 
each 
tiv’:’pt an-a'ug'wA country (obj.) it-among, throughout the country 


23. -navas-‘u- FOLLOWING, IMITATING (perhaps analyzable into 
reflexive na- + va- aT, cf. 37, + enclitic -c-u- ALSO), e. g. 


ymu’'n-avas: an’ptya’ they (inv.)-following did, (he) did as they did 


24. -ni-7 AWAY FROM; occurs only compounded: -nit-wywa- (cf. 
30) MOVING AWAY FROM, €. g.: 


ini’'t-uywa’? this-away-to-thou! go away (from here)! 


25. -n-u-; occurs only with stem tuywa- DARK, NIGHT, which it 
nominalizes; also compounded: -num-a- (cf. 7) FoR (of time); -nu- 
m-antuywa- (cf. 7, 30) UP TO e. g.: 


tuywa'nu night 

cu’it-wywanu one night; cuv-’it-oywanumac-v for just one night - 

cu(w)a’roxwit-uywan-um-antux'wA  nearly-middle-night-at-to, up to 
nearly midnight 


For compounded -an-u-, see 1. 


26. -0a- AROUND; seems to occur only compounded: -sayit-wywa- 
(cf. 5, 30) (CIRCLING) AROUND; participialized -sayit-uwywanti-. Ex- 
amples are:. : 


gan o0’axut-ux-wA house (obj.) it (inv.; 99a- assimilated from u-9a-)- 
around-to, (placed) around the house 

ana’sax'itux-wA circling around him 

unwa' sax ituywanti’ gayga’nA he (inv.)-around-being (obj.) houses 
(distributive)-obj., houses (obj.) that (were) round about him 
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27. -qg:waia-" OPPOSITE (cf. independent qgwaia-" OPPOSITE, BEYOND, 
§ 60, 2, b); only compounded: -g-waiantuywa- (cf. 30) TO OPPOSITE, 
ACROSS, €. g.: 


pa’q-waiintuxwA water-opposite-to, across (the) water 


28. -tirayua- CENTER, MIDDLE (cf. independent noun stem firayua- 
CENTER); only compounded: -firayuap-a--, -firayuava-- (cf. 38) IN 
CENTER OF, RIGHT AMONG; participialized -tirayuava-nti- BEING IN 
CENTER OF; -tirayuava-ntuywa- (cf. 38, 30) TO CENTER OF. -t- appears 
as -r- (-tc-, -ntc-), -t--, -nt-. Examples are: 


ninwi riraxuop'a’ people-center-at, right among (the) people 

gan'ntciraxsava-nti house-center-at-being, being in the middle of 
(the) house 

toyo't-iraxoava-ntuxwa'g'A right-center-at-to-its (vis.), right into the 
middle of it 


29. -ric-u’ai-na’ai- NOT HEEDING, PAYING NO ATTENTION TO; 
always verbal in form, -na’ai- being negative verb suffix (see § 57, 
2, d), e. g.: 


ana’ Ricu’ain-a’* paying no attention to him 
For another explanation of these forms, see § 18 2, c. 


30. -twywa-" TO, TOWARD, often verbalized TO GIVE TO; participial- 
ized -tuywanti-;- tuywantim-ayu- (cf. 7,49) FROM —WARDS. -f- appears 
as -r- (-tc-, -ntc-), -t--, -nt-. This common postposition is probably 
compounded of non-independent -tu- and -ywa- (or ~ya-; cf. perhaps 
~ya- of -’aya-, 2), as is shown by dropping of -ywa- before -manayqwa- 
(7, 37; also 2, 17, 43) and one or two other elements, e. g. -n-a-yut-u- 
m-anayqwa- (17), -vatcum-ananqwa- (2, 37). Examples are: 


ywa' ruywap'tya’aik-wa gave it (inv.) to him (inv.) 

aruyw aip ya’ it-to said 

paxinwa-*ruxwaAptya’ water-edge-to-past, went along (the) river 
shore 

gatcu’ayani ni’ imt'ntcuxwavay’wain-ia'yA _not-him (vis.)-I I thou- 
to-will-negative-indicative-him (vis.), I shall not give him to you 

qwa'ut-uywac'u  off-to-also, facing the other way 

tuyu'ntuxwA upward 

tiv’a’r‘tuywanti west-to-being, (the) west 

tuxu'ntuxwantim”’q(i)yu from upward 
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For compounded forms, see 1, 2, 7, 8, 13, 14, 17, 24, 26, 27, 31, 32, 
33, 35, 37, 38, 43, 44, 45, 47; also 6, 16, 25, 48. 


Verbalized -tuwywa- TO GO TO may even be compounded with another 
verb stem, e. g. tina’ ‘tuwywan’ni- TO BE OUT ON A HUNTING TRIP (cf. 
tina-- TO HUNT). 


31. -tug-wa-’ UNDER; participialized -tug-wati- BEING UNDER; 
-tuq:-wa-yi- (cf. 5) MOVING UNDER; participialized -tug-wa-yit-i- MOVING 
UNDER; -tug-wavyiyu- (cf. 5, 49) ACTING WHILE MOVING UNDER; 
-tug’waip'a-- UNDER SIDE OF (perhaps misheard for ~yip-a--, cf. 5, 38); 
-tug-‘wanayqwa- (cf. 18) CLIMBING (TREE); -tug-wat-uywa- (cf. 30) 
TOWARDS UNDER; -tug-wayu- (cf. 49) ACTING UNDER. -t- appears as 
-r- (-tc-, -ntc-), -t--, -nt-. Examples are: 


naru'gwA under (him)self 

ta‘ci’anti uru’qgwA dawn-being (obj.) it (inv.)-under, under the dawn, 
just before daybreak 

tava'tcug'wA sun-under, during the day 

gan'ntcug'wA under (the) house 

tiimp”i't-uqg'‘wA under a stone 

aru'q:wAtiag:A it-under-being-its (vis.), its bottom 

pa‘ru'g-wa'x'l moving under (the) water 

gani'ntcuqwa*xut-T moving under (the) house 

aru'q:‘wa*xeyu yaxa’vurupiya’ it-under-moving-acting cry-go about- 
past, went about under it while crying 

ava-"“ruq-‘waipa’q:'wA under side of its (inv.) shade 

aru’q:-wanayngw Apvya’ climbed up it 

qa’ivay uru'g:wAtuxWA mountain (obj.) it (inv.)-under-to, towards 
under the mountain, to the base of the mountain 

an-’antca’ ain uru’g-wa(t)yu what-preterit-thou say-momentaneous 
it (inv.)-under acting? what did you say under there? 


For compounded forms, see 45. 


32. -u(w)a’mi- IN FRONT OF (evidently compounded; for -’m7-, cf. 
19); -w(w)it-wywa- (cf. 30) MOVING IN FRONT OF, BEFORE (of time). 
Examples are: 


mamj{’u(w)a’mi_ in front of them (vis.) 

nigwo''“(w)a’mi (< niywi-uwa’mi-) in front of (the) person 

tame’u(w)ut-ux-wA moving in front of us 2 (inclus.) 

niu'(w)ituxwatca-yA pi'tci I-before-preterit-he (vis.) arrive, he ar- 
rived before me 
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33. -un-a-"; only compounded: -un-ayqwap-a- (cf. 16, 37) OUTSIDE 
OF, BACK BEHIND; -un-antuywa- (cf. 30) OPPOSITE TO. Examples are: 


gan'on-anqwop'A outside of (the) house 
niy'n-ayqwop:A back behind me (at rest) 
ni’'u'nantux-WA opposite to me 

34. -o-'n-a-p't- BEHIND (probably related to 33; cf. also -w-na-p‘t-, 
48), e. g.: 
gan’o-na*pt behind (the) house 

35. -up-a(-)-", 7 THROUGH, BY, IN — DIRECTION; IN — MANNER (em- 
ployed both locally and, no doubt secondarily, modally); obj. -u- 
pa(:)q-u-; with enclitic -n-ia- (§ 19, 2, d) -w-an-ia- (TO ACT) LIKE; 
with enclitic -c-u- (§ 19, 2, k) -wy-a(-)e-u- IN THE SAME WAY, DIRECTION 
AS; participialized -wp-ati- BEING THROUGH, AMONG, AROUND; -u- 
p-antuywa- (cf. 30) TOGETHER WITH; -uwp-a(:)t-wywa- (cf. 30) MOVING 
THROUGH, ALONG, BY MEANS OF. Examples are: 


nio’p-ayu I-by-momentaneous, pass by me 

tiimp”a’upa’amt through their (inv.) mouths 

t'upa’’*p-iya’ went this way, in this direction 

a’up-angipiya’ it-through-come-past, came along through it (referring 
to trail, tracks) 

ma’up-a’* in that way, thus 

tayo'n:“op-a’ just-I-in manner (= toyain-i-op-a-), equally to me 

kwi‘tu'x:-pa-qoayA anus-through-obj.-his (vis.), through his anus 
(he bit him) 

ni’ imi’ (y)Upa’an naya’pA*qa’ I thou-in-manner-like look, I look like 
you 

o-’p-actu in the same direction, in the same manner 

gayga’'m o-’p-at-i houses (distributively)-obj. it (inv.)- through-being 
(fires) distributed among the houses 

na’ pantuxwa (< na-up-a-"; see § 4, 1, a) reciprocal-in-manner-to, 
all together 

0’ p-at-uywap'tya’ went along on it 

imi Upa’t-ux'wA through you, by means of you 
36. -’urai-" TOWARD, AFTER; participialized -’urainti- GOING 

TOWARD. Examples are: 


gan’u'ra’ towards (the) house 
“u'raimpa'nvant I shall go toward, after it 
ti ’a’urainti* up it-toward-being-obj., up towards it 
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Unlike other postpositions, ’wrai- seems often to occur as a phonetic- 
ally independent word, an adverb with prepositional function, e. g.: 


gan’an u’ra’ pay(e)’t* house-obj.-I towards go-present (= gan’an 
*u'ra’, perhaps gan’an u’u’ra‘, it-toward), I go towards the house 

NuU*quwi'm’ man ’u’ra’ run-moving-me towards, comes running toward 
me 


37. -pa-* aT (spirantized form -va- used with personal pronominal 
stems—not including demonstrative stems, which are followed by 
~va'-", 38 —, after diminutive -ts-, and rarely after verbs, see § 55, 2; 
geminated form -p-a- occurs less frequently, with certain adverbs 
and compounded, 16, 18); with enclitic -c-u- (§ 19, 2, k) -vac-u- 
(JOINTED) IN SO AND SO MANY PLACES (after numeral stems); parti- 
cipialized -vatci- BEING AT, TO, ABOUT; -patcwywa- (cf. 30) MOVING TO 
(-vatewywa- with pronouns and personal nouns, -p-atcwywa- with 
certain adverbs); -vatcuq-u- (cf. 30, 41) puRING (of time); -vayu- (cf. 
49) ACTING AT, FROM; DURING, THROUGH (of time). Curiously enough, 
-pa-* is treated as though ending in 2, hence followed by -tc- instead of 
-r-. Examples are: 


ayna’pA he-at, where he is 

pi tciri ni'“o"A arriving I-at, arriving at my place 

mi(y)o” ‘tsa ti‘qa’y’wiptya’ far-little-at became, got a little way off 

wa'izgApiya yni’pA deliberated do-at, (they) deliberated as to (what 
they were) to do 

tcay.’p'A near (= proximity-at) 

paa’iviic-u (jointed) in three places 


am:t’v”atciA taqgwa’q:.yumpa’ they-at-being-obj. shoot-momentaneous- 
shall, shall shoot at them 

ni’? ‘aya’vatcia pu‘teu'teuywat* I he-at-being-obj. know-present, I 
know about him 

unwa’vatcuywanqu aiptya’ he-at-to-go-past, went to him 

pi(y)a’vatcuxwagdt (he went) to his own mother 

tcayi'p-atcux-wA near-to, (they fought) close together 

tuywa'vatcug:'u during (the) night 

tuxwa’va(i)yu through, during (the) night 

mava'(i)#tiyan’ (probably = -vayu-) that-at-acting-become (§ 60, 
2, b)- like; at, to a certain distance 


For compounded forms, see 2, 15, 16, 18, 23; also 7, 33, 48. 
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38. -pa:-" AT (parallel to 37, but freely suffixed to nouns, generally 
as spirantized -va-"-, only infrequently as geminated -p-a--" or 
nasalized -mpa--"); objective -mpa-ygu-; participialized -va-nti- 
BEING AT (less often -p-a-nti-, -mpa-nti-; -p-a-nti- ABOUT, CONCERNING 
with verbs, see § 55, 2); -va-ntim-anayqwa- (cf. 7, 18) STARTING FROM; 
va ntuywa (cf. 30) To, ON TO (less often -p-a-ntuywa-; -p-a-ntuywa- 
TO, DURING with verbs, see § 55, 2); -va-yu- (cf. 49) ACTING AT, FROM 
(less often -p-a-yu-, -mpa‘yu-; -p:a-yu- sometimes with verbs, see § 
55, 2). Examples of this most important of all postpositions are: 


fe u? 


ava’* it-at, there; mava’, m”a’va‘ there (vis.); uv”’a", “u’v”a‘ there 
(inv.); zvéi’*, ’2’vi* this-at, here 

gan'va‘nI at my house 

tiimp”i'p-a‘ stone-at ( < tiimpi-°; but also tiimp”?’vii‘) 

mia-“yantiimpa‘* on (the) divide ( < mia-’yanti-") 

toya'inquiyumpa-yquni right-crown-at-obj.-my, (hit me) right on the 
crown of my head 

1'vii'nt ari this-at-being it, that which is here 

uv’a"*ntia pu‘ca'yatk-tapiya’ there-being-obj. hunt for-plur.-past, 
there (they) hunted for (him) 

tint’ angivac’umi ni’nt yn’ p-i-ntians tell-to-will-thee me do-at-being- 
obj.-my, I will tell you about what I do 

m”a'va-ntimanayngw A that (vis.)-at-being-on-direction, starting 
from there 

niv’a-“ntux'wA (coming) on to, upon me 

uv’a*ntuyw aywA wina'i‘piya’aiywA _ there-to-him (inv.) throw- 
past-him (inv.), right there (he) threw him down 

pao'(w)i‘pa-‘ntux-wA water-canyon-at-to, down to (the) canyon 

pora’m’ map antuywadt travel-moving-at-to-own, during their own 
traveling 

ki(y)ap-: iva’a(i)yu tixa’iva’ round-dance here-acting happen-shall, 
a round-dance will take place here | 

uv’a’yu'mt naygwa’aimt pa(i)yi’g-w’sip-tya’ there-acting-dual recipro- 
cal-with-dual return-go-past, from there both of them returned 
home 

qwavi'yUpa‘yude camp (plur.)-momentaneous-at-acting-own, at their 
own camping place, where they were staying over night 

mimi’ antseyantimpa:(i)yu tA‘tco'n’naxa‘ divides (distributively)- 
little-being-at-acting scratch-subordinating, while scratching around 
in little divides 


For compound forms, see 3, 21, 28, 31. 
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There are also forms with -va(-)’a- and -va(-)’a(z)yu- for normal -va-- 
and -va:(i)yu-. What the significance of the vocalic breaking is is 
not evident. It is barely possible that -va-’a- is to be analyzed 
as -va’- + enclitic -’a- (§ 19, 3, a); yet the suffixing of non-enclitic 
-yu- to -va’a- makes this highly improbable. Examples are: 


m”a'va’anim”1 gan’xa‘ there-we (exclus.) house-have, we live there 
va’ a(i)y yn’yu here-acting do-momentaneous, start(s) from here 


Here may belong also 46, 47. 


39. -vai-’, does not seem to occur alone; participialized -vaiti- 
EQUALLY TO, AS — AS, generally followed by enclitic -n-ia- (§ 19, 2, d); 
-vait:avya-" ALONGSIDE OF. Examples are: 


tarya'n: “ivar‘tim pa’a’(t)yin-va-yA just-I-equal-being-plural tall-present- 
like-he (vis.), he is as tall as I am 

gan:'vait-‘yne’ house-equal-being-like, about the size of a house 

tanwa'vait:ox:9 (moving) alongside of us (incl.) 

am:t’v”aitxyanqw aiya’ while passing alongside of them 


40. -vara-, occurs only compounded; participialized -varananqwati- 
(cf. 18) BEFORE REACHING, e. g.: 


‘aya’ vaianayngw Atiac'U wants ana kwi‘pa'ptya’ he-before-being-ob- 
jective-again antelope he fell, the antelope fell down dead before 
reaching him 


41. -vaiyauq-u- AT — TIME (for -q-u- cf. -vatcuq-u- DURING, 37); 
~vaiyau- is probably compounded of -va-- (38), or -va- (37), and other- 
wise non-occurring -yau-. Examples are: 


‘u'v”aiyaug'U at that (inv.) time, then, thereupon (very common as 
sentence-introducing adverb in mythical narrative) 

?i'tcia-g:'A piv’a'iyaug:'u gana’ri-tsuqwi’ag: umt pu‘pu'tewywap't this 
(inan. obj.) -it (vis.) which-time Kanab-Indians-obj.-it (inv.) they 
(inv.) learn (distributively)-past partic., this is the time at which 
the Kanab Indians learned it 


42. -vanti- PLACE LEFT OVER (with numeral stems; perhaps only 
~va'nti-, 38), e. g.: 


cu’v”antic-‘U one-more-also, only one more 
waa’’vantic:u only two places left 
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43, -paywi-’ IN, INSIDE OF (very likely compounded of -pa-*, 37, 
and -ywi-’, 14; generally appears as spirantized -vaywi-, far less 
frequently as geminated -p-aywi-, nasalized -mpaywt-); participialized 
-paywiti-; -panwit-uywa- (cf. 30) INTO; -paynwit-um-anaynqwa- (cf. 30, 
7, 18) OUT FROM INSIDE OF; -paywiyu- (cf. 49) ACTING IN. Examples 
are: 
ganv'vaywi house-in, inside (the) house 
toyo'iavaywitia kwi‘pa'p-iya’ right-it-in-being-obj. fell, (he) fell right 

in it 
ma’o'vaywit-uywa'yA into his (vis.) hand (it flew) 
gan’ vanwit-umanayngwa (he came) out from (the) house 
gana’ mwywayantimpaywituxwA  willow-canyon-in-to, in through a 

willow-bordered canyon 
wa'ixan-a’amt ganc'vaywiyu  deliberate-verbal noun- their (vis.) 
house-in-acting, their deliberating while in (the) house 


44. -yatcaywi- MEETING, TOWARDS (person) (probably contains 
-pa-*, 37, and -ywi-’, 14; -tca-, perhaps < -fa-, is unexplained); 
~vatcanwit-uywa- (cf. 30) MOVING TOWARDS, FACING. Examples are: 


maya’ vatcaywiyuptya’ met him (vis.) 
unwa'vatcaywitux:waA (rolled over) towards him (inv.) 
gan’ vatcaywitux:waA facing (the) house 


45. -pa(i)ya--*, -pa(t)ya-" SURFACE (cf. independent noun stem 
pa(t)ya:-* SURFACE, FACE), occurs frequently compounded with 
following postpositions, particularly after tuyu-", tuywmpa-’ sKyY 
(-v-, -p--, and -mp- are all found); -pa(z)ya-yi- (cf. 5) MOVING THROUGH, 
ALONG; -pa(t)ya-m-ayu- (cf. 7, 49) FROM; -pa(z)ya-m-anayqwa- (cf. 
7, 18) FROM; -pa(z)ya-ruywa- (cf. 30) UP BESIDE; -pa(i)ya-ruq-wa- (cf. 
31) UNDER, NEXT TO. Examples are: 


tuyu'mpApa(i)ya‘x1 (he sings flying) through (the) air 

tuyu'mpApa(i)ya-‘m-a(t)yu sky-surface-from, way up from (the) sky 

tuxu’mpata pa(i)ya"’m-anaygwa sky (obj.) surface-from, from (the) 
sky 

qaiva’vaiarux'WA mountain-surface-to, up beside (the) mountain 

uv”a'(t)ya*rug:'wA it (inv.)-surface-under, next to it 

tuyu'mpa(i)yaruq'wA sky-surface-under, under (the) sky 


46. -pa’a-yi-? OVER, ACROSS (possibly compounded of -pa’’a- art, 
38, and ~yi-’, 5; generally spirantized -va’a-yi-’, rarely geminated 
-p'a’'a-yi-"); participialized -pa’a-yiti-. Examples are: 
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gan’v’a-x'1 over (the) house (he flies) 

nava’a:x'1 over (him)self 

o(w)t’p-a*yk-#4 canyon-over-verbal present, (he) goes across a 
canyon-creek 

‘ayna'vayitia he-over-being-obj., (he struck) over him (with his 
wing) 


47. -pa’an-a- ON, UPON, RESTING ABOVE, ABOUT (possibly com- 
pounded of -pa’a- aT, 38, and non-independent -n-a-, cf. 17, 18, 21; 
generally spirantized -va’an-a-, rarely geminated -p-a’an-a-); parti- 
cipialized -pa’anti-; -pa’antuywa- (cf. 30) ON TO, AGAINST; -pa’an-ayu- 
(cf. 49) actiInc on. Examples are: 


gan’v'an-a‘nA pay(a)’in’n house-on-he (vis.) walk-continuative- 
present, he walks on (the) house 

niv’a’ ana I-on; on, about me 

tiimp”i’p-anA ona stone (< tiimp”i-’) 

oa-'van’tiay ari back-on-being-his (vis.) it, the (thing) on his back 

an’ a’vantux-waA on to him, against him 

ava” an-a(i)yu_ it-on-acting, from above it (he sat and watched) 


48. -vi-? IN BACK OF (cf. instrumental prefix pi-’, § 21, 3; also 
independent adverb pimit-wywa- BACK, § 60, 2, b); occurs only com- 
pounded: -vimit-wywa- (cf. 13) ouT OF; -vin-a-yi- (cf. 17) BEHIND; 
-vinayqwa- (cf. 18) BEHIND, AFTER, FOLLOWING; -vinayqwap-a-, -vi:- 
nanqwap-a- (cf. 18, 37) (RESTING) BEHIND; participialized -vnayqwa- 
p:atci-; vinanqwap atcwywa- (cf. 18, 37, 30) MOVING AFTER; -vinaygqwa- 
p-ayu- (cf. 18, 37, 49) ACTING BEHIND; -vina-p't-, -vi-na-p-i- BEHIND 
(cf. 34). Examples are: 


tinga’n uv”i’mitux-wA cave (obj.) it (inv.)-back-out of, (he came) 
out of the cave 

nau'n-a‘x't behind (him)self 

unwa'vinayngwa after him (inv.) (he sang) 

gant’ uv’i-’naygap:A house (obj.) it (inv.)-behind-at, in back of the 
house 

ymu'v’.nanqwop:A behind them (inv.) 

aya’ unangwA‘ patciA tan’p-iya’ he-behind-at-being-obj. lit, (he) lit 
behind him 

ninwt v”’inaygwApatcuywa’amt _person-behind-at-to-dual, (they) 2 
(went) after everybody else (had gone) 

uv’? n-anqwop-a(t)YU wa'ig-Aptya’ it (inv.)-behind-at-acting deliber- 

ated, (they) were deliberating outside 
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niv’i-’na*pt behind me 
‘aya’vina:p't behind him 
49. -yu-. This important element (see I, 7, 17, 31, 37, 38, 43, 47; 
also 2, 3, 30, 45, 48) occurs almost entirely in composition with pre- 
ceding postpositions. It is not properly a postposition itself, but is 
likely to be etymologically identical with the verbal subordinating 
-yu- (see § 55, 1,¢). The translation actine that has been given for it 
in the preceding entries is only an awkward approximation to its 
significance. It seems to indicate that the action of the verb takes 
place under the circumstances indicated in the postpositional phrase, 
which may thus be conceived of as subordinately verbified. 
Uncompounded -yu- seems to occur in: 


pa’a’(i)yont' pa(t)yii'nupiya’ high-acting-like return-momentaneous- 
past, high up (he went and) came back, (he) returned from high up 


Compounded -yu- (particularly -m-ayu- and -va-yu-) is also often 
most easily rendered as FROM. 


VERB Morpuowoey (§ § 51-56). 
§ 51. General Remarks on verbal form. 


(1) TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE. With very few exceptions, 
verb stems are inherently either transitive or intransitive, changes 
from one voice to the other being brought about by means of suffixes or 
changes in the final stem vowel (§ 53,1, b, f). The only examples noted 
of verb stems that are both transitive and intransitive are: kwip-a- To 
STRIKE, HIT and TO FALL ON BEING STRUCK, TO BE LAID LOW, and, 
not altogether without doubt, pag:a- TO KILL, BEAT (ONE PERSON) 
and TO BE SORE, TO SUFFER PAIN. Instrumental prefixes, it will be 
recalled, have an inherently transitivizing force, e. g. pan’no-x(w)a- 
TO MAKE A DRUMMING NOISE (intr.), wi-p:an’naa- TO DRUM (WITH A 
DRUMSTICK). 


(2) ABSOLUTE VERB FoRMS. As has been abundantly illustrated, 
verb forms, even aside from nominal derivatives (§ 25, 1-6), often 
appear without either enclitic or suffixed tense elements. Such 
forms may be conveniently termed absolutes. They are used under 
various circumstances: 


(a) When tense (and pronominal) elements are appended to an- 
other preceding word in the sentence, the verb appears as an absolute, 


e. g.: 
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a’itca-yani qu’'q:‘w1 then-preterit-him (vis.)-I shoot, then I shot him; 
contrast gu‘qwi’tca-yant I shot him 


(b) In imperative forms (see § 52). 

(c) Frequently in interrogative forms, where reference is had to 
present time. 

(d) Generally substantive verbs (aro’a-, uru’a-, § 56) have no 
present suffix, present (or general) time being implied when there is 
no tense suffix. 

(e) Verbs of BEING and HAVING in -kai- (§ 26, 1, a and b) take no -yi- 
toexpress present time, but are tenseless, e. g. gani’xainI I HAVE A 
HOUSE. It is probable that in such cases -kai- represents an old 
contraction of -kai-yi-, as the -yi- reappears after an intervening 
impersonal -f-wa- (see § 29, 14; § 32, 8). 


§ 52. The imperative. 


The imperative is only negatively determined as regards form, i. e. 
by the absence of tense elements, further by the frequent absence of 
the second person singular in forms that have a pronominal or nominal 
object. Syntactically, imperatives are remarkable in that they 
take an object in the subjective form. The pronominal subject or 
object, as usual, may be appended either to the verb or to a preceding 
element, e. g. hortatory iv”t- (§ 60, 2, d). Examples illustrative of 
these remarks are: 


wi”* drink-thou! drink! 

an’ mituywa’* it-out of-thou! go out! 

iv”’t”’ ivt’yu hortatory-thou drink-momentaneous! go ahead, take a 
drink! 

gatcu”’ wa’a'yi(y)a’p-A not-thou shout-negative! don’t shout! 

au’m-axani stick-give-me! give me a stick! 

man:a'q:an{m"1 to'nA all (obj.)-us (exclus.) punch! punch all of us! 

pA*qa'yuayA sari’‘te aya kill-him (vis.) dog (subjective) he (vis.)! 
kill the dog! 

taona”’amt punch-them (inv.)! 

quir’k-itsvag: t'tci ti‘qa’g:A arise-gerund (§ 55, 1, a)-it (vis.) this 
(inan. subjective) eat-it (vis.)! after getting up, eat this! 

uv’a-'ntint ya’ygik1 it (inv.)-at-being (subjective)-me carry-for- 
hither! bring me (it) over there! 


Imperatives with a dual or plural subject do not seem to occur with 
enclitic pronominal subject, but are characterized instead by an 
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enclitic -ya-, appended either to the verb form or a preceding word. 
In plural imperative forms the verb is plural in form; dual imperatives, 
particularly if intransitive, frequently add dual pronominal enclitic 
-’ . . .mi- to -ya-: -y’ami-. Examples of plural and dual imperatives, 
with and without pronominal objects, are: 


ti‘ga’q:a(t) YA, ti‘qa’q:at* eat ye! 

gatcu’i* minto'n’va’p-A not-plur. imper. run (plur. verb-stem)- nega- 
tive! do not run away (plur.)! 

tayo’q-wya’amt run (sing. verb-stem)-imper.-dual! ye 2 run! 

mim”“c'yani to'nA ye-plur. imper.-me punch (sing. verb-stem)! ye 
2 punch me! 

tona’y’aywaA_ ye 2 punch him (inv.)! 

i(y)e’nug(w)a(i)ya-q:-A_ this-at (§ 50, 4, 1)-plur. subject-plur. imper.- 
it (vis.)! here it is! (speaking to more than two; note idiomatic 
use of imperative) 

wi‘qa'm’waA"qa’amt cover-plur. imper.-it (vis.)-dual! ye 2 cover it! 

gatcu'ya‘mt yanwr’”’(y)ap-A not-plur. imper.-them (vis.) carry (sing. 
verb-stem)-negative! do ye 2 not carry them 2! 


What is probably an emphatic imperative is sometimes formed by 
appending enclitic -ag-a- to the verb or a preceding word. In all 
probability this -aq-a- is merely an idiomatic use of enclitic pronominal 
-aq'a- IT (vis.); it has the position of a pronominal enclitic. That it 
is not to be merely construed as a pronominal object, properly speaking, 
is shown by its use with inherently intransitive as well as transitive 
verbs. On the other hand, it does not seem to occur where the verb 
has a true pronominal object. Examples of imperative -ag-a- are: 
ga-'aqg'A sing! 
taya’q-wi(y)ag:A go ahead and run! 
taya'q-wiyagA ye 2 run! 
niv’a'ya-q:'A cu’p-a‘ro* I-at-plur. imper.-it (vis.) assemble! do ye 

come together at my place! 


§ 53. Internal stem changes. 


Verbal stem changes in Paiute that are of morphological signifi- 
cance may be classified under the heads of reduplication (see § 58, 3-6), 
vocalic modification, and consonantal affection. Only the two latter 
are discussed at this point. 


(1) VocaALIc ALTERNATIONS. Vocalic alternations are either quanti- 
tative or qualitative, the former, insofar as they are of morphological 
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significance, being relatively infrequent. In all, six types of vocalic 
alternation may be recognized. 

(a) Vocalic lengthening. A short vowel may be lengthened, a long 
one over-lengthened (e. g. a: to a-a), to indicate the idea of IN VAIN, 
TO NO EFFECT, e. g.: 


gaap-tya’ sang to no effect (< qa-- to sing) 

‘aaiptya’ said without effect ( < az- to say) 

a’mpaxat’ talks to no purpose (< ampa’xav‘ talks) 

‘o'n’nuy’ ug: WA did it (inv.) in vain ( < un-t'y’uq-wa did it) 

These examples indicate that it is regularly the first vowel of the 
word which is lengthened. 

Another group of cases of vocalic lengthening seems to be associated 
with the idea of continuation. Examples are not very numerous: 
pin’ ywin-o-n-ug:'wixw aiva’aywA look-stand about (-ywin-o-- < -ywin-i- 

to stand, assimilated by following -n-ug-w-)-run-go-future-him 

(inv.), shall go to stand around looking for him 
yni’*xwumt do ( < yni-)-subordinating-them (inv.), while they 2 

were so doing 
po''t-a‘qwa- to be spherical: pa‘to’y’I‘kai- to be spherical 
ts.-’tsupwayaiptyain’ it seemed that (arrows) were stuck in in 

several places (lengthened from normal reduplicated tsit-s.- > 
ts-ts’-) 

Perhaps ma-’ni:--c-ampa- BARELY is similarly lengthened from 
man't'-c-ampa- THAT-WAY-ONLY, ONLY IN THAT WAY, €. g.: 
u’wa’aet ma"ni‘campa ya'ug-wiptya it (inv.)-over barely 

entered, barely escaped by going over it 

(b) Vocalic alternation to indicate number (and voice). In certain 
verbs, the final vowel is a, a-, 9, or u in the intransitive singular, 2 in 
the intransitive plural and in the transitive. Examples are: 


top-a-qi- (tree, feather, tooth)  tovi-tcai-several come loose; -tap-i- 


comes loose n’na- to pluck out one; 
-tavi-tca- to pluck out several 
gap'a-qgi- to stop (intr.) gavi-tcai- several stop; gavi-tca- 


to stop several 
tip-a-q'i- one comes out, emerges fivi-tcai- several emerge 
paya-q'i-, paq‘a-qi- to tear (intr.) pay(a)i-tcai- several tear (intr.), 
are worn out; -pag-i-n’na- to 
tear one; -pay(a)i-tca- to tear 
several 
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tcaywig'a’- one disappears 
qavo-q'(w)i-, gap:a-q:(w)i- to break 
(intr.) 


wiyum mu-q:(w)i-ygi- to lash 
(horse) on buttocks, causing him 


to start (secondarily transitivi- 


ized by -yqi-, § 29, 10) 


(c) Vocalic alternation to indicate aspect. 
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tcaywik-i- several die off 

gavi-tcai- several break (intr.); 
gapi-n’na- to break one; 
govi-tca- to break several 

wi-yum' mi- (Ute), also winam’mi- 
to jerk up one’s buttocks (con- 
tinuously ) 


In a few cases a final 


-a- vowel of the stem when used iteratively (or continuatively) con- 
trasts with an -2- of the stem when used semelfactively, e. g.: 


up-ug:(w)i- to bounce (once) 


-gi- semelfactive intransitive (§ 
30, 3) 


ov”oq'(w)a~y(e)i- to bounce up 
and down 
~ya- continuative intransitive (§ 


30, 1) 


(d) Vocalic alternation to indicate active (-a:-) and medio-passive or 


static (-1-). 


A very considerable number of verb stems alternate in 


their final vowel between a: and 2, a smaller number between ya: 


and 2. 


The former form of the stem is used for the active intransitive 


(or transitional) voice, the latter for the medio-passive, static, or 


resultative voice. 


The 7- forms seem to be durative, the a-- forms 


tend to be momentaneous. Examples are: 


--p-atsin’1-k-ai- to be ready to 
start off 
muntun’ni- to lie covered up 


gau’ni- to hang together in two 
parts 

-m’unugwi- to be round 

naq:am’mi-(k-at-) to be bent, naq:a- 
mi- to bend (slowly; intr.) 

cai-k-ai- to be bent 

naya-ntupi- several are angry 


(-tup-i- plural stem found only 
in compounds, parallel to sing. 
-ya’ ai- to die) 
patcag-‘wi- to be wet 
pat-ca’i-k-ai- to be fastened on to 


potsin’na’- to start off (for a race) 


muntuna:- to lie down and cover 
oneself up 

gau’na'- to come together, dangle 
in two parts 

-m’unug-wa'- to become round 

naq:am’ma-- to give a bend (intr.) 


ca-ya'- to bend (intr.) 
naya-ntup'a- several get angry 


to get wet 
to be left fastened 


patcaqg:'wa:- 
pat-ca’a-- 
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ut‘cum’mi- to have one’s eyes wut-cum’ma-- to close one’s eyes 
closed 

pon't- to stick out one’s buttocks, pon-a- to stoop and stick out 
poni-k-ai- to have one’s but- one’s buttocks 
tocks stuck out 


In some cases that have been recorded, there seems to be little 
appreciable difference in meaning between the 7i- and a-- forms, 
though this may be due to inadequate translation, e. g.: 


tcuywi- to approach (tr.) tcuywa- dit. 
ciri’1- to be frightened, surprised  ciri’ya-- dit. 


(e) Alternation of transitional -i- and static -a--. This type, ap- 
parently the exact opposite of the preceding, is sparsely represented, 
e. g.: 
pon:a’a:- to be full pon:a’i- to become full 


(f) Alternation of intransitive -i-, -a-- and transitive -a-. In these 
verbs it is difficult to discover the difference in meaning between 
the -7- and -a-- forms (cf. d above). In some cases only -7- alternates 
with -a-. The alternation of -7- and -a- is evidently an old Uto-Aztekan 
feature; cf. such Nahuatl doublets as cotoni TO BREAK (intr.): cotona 
TO WOUND, CUT; tomi TO OPEN UP (intr.): toma TO OPEN (tr.), DELIVER; 
and numerous others. Paiute examples are: 


tuywi-,tuywa:- fire goes out tuywa- to put outa fire 
yauq-wi-, yaug-‘wa'- to enter, sun -yaug-wa- to push in 
sets 


to-q’wi- to stretch (intr.) -to'qwa- to stretch (tr.) 
min-wct- to turn, roll (intr.) tsi-minwc-a- to turn (meat) with 
a spit 

impin’i-, impin’na-- to be raised tmpin’na- to raise so as to un- 
resting on (something) cover 

avi- hair is out, ova-- hair comes ova- to pull out hair, pluck 
out feathers 

nu’i-k-ai- several stand nuwa- to throw down several 


Here may belong also: 
wini- to stand | win-ai- to throw down (a person) 


Transitives of these verbs with animate object end in -a--yqi- (§ 
29, 10), e. g.: 
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tca-’mpin-a-ngip tyai(y)ag:A (< tea-impin-a--) lifted it (vis.) up from 
(him) 
maru'x:Uqwa-ygiayA to stretch him (vis.) 


It is not clear whether these forms are to be considered as transiti- 
vised from intransitives in -a-- or as built on -a- transitives with 
lengthened vowel before -gqi-. 


(2) CONSONANTAL AFFECTION. Two groups of cases are to be 
recognized, glottalization and gemination of stem consonants. These 
seem to be equivalent processes. Not infrequently they occur to- 
gether in the same form, e. g. ts-ka’p-in’NA TO CUT (momentaneously) : 
ts‘kavinAa TO CUT (duratively). 

(a) Glottalization of verb stems. This process operates: 


1. To indicate distribution, e. g.: 


WA tciti'ywiyun four wa’ a'yw Atciinwyun eight (lit., 
four here and there) 
waywi- several stand waa ywituip:iya’ caused (them) 
each to stand 
yun-a- to put several down (in yun-a’(a)i- to put down in sev- 
one place) eral places 


2. To indicate iteration, e. g.: 


tyon'a- to carry in one’s arms wyon’na- to carry several times 

ya--vayai- to fear yi i-p'aq:ai- to be afraid several 
times (note irregular change of 
-a'- to -i:-) 


3. To indicate momentaneous activity, e. g. -n’na- momentaneous 
transitive with singular object: -n-a- durative transitive with singular 
object (§ 30, 4). 

Glottalization alone as a grammatical process is relatively rare. 
Generally it accompanies distributive or iterative reduplication (see 
§ 58, 3 and 4), less often gemination alone (see b). 

(b) Gemination in verb stems. Gemination primarily denotes 
momentaneous activity; the contrast between momentaneous and 
durative, as might be expected, tends to become one of singularity 
and plurality. Gemination is very commonly employed with the 
momentaneous suffixes -qg-i- (§ 30, 3) and -n’na- (§ 31, 2, c). Other 
examples of momentaneous gemination are: 
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tiyai- to happen tiq:ay’wi- to take place (at one 
moment of time) 
nayava- to seem nayap'a-yu- to get to seem 
nayari-ygi- to dodge nayati-ygi- to dodge quickly 
yauywi-tcai- several enter yaug-wi- one enters 
ta-’niyi- to stick one’s foot in’ ta-’nik-i- to stick one’s foot in 
(duratively, customarily) (momentaneously ) 
tsi-q-ur’u- to be poking in a hole _ tst-q-ut-u-na- to take out of a hole 
with the point of a stick with a stick 
gi-nivuywi- to nibble at gi-nip-uywi- to gnaw 
tuv’un’ni- to be waking up tup-un’ni- to wake up (at once) 
no’orua- to be pregnant no’at-ua- to appear pregnant 
(right off) 
yi iyi-k-a- several swallow yiiki- one swallows 
~ya- durative suffix (§ 30, 1) -q'i- momentaneous suffix (§ 30, 3) 
Far less frequently gemination indicates iterative activity, e. g.: 
gaq-ari- to run away gaq'ati- to run away several 
times 
ya--vayai- to fear yi i-p-aqai- to be afraid several 
times 


Even these examples are really but special forms of gemination 
accompanying reduplication. Combined gemination and reduplica- 
tion, to indicate distribution or iteration, is common (see § 58, 3, h; 
§ 58, 4, a, d,-f). 


§ 54. Singular and plural stems. 


All verbs are determined as regards singularity or plurality of the 
subject, less often of the object also; the singular form includes 
reference to the dual. The most common method of indicating 
plurality of the subject is by the use of the suffix -qg-a- (§ 31, 1, c); for 
other suffixes indicating or implying plurality of subject or object, see 
§ 31, 1, a and b; §31, 2, a-d. Vocalic alternation of the final vowel of 
the stem is also sometimes associated with change of number (see § 53, 
1,b). The idea of distribution expressed: by reduplication often passes 
over into that of plurality of the subject or object (see § 58, 3). 

Besides these formal methods of expressing number, there are 
certain verb stems that are inherently limited in their reference to 
number, the singular-dual of the intransitive subject or transitive 
object being expressed by a stem which is etymologically distinct 
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from that for the plural of the intransitive subject or transitive object. 
Certain of these stem contrasts are: 


gari- one sits, dwells yuywi-_ several sit, dwell 
avi- one lies qwavi- several lie 
wini- one stands waywi-, nu’i-(k-ai-) several stand 
pa(i)yi- one returns pan-aya- several return 
pitci- one arrives im”w- several arrive 
pay(a)i- one goes, walks pora- several travel; mia- several 
go 
apii- one sleeps aqg:a’i- several sleep 
taxyoq'wi- one runs yon'i-, yon’ni- several run 
gaq'ari- one runs away minton’ni- several run away 
iya- one enters wayi- several enter 
wii-(q-u-) one falls yun-ia-_ several fall 
nantsi- to fly ya-ci- several fly off 
(not limited in number) 
tsik-an’na‘- one appears maya-(yu-) several appear 
toyqwa'- one (bow) snaps gavi-tcai- several snap (plurality 


indicated by -tcai-, not by stem) 
ya‘-, yanwi- to carry one (object) yu’a- to carry several (objects) 


qwii- to take one (object) tu’um-a- to take several (ob- 
jects) 
watci- to put one (object) yun‘a- to put several (objects) 


paq‘a- to kill one (anim. obj.) ga’i-, goya’i- (reduplicated) to 
kill several 

win'ai- to throw down one nua- to throw down several 

(tsi)-’nvyi- to stick in one (tst)-yway(a)i- to stick in several 
(cf. wayi- above) 

mi’na-(qi-) one (object) breaks mimio’i- (reduplicated) several 

off break off (irregularly related 

to singular form) 


Several of these verb stems are also used as the second element 
in compound verbs. The whole verb may be characterized as singular 
or plural in this way; a pluralizing -q-a- may thus become unnecessary, 
e. g. 1i- ONE DRINKS: 2vi-k-a- SEVERAL DRINK, but ivi-ywini- ONE 
DRINKS STANDING: 1vi7waywWi- SEVERAL DRINK STANDING. Singularity 
or plurality of the object is not disturbed by composition, e. g. 
paq'a-ywini- ONE STANDS AND KILLS ONE; pag-d-ywaywi- SEVERAL 
STAND AND KILL ONE; q0’1-ywin-i- ONE STANDS AND KILLS SEVERAL; 
qo’i-ywaywi- SEVERAL STAND AND KILL SEVERAL. Similarly, note 
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qwii- ONE TAKES ONE; qwiiq:a- SEVERAL TAKE ONE; tu’um-a- ONE 
TAKES SEVERAL; tu’wm-ag'a- SEVERAL TAKE SEVERAL. 

A small number of singular and plural verb stems are used only 
as second elements in verb compounds, e. g.: 


-kwa’(a)i- one goes (see § 28,1; -m-ia- several go (less frequently 
practically suffix) used as independent stem) 
-ya’(a)i- to die (independent -tup7i-, -tup-a- (only in com- 
stem), e. g. tiyii-ya’ai- to die of pounds; perhaps identical with 
hunger, to be hungry tupi- to be used up), e. g. 
tivit-tcupi- several are hungry, 
naya-ntup-a:- several get angry 
u*qu'mpu-tcaq‘ai- one (thing) vu*qu’mpu-teitcai-xw’ai- several 
goes off in dust (things) go up in dust 


The plural -navitc.- TO BECOME (perhaps reciprocal na-* + ypitci- 
TO ARRIVE: TO ARRIVE WITH ONE ANOTHER, TO GET TO BE AMONG 
THEMSELVES) either corresponds to singular -fig-ay’wi- (also used 
independently) TO BECOME or is used as a verbal quasi-suffix of 
plurality, e. g.: 


gatcut-iq-ay’wi- to not-become,  gatcun-avitc- several get tired out 
one gets tired out 

patcag'wi- one is (or gets) wet patcaq:‘winavitc.- several get wet 

tuywi- fire goes out tuywinavita- fires go out 


§ 55. Verb syntaz. 


Under this head may be conveniently grouped a number of pheno- 
mena that affect the verb in relation to other words in the sentence. 


(1) SUBORDINATING ELEMENTS. Subordinate clauses, denoting 
cause, time, condition, concession, or attendant circumstance, are 
extremely frequent in Paiute. Those of these clauses that are used 
with logical subjects put them in the objective form. Thus, a 
sentence like WHEN I CAME, YOU WERE AWAY is rendered WHEN ME 
CAME, YOU WERE AWAY. In all probability the objective is in these 
cases to be interpreted genitively, the subordinating element as a 
specialized postposition; e. g. AT MY COMING, YOU WERE AWAY. 
This receives some support from the fact that a few of the ordinary 
postpositions may be suffixed to verb forms (see 2 below). However, 
of the verb-subordinating elements only -yu- (see c below), possibly 
also -q-u- (see e), is employed also with nouns (see § 50, 4, 49). The 
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tense elements -pa-- (§ 32, 4) and -g-ai- (§ 32, 3) may precede the 
subordinating suffix, but not the other tense elements. Five sub- 
ordinating suffixes are found, the first three of which introduce 
clauses referring to the subject of the main clause, the other two 
clauses with a different subject. 

(a) -t-s.- gerund. Subordinates in -t-si- are here termed gerunds 
because they have no expressed subject, though they may have an 
object. Their logical subject is always the same as that of the main 
clause. They indicate antecedent circumstance or activity and 
are most appropriately translated in English by participial phrases: 
HAVING—ED. It is atleast possible that the gerund -t-s- is etymologi- 
cally related to the animate noun suffix -ts- (§ 24, 1, f); such a sentence 
as HAVING SO DONE, HE RETURNED would then originally have meant 
THE ONE WHO DID SO RETURNED. Examples are: 


maa’itsiyw imi’ ywa’aiywaA pa(i)y’k wa‘ find-gerund-him (inv.) thou- 
with-him (inv.) return-hither-will; having found him with you, (he) 
will come home 

yn k-anumi-ts: myni’s’its unwa’t-wk-anup ya’ after having so done 
(plur.), having returned, (they) caused (it) to rain 3 

yni'ts:, yni’yuts- having so done, then (frequently used as sentence 
connector); yni’yutsiywa_ then he (inv.) 

ni’ nan-a’er’ qwiya’tetcg- ay’ wis: I dream-present bear-become- 
gerund, I dream that I turned into a bear 


Future gerunds in -va‘t-si-, -mpa‘t-si- BEING ABOUT TO—are also 
very common and frequently found in idiomatic turns. Examples 
are: 
axa'n*tkava-tsigwanw a’1?kati* how-do-plural-future-gerund-him (inv.)- 

ye say-plural-present? being about to do what with him say ye? 

what do you (plur.) say you are to do with him? 

cjna’ywavin-t* quna’iarayw A quii'va-ts ‘an i'k-?A coyote-like fire-obj.- 
our (inclus.) take-future-gerund do-present, it seems Coyote does 
so being about to take our fire, Coyote acts as though intending 
to take our fire 

ni’mantca-yA pA*qq’umpatsyn iya’ti gog'wi me-preterit-he (vis.) 
kill-future-gerund-me vainly shoot, he vainly shot being about to 
kill me, he tried to kill me but shot in vain 


(b) -kat- WHEN, WHILE, AS; appears as spirantized ~yat- or nasalized 
-yqai-. This is a true subordinating suffix, attached to verb forms 
whose subject is the same as that of the main verb. While -t-s- 
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forms denote antecedent activity, -kaz- forms denote contemporaneity 
of action. Examples are: 


suo” aywa gari'm’mazxa‘ tigwi’ wa' if (§ 60, 2, d)-he (inv.) sit-move-as 
fall-will; if he rides, he will fall down 

qa‘’(ai)yi ti‘ga’ya‘_ sings while eating 

yaya'yaitca-y ivi'yu cry-as-preterit-he (vis.) drink-momentaneous; 
while he cried, he drank 

ga-"(a)i pay(a)’inka* sings while walking 

gA*qa't-I‘piya’ cua’yumuykadik-wa_ sat (iteratively) while eating it 
(inv.) up each time 
-kai-c-u- (with enclitic -c-u-; see § 19, 2, k) often implies immediate 

sequence: AS SOON AS, e. g.: 

a’ixaic-u cina'ywadi quna’manti wi‘gqa'm’mi‘kaipiya’ say-as-just 
coyote fire-at-being (obj.) covered; as soon as Coyote said so, (he) 
covered some of (the) fire 


Concessive clauses of the same subject as the main clause are 
formed by appending -c-ampa- (§ 19, 2, j) to -kav-, e. g.: 


iya'vaxangaic-ampa'yA though fearing him (vis.), (he went to meet 
him) 

(c) -yu- WHEN, WHILE, AS. This subordinating suffix seems to 
be identical in meaning with -kav- (see b above). It is suffixed only 
to stems or verb suffixes ending in -az-. It always replaces -kav- after 
verb suffixes ending in -a7- (e. g. resultative subordinate -q-ai-yu- 
WHEN SAYING, not *-g-ai-yai-). After verb stems in -ai, -kai- is 
used (e. g. ai-yai- WHILE SAYING), unless followed by enclitic -c-ampa-, 
but not, e. g., -c-u- (hence ai-yat-c-u-, but ai-yu-c-ampa-). Examples 
of -yu- clauses are: 


ninwi xaiyw’ y’n1_ person-be-as-thou do! act like a person! 
nayga’q:ai’yug'wA when (he) heard it (inv.) 


Clauses in -yu-c-u-, analogous to those in -kai-c-u- and -ku-c-u-, 
are found after verbal suffixes in -ar-, e. g.: 


yni'k-aiyuc'u wi’i'k-upiya’ do-resultative-as-just fall-momentaneous- 
past; while so doing, (he) fell down 


Concessive clauses in -yu-c:ampa- replace forms in -kai-c:ampa- 
after all verbs in -ar-, e. g.: 
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imi'ntew aru”* pan-a’x-qwaiyucampa na’a’ivitc? thou-interrogative 
art be-wet-when-only burn-usitative-participle, art thou wont to 
burn even when wet? 

ga’tcu qu‘quwi'y’waiyucampaA not shoot-negative-as-only; though not 
shooting, (he kept on singing) 


(d) -g:a- WHEN, IF. This subordinating suffix characterizes ante- 
cedent temporal and conditional clauses whose subject is different 
from that of the main clause. Examples are: 


su’v’a'nA ton-a’g-ani taya’q-wiwa’  if-him (vis.) hit-if-me (= my) 
run-will; if I hit him, (he) will run 

imt'A pA*qa'yutiiga’ami mayac:u yaxa’van’ thee ( = thy) kill- 
passive-if-thee ( = thy) he (vis.) cry-will; if you get killed, he will 
cry 

ni’? naya’vaik-a-yaA yaya’x Aqaixu’ I anger-die-if-him (vis.; = his) 
cry (momentaneous)-perfective-irrealis; if he had got angry, I 
would have cried 

yn'nuqwayA tiv’ pinaxt y’a'qapiya | do-momentaneous-him 


(vis.; = his) earth-into entered; when he did so, (it) went into (the) 
earth 
MA‘tca’iangiq:a-yA wii'k:upiya’ reach-for-when-him (vis.; = his) 


fall-momentaneous-past; as he reached for (it), (it) fell down 


(e) -ku- WHILE, AS; appears as spirantized -yu-, nasalized -yqu-, or 
geminated -g-u-. This subordinating element also is used in clauses 
whose subject is different from that of the main clause. Unlike -q-a- 
clauses (see c), however, -ku- subordinates generally indicate con- 
temporaneity of action. Examples are: 


unwa’(u)x-u gan-'t-inwai* rain-when house-close-present; when (it) 
rains, (he) shuts the door 

ni'amt pyn'k-ai(y)ame po’yA*gaxoamt I-them (vis.) see-them (vis.) 
run-plural-while-them (vis.; = their), I see them running 

ta‘c’p-a(u)a-U evening-when, in the evening 

ya a’ixutca-yant gima’ywituywaynu  die-when-preterit-him (vis.; = 
his)- I other- to (§ 50, 4, 14)-momentaneous; I went away while he 
died 

tA‘ci’'ayqu dawn-when, at dawn 

mama” uts.aA ts-pi'yum-inguywA woman (obj. = genitive) appear- 
momentaneous-usitative-when-her (inv.), whenever the woman 
went out 
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-q'u- is not so freely used. It is regularly employed after verbalizing 
-kai- TO BE, TO HAVE (§ 26, 1, a and b), resultative -q-ai- (§ 30, 9), per- 
fective -g-ai- (§ 32, 3), and negative -ywa’ai- (§ 57, 2, b). The -ai- 
of the first three of these elements becomes -a--, the -a’ai- of the last 
becomes -a(:)’-. Examples are: 


ni'nt a’ip-atsvya-q-‘unI me ( = my) boy-be-when-me ( = my); when I 
was a boy, (it happened) 

maa'ipiyai(y)ayA piywa'xa-q:u find-past-him (vis.) wife-have-when; 
found him having (her) for wife 

yni'k-a-q-uan ‘oai* while he was doing so, (it happened) 

yaa'ingw aik-a-q:oayA when he (vis.) had gone out hunting 

ti‘ga’q:anwa’q:ut-‘uaccampA though others are not eating (for -c:ampa- 
see below; for order of impersonal -f-ua- see § 29, 14) 

-g'u- seems to be used also with a few verb stems, e. g.: 

tava'tA may’ wi'e.k-?Uu sun-obj. rise-when, when (the) sun was up 


Postpositional -q-w- referring to time (see § 50, 4, 37 and 41) may be 
identical with subordinating -q-u-; cf. also u-’teug'U IN THE MORNING 
(§ 60, 2, a). In such a form as tuxwa’r’uiyug'U WHEN (IT) BECAME 
NIGHT, -g:u- is perhaps dissimilated from -yqu-. 

Enclitic -c-u- (§ 19, 2, k) may follow -ku- as well as -kai-, e. g.: 


a’izucuayA as he (vis.) said so, (something happened) 
-c-ampa- (§ 19, 2, j) is used in concessive clauses, e. g.: 
yaya'x'ucampaywa even if he (inv.) cries 
yn'numuyqucampa‘q:amt do-momentaneous-usitative-when-only-it 
(vis.)-them (vis.; = their), though they were wont to do it 


(2) VERB FORMS SUBORDINATED BY POSTPOSITIONS. A less im- 
portant group of verb subordinates is of local significance. These 
are formed by suffixing to the verb, in a manner analogous to sub- 
ordinate forms already discussed (see 1 above), certain nominal 
postpositions. Examples have been found of verbal local subordinates 
in -p-a:- (participialized -p-a-nti-, § 50, 4,38; and in compounded forms: 
-p-antuywa-, § 50, 4, 38; -p-a-yu-, § 50, 4, 38); -va- (§ 50, 4, 37); and 
apparently -yu-n-ia- (§ 50, 4, 49). Doubtless several other postposi- 
tions may be used to make subordinate clauses of local reference. 


(3) PRESENT FORMS AS LOOSE SUBORDINATES. Now and then a 
verb form in present -yi- (§ 32, 1) occurs as a sort of loosely employed 
subordinate to a preceding verb, not necessarily of the same tense. 
Examples are: 
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piyi'ayA ma’iptya u(y)a'n-uyiag:A heart-obj.-his (vis.) find-past 
this-at (§ 50, 4, 1)-present-it (vis.), found his heart (that) it is 
present there, found his heart right there 

gatcu ga‘va-ywa’ pa’a'ni* not sing-will-negative high-present, will 
not sing (it) is loud, will not sing loud 


(4) SYNTACTIC USE OF PARTICIPLES. Participles are extremely in 
evidence in Paiute. They are employed in a variety of syntactic 
ways: 

(a) Attributively, when they may often be translated as relative 
clauses or as adjectives. 

(b) Denominatively, e. g. to-’“ywanti FIGHTING > FIGHTER, second- 
arily Havasupal INDIAN; uv’a-’nt aRi THERE-BEING IT, THE THING 
THAT IS THERE. 

(c) Adverbially, particularly with verbalized postpositional forms, 
e. g. tiimp”'a-y ‘ava-ntia pim’k-a‘ ROCK-OBJ.- HE (VIS). IT-AT-BEING- 
OBJ. LOOK, i. e. HE LOOKS THERE AT THE ROCK rather than HE SEES THE 
ROCK THAT IS THERE. 

(d) Predicatively after verbs, particularly substantive verbs, e. g. 
"ite aro’amt ayan an-i’ntci THIS (INAN.) IS-USITATIVE HOW DOING? 
HOW DOES IT WORK? gatcu an-ik- yywa'yw’ait-T NOT DOES RAINING 
(NEG.), IT DOES NOT RAIN. 

(e) In lieu of finite verbs, particularly after independent personal 
pronouns. Such participles may be considered as special cases of 
predicative usages (d), the substantive verb being omitted. They 
refer to general time as a rule. Examples are: 


a’imintimt say-usitative-participle-plural, (those) wont to say, (they) 
always say 

ni’ to-’ywanti I fighting, I am a fighter 

imi cit’xaxwar’t-uim-intini thou squaw-bush-get-go-causative-usita- 
tive-participle-me, you always cause me to go to get squaw-bush 
twigs 


(5) SYNTACTIC USE OF ADJECTIVES. Practically all adjectives are 
properly verbal in form. As such, they may be predicatively em- 
ployed, like any verb; or, in participial form, attributively or de- 
nominatively (e.g. “a’t-i toyo'q-witci GOOD-BEING RUNNING, GOOD 
RUNNER). They may also be employed, in their bare stem-form, 
as the first, rarely second, elements of noun compounds (see § 18, 1, d 
and e). 


A few adjectives are properly nominal in form, e. g. ma’’p-its: 
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SMALL; ut-iimpt OLD. An independent adjective may be used 
attributively to refer to an incorporated noun, e. g.: 


mua’ p'its.A wana’ RU piya' little-obj. net-make-past, made a little net 


§ 56. Substantive verbs. 


(1) FoRMATION OF SUBSTANTIVE VERBS. Substantive verbs are 
formed from the demonstrative stems a- and u- by means of a verbal- 
izing -ro’a-: aro’a- TO BE (vis.), uru’a- TO BE (inv.). These forms may 
be used with all nouns, animate or inanimate, and independent 
pronouns. These simple forms are also used as the nucleus of a 
set of substantive verbs of specific pronominal reference, composed 
of the pronouns wywa- HE, um-i- THEY, and uru- IT, to which are 
respectively appended (not phonetically suffixed) aro’a- for the visible, 
uru’ a- for the invisible, forms. It is remarkable that the w- pronouns, 
which are properly invisible, should be used in visible substantive 
verbs as well, visibility and invisibility being expressed by the a- or u- 
of the verb proper. The pronominal substantive verbs thus are: 


unw aro’a- he is (vis.) uy uru’a- he is (inv.) 
um” aro’a- they are (vis.) um uru’a- they are (inv.) 
ur aro’a- it is (vis.) ur urua- it is (inv.) 


These may be conveniently written as single words, e. g. uraro’a- 
IT Is (vis.). The present tense of substantive verbs is designated 
either by the normal -yi- (§ 32, 1) or, more frequently, by the 
absence of a tense suffix. The substantive verb may also take on 
other tense suffixes, the modal -vi:- (§ 33, 2), the usitative suffixes 
(§ 30, 10 and 11), the participial -ri-, and the nominal abstract 
-n'a- (§ 25, 3). 


(2) Usk OF SUBSTANTIVE VERBS. 

(a) In perhaps the majority of cases the substantive verb follows 
and is phonetically disconnected from its predicate noun or subject; 
an adverb, however, may precede and the predicate noun follow the 
verb. In these cases the final vowel of the word preceding the 
substantive verb is elided. Examples are: 


cina’ywav aru”* coyote it-is 

"ite aro”’ami‘ ga’tcu quna’’ap:A this (inan.) be-usitative not fire- 
negative, this (that we have been burning) is not fire 

gate aro’’* tiv’a’'ts’ap-A not it-is wolf-negative, it is not Wolf 
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imiarw arw aru”ana thee ( = thy)-interrogative it-is being (= 
property), does it belong to thee? 

aro’ aptya’ (it) was 

anai aro’ avi t’m1 pin'k-aik-onti whom be-would thou having-seen? 
I wonder whom you saw? 

nari yiv’iyantim” aru” an-impiya‘’  reciprocal-friend-being-plural he 
(inv.)-usitative-past, (they) were always friends to each other 

axav oru’ avi uni'n’nintci what-at be (inv.)-would do-continuative- 
participle? where would (he) be doing? I wonder where (he) is! 

axav oru” avi uru” ari what-at be-would being? I wonder where it is! 

a‘’xawantciq-antiag: uywaru’* having-hidden-it (vis.) he-is, he must 
have hidden it : 

pua’xant ywaru’’* medicine-man he-is 

tiv’:'ts-ampa-y uguru’’at‘ very-only-he (vis.) he-is (inv.)-present, 
truly he is 

ni’n ’um”arw’ nigwi'ntseywint me (= my) they-are person-plural-my, 
they are my persons 

pA*qa nutiipiyantim umuru’’4 kill-passive-past-participle-plural 
they-are (inv.), they are having been killed, they must have been 
killed 

uywa'iac uraru’ aru’ana him (inv.; = his) it-is being ( = prop- 
erty), it is his 

’a’(t)yuxu-p: ururw’ at’ good-irrealis-past passive partic. it-is (inv.)- 
present, it would be good 
(b) A second method of employing substantive verbs is to attach 

them to the preceding predicate noun or subject (noun or independent 

pronoun), a glottal stop separating the a- or u- of the substantive 

verb from the preceding final vowel, which is preserved; e. g. ici’ 

‘aru’a- THIS (INAN.) IS beside “ite aru’a-. Perhaps such forms as itci’ 

‘aru’a- may be considered as verbs with incorporated nominal (or 

pronominal) subject (§ 18, 2, f, e); e. g. ici’ “arw’a-, cinanwan’ uqwaro’a-. 

Forms of this type are obligatory for independent pronouns of the 

first and second persons. Examples are: 


sari’te. dro’* dog it-is 

na’a’ints-ts’ aru’* little-girl it-is (absolute: na’a’intsits-) 

imt” ‘arw “m”a'nigaivi-nti thou art thus-resultative-future-parti- 
ciple, you'll be continuing in that way 

ina” ‘aro’’* nj’‘ni‘ she-here is me ( = my), this is my (wife) 

uci” ‘arwom this (inan.) is-usitative, this really is (your dead 
relatives’ brains) 
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m:“a’ri dru’* that (inan. vis.) is (how I move about) 

wa''n-arixivy -ywaruw’ tami two-reciprocal-friend he (i. e. they 2)- 
are we 2 (inclus.), we 2 are friends (-vy’ assimilated to y- from -viv’, 
thus confirming above hypothesis of composition; note also use of 
third personal pronominal substantive verb with first personal 
pronoun, suggesting that pronominal substantive verbs define 
number and animate versus inanimate, but not person) 

nana’ rixivuy ywarw “m”a'mt plural reciprocal-friends he ( = they)- 
are they (vis.), they are friends (-vuy’ yw- < -vuy”’unw- < -vinwi’- 
unw-; uyw-, instead of um-”-, after animate plural -ywi- by “number 
dissimilation,” cf. § 42, 5) 

cina’ywan’ ugwaro’* it was Coyote 

nari ywunApu’ unwaru’* powerful he-is (absolute: nari’ywi-n-ap-t) 


(c) The idea of BEING OF, BELONGING TO is normally expressed, as 
illustrated above in several examples, by preceding the substantive 
verb with an objective form of genitive significance, e. g.: 
ni'niaru’ aro’ aro’anA me-interrogative is being, is it being of me? 

is it my property? 
ni'ni ’ywaru’* me he-is, he is mine 
imi’ ’uraru” (aru”’anA) thee it-is (being), it is yours 


By a curious idiom, however, the logical owner is sometimes put 
in the subjective, the thing owned in the objective, as though the 
substantive verb were to be translated directly as TO OWN, e. g.: 


uci’an aro’ ai‘ this (inan.)-obj.-I be- present, this is mine, I own this 
(literally, apparently, I AM OF THIS) 

taywa” ‘aro”am-‘ ga'tcu quna”’ap-aia taywa’i ari we (inclus.) be- 
usitative not fire-negative-objective us (inclus.; = our) it (sub- 
jective); we own not (real) fire, the (fire that is) ours (literally, 
apparently, WE ARE OF UNREAL FIRE; note that taywa’i ari, though 
logically in apposition with objective quna”ap-aia, is subjective 
in form) 


(3) UsE OF INANIMATE PRONOUNS IN LIEU OF SUBSTANTIVE VERBS. 
There are commonly used constructions in Paiute that are analogous 
to such English locutions as IT Is I WHO — with predicate pronoun, 
except that there is no substantive verb expressed, the IT doing 
service for it. The pronominal form for 1r employed in Paiute is 
the inanimate visible enclitic, -aga-. It is regularly preceded, it 
would seem, by enclitic -a-, -’a- (§ 19, 3, a). There is always a 
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strong emphasis on the independent pronoun to which the -agq-a- is 
attached. Examples are: 


ni'a-q: ‘oar‘ I-a- it (vis.), it is I (for ‘aaz* see § 60, 3) 

imt'nm(y)aq: uc‘u thou-like-it, maybe it is you (-ma-q: probably < 
~na-a-aq'a-; for uc‘u see § 60, 3) 

“m”a'ya'g:A, m’ay’a’g:A that one it is, it is he (vis.) 

“m”ay’a’g:A nim pim'k-aik-aina that (vis.) -’a- it (vis.) me ( = my) 
see-perfective-verbal noun, it is he whom I saw, that’s the man I saw 

itci’aq:A nin piv”a gari’n-ani this (inan.) -a- it (vis.) me ( = my) 
which-at staying-my, this is where I stay 

Yuri ag A piv’a'ntim’anaynqwan an'p ini that (inv.)-’a- it (vis.) 
which-at-being-from-my do-past passive partic.-my, that is where- 
from my having been done, that is where I am from 


Somewhat similar to these constructions is the explanatory use of 
m”a'ri- THAT (inan. vis.), equivalent to THAT IS WHY —, e. g.: 


m”ar ‘a’iv“’vay uR ta‘ca’p-a(i)ya-tsvayA that now-he (vis.) it (inv.) 
white-breasted-he (vis.), that is the (why) now he (is termed) 
“‘white-breasted” (note that wr serves as article pronoun to‘a’iv”.ayA 
ta‘ca’ p-a(t)ya-tsvayA) 
§ 57. NEGATION. 


Negative forms are generally preceded by the negative adverb 
gatcu-, less often ga. The latter, though closely attached to the 
following word, is not a prefix, as shown by the unaffected phonetic 
treatment of the negatived word, e. g.: 

ni’ qa q:ari' ywa”™ I not stay-negative, I was absent 

mam-u'c-u ga yura’ pA*gqay’wai'timt they are unconquerable 

gatcu- is evidently compounded of ga and an element -tcu- which clear- 
ly goes back to spirantized -tu- (cf. usitative participle -vatci- < -va-ti-, 
§ 25, 6, c; and postpositions in -pa-te . . .- < -pa-t . . .-, § 50, 4, 37); 
this is proven by comparative evidence, cf. Mono gadu, garu NOT. 
The noun, independent pronoun, or verb that is negatived is provided 
with a negative suffix or negative modification of a verbalizing suffix. 
All such negative elements contain a glottal stop. Somewhat 
infrequently, negative forms are found unpreceded by a negative 
adverb. 


(1) NEGATIVED NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. All nouns and independ- 
ent pronouns, including nominal derivatives of verbs (e. g. past 
passive participles in -p-i-, agentives in -vi-", and even gerunds in 
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-tsi-), take as negative suffix -’ap-a- (-a’ap-a-, -dp-a-). Negative 
usitative participles (cf. § 25, 6, c) end in -’ap-atci-; for negative forms 
of ordinary active participles in -fi-, see 2, b below. This suffix precedes’ 
objective -ya-. Examples are: 


gate aro’”* tiv”a’tsva’ap-A not it-is wolf-negative, it is not Wolf 

gan”ap-A house-negative, not a (real) house 

gate jna’mpitsidp-at‘ not badger-negative-obj., not a badger (obj.) 

gate ’a'tinonac-1pi’ap-A not good-dream-past passive partic.- 
negative, what has not been well dreamt, not a good dream 

gatc ’a't-‘inanacw’ap'A not a good dreamer 

gate ’a’t-inonac:its’ap-A not good-dream-gerund-negative, not having 
dreamt well 

gatcu”unw 7i2'vi* pi'tcidap-atci not-he (inv.) here arrive-negative- 
usitative participle, he is not wont to arrive here 

gate imz” ap-A not thou-negative, it is not you 


(2) NEGATIVED VERBS. Several negative elements are used. 
(a) Absolute negatives in -’ap-a-. The absolute (tenseless) verb 
is negatived precisely like a noun, e. g.: 


imi'ntcaaynA ga p:A*ga’yudp:A  thou-preterit-him (vis.) not kill- 
negative, you did not kill him 
gatcu'nt qgi’i’‘(y)ap-ani not-me bite-negative-me, do not bite me! 


(b) Non-absolute negatives in -ywa’ai-. The form in -ywa’ai- with- 
out specific tense element functions as a negative present, e. g.: 


ni’ qatcu’ayA ga’t-uigwa’* I not-him (vis.) sing.-cause-negative, I 
do not let him sing 


The future negative suffixes -ywa’ai- to -va-- (§ 32, 4), e. g.: 


gatcun tini’ava-*ywa’aint not-me tell-future-negative-me, do not tell 
on me 


The -va-n-ia- future (§ 32, 5) inserts the negative suffix between 
~va'- and -n-1a-, hence -va-ywa’ain-ia-. A somewhat puzzling form in 
~an-igwa'ai(n-ia)- also occurs. Examples are: 


gatcu’ A*qa'yA pim'k-aiva-y waine’ he (vis.) will not see it (vis.) 

gatcu'ay °’a’t-‘inanac wan tywa’ain’ he (vis.) will not dream well 

gatcu'ay *a’t-inonoc-wa-n-cgwa’? he (vis.) will not dream well (stated 
as prediction) 











eid ae at ge aia 
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The negative active participle ends in -ywa’aiti-, e. g.: 


ga nono'c-.ywar’t'i not dreaming 
gatc’ ’a'(i)yuywai’t-jmt not one who is good (among) several 


The negative correspondent of subordinating -kai- (§ 55, 1, b) is 
-ywa ai-yu- (§ 55, 1, ¢), e. g.: 


na’nay waiyucampa'yA niru’x:wA without saying anything, (give) 
him (vis.) to me 


In certain forms -ywa’at- is replaced by two-moraed -ywa’a-. The 
negative form of subordinating -ku- (§ 55, 1, e) is -ywa’q-u-, e. g.: 


ti‘ga’q:-anwa’q-uc‘amparaywA _ eat-plural-negative-while-only-we (in- 
clus.), while we are not eating 


There are absolute verb forms in -ywa’ap-a-, a suffix apparently 
combining -ywa’a(2)- and -’ap-a- (see a). It is not evident how they 
differ, if at all, from ordinary negative absolutes in -’ap-a-. Examples 
are: 


gatcu'tca‘mt paa'iyoywa’ap-ac‘u  not-preterit-they (vis.) countable 
(?)-negative-again, they were many in number (paiyos- is only 
used as negative verb; cf. gatcu’raywa paa’iyoywa’aic‘u we (inclus.) 
are many) 


Forms in -ywa’ap-a-vi- seem to be agentives of negative absolutes 
in -ywa’ap-a- (but cf. negatived agentives in -w’ap-a-, 1 above), e. g.: 


ni’ gate ampa’x-Atuinwa’ap-agi I not talk-cause-negative-agentive, I 
(am) one who causes not to talk, I do not allow to talk 


(c) Negative forms of verbalizing -kai-. The verbalizing suffixes 
-kai- TO BE and -kai- TO HAVE (see § 26, 1, a and b) become -’a7- in the 
negative. This -’a7- takes the place of any specifically negative suffix. 

Examples are: 


atci’ya‘ has a bow ga'te atci’’a’* has not a bow 

“’a'yaviyaiptya’ had arms “a'yavidip:’a’ had no arms 

taywa'ygqaivanti being about to ga’tcu taywa’aiva-nti not going 
have teeth to have teeth 


ninwiaya’ (it) has a person, a_ niywi’a’* ( < -a-a’*) no person is 
person is there there 
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pa‘’yaiviitc? wont to be water gateu'rw’a-q: wv i'vis pa-’a aiviitci 
not-interrogative-it (vis.) here 
water-be not-usitative-parti- 
ciple, is there not wont to be 
water here? 


The negative participle corresponding to positive -kanti- BEING, 
HAVING (§ 26, 1, a and b) is -’ait#-, e. g.: 


nanga’vayanti having ears naynga’va’ait:i earless 

quna’q-axantimt having fire (plur.) ga’teu quna’i’nik-ait-imi not fire- 
owned-plural subject-not have- 
participle-plural, not having 
fire (plur.) 


As we have already seen (§ 32, 6), narrative past -p-iyai- is com- 
pounded of past passive participle -p:i- and -yai- TO HAVE. Its 
negative correspondent is therefore -p-t’at-; ~yai-p:iyai- HAD —, WAS — 
is doubly negatived to -’ai-p‘i’ai-. The negative correspondent of 
participial -p-iyanti- (§ 25, 6, e) is -p-i’aiti-. Examples are: 


gari'ptya’ sat ga’tcu gari'p-ia’* did not sit 

pin’k-aiptya’aik-wa_ saw it ga’'tcu pin’k-aip ia aik-wa_ did 
(inv.) not see it 

Ni‘ci'm-“tap‘tyanti having ever § ga’tcu Ni‘ci'm-“iapia iti having 
let go of any one never let go of any one 


The negative verbalizing -’ai- appears as -’a:-, -a’’- before subordi- 
nating -q'u-; -a’’q°'u- WHEN HAS NOT, WHEN IS NOT thus corresponds 
to positive -kaiyu-, e. g.: 


c-ci naywan(y)a’gq-ut-uacampa coyote (distributively)-not be-when- 
impersonal-only, though others were not coyote-like 


(d) Negatives in -n-a’ai-. A few verbs, chiefly verbs of sight, use 
~n'a’ ai- as negative suffix instead of the normal -ywa’ai- (b above); 
participialized, -n-a’aiti-. Unlike -ywa’ai-, however, -n-a’ai- pre- 
cedes future -va-- and is followed by narrative -p-iyar-. 


ni’ pjn't-uina’* I see-cause-negative, I do not let (him) see 

maya’c-uag:A ga p:jni’'n-a’* he-it (vis.) not see-negative, he does not 
see it (but: maya’c-uag:A ga p:jni'k-aiqwa’* he does not look at it) 

pim’n-a’atyu while not seeing 

gateu”“q-waA pjni'n-a’aip-iya‘’ not-it (inv.) (he) saw 








wheter epttte Sh tentest 


wees a. 
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gatcu’’q-wa’*mt sotsu'n’naiva’ag-wamt not-it (inv.)-dual peep-negative- 
future-it (inv.)-dual, (you) 2 shall not peep at it 

-ric-u’ai-n-a’ai- to pay no attention to (see § 50, 4, 29) 

gatcu'ayn ’a't‘inonocin-a’* not-he (vis.) good-dream-negative, (I 
guess) he didn’t dream well (but also: gatcun ’a’t-in-an-ac-.ywa™ 
not-I well-dream) 

m”a'yaq:'A maa’in-in-adit:i that one it (is) who has not been touched 


(e) Negative participle in -n-u(w)a’aiti-. This form is perhaps the 
negative participle corresponding to usitative -n-i-" (§ 30, 11), e. g.: 
ga’tcu na’a’in-u(w)a’ait-7 never having burned. 


§ 58. REDUPLICATION. 


Numerous reduplicated forms have already been quoted in the 
course of this paper. The process is freely used both in nouns and, 
especially, in verbs. It is frequently accompanied by glottalization 
or consonantal gemination or both. The reduplication is practically 
always initial; only a few cases of morphologically non-significant 
final reduplication occur. An initial vowel (v) reduplicates to v’v’- 
(“v’-, ’v’-). If the word begins with a consonant + vowel (cv), 
the reduplication includes both (cv-’, rarely ev-’-). A stem, however, 
that has a nasal consonant following initial stopped or affricative 
consonant + vowel (evc") includes the nasal in the reduplication 
(cv-"’); the nasal of the reduplicating syllable is assimilated, if neces- 
sary, to the first consonant of the stem. The consonant following a 
reduplicating cv- may be either spirantized or geminated, according 
to type. Verbs and nouns with reflexive prefix na- reduplicate the 
na-, not the stem; verbs with instrumental prefixes reduplicate the 
prefix, not the stem (e. g. verbs in ta-? WITH THE FOOT reduplicate to 
ta‘ta’-"). In the following, examples of reduplication are classified 
as to function, secondarily as to phonetic type. 


(1) CONSTANTLY REDUPLICATED NOUNS. A _ small number of 
nouns occurs only in reduplicated form. The reduplication seems 
to have no morphological significance. Reduplicating types cv-* 
and cv-" both occur. Examples are: 


gA*qa’RA quail 

tu‘tu’yuadi supernatural helper 

mam:a”’uts-)- woman; mam-a’*cayw(9)its' old woman 
tanta’ywavi- man’s brother-in-law © 
pimpi'n’naaviyaip't toad 
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ovi'-mpimpin-araApitsi-ywt last, youngest of all (reduplication 
probably has distributive function) 
pompi'nt bucket (reduplicating vowel different from that of stem) 


An example of reduplicating cv-" in the case of a stem without in- 
ternal nasal is pompo’tsats: LIZARD (var.). 


(2) DISTRIBUTIVE REDUPLICATION IN NoUNS. Distributive forms 
of nouns are quite frequent. They are not true plurals, though 
sometimes, particularly in the case of animate nouns, practically 
- equivalent to such. A distributively conceived noun is practically 
always logically plural at the same time, but need not be. 

(a) Type v’v-: 


ina’ pits: baby iv’i(-)'y’ap-itseywi babies 
ayavi- arm a’a’yavixaip-tya’ each had an 
arm 


(b) Type ev-*: 


po trail pow’a trails 
pia- mother piv’ araywa our (inclus.) mothers 
piywa- wife pivi'ywa-me their (vis.) wives 


(c) Type ev-*:! 


pA‘tca’raywa our (inclus.) shoe(s) pA‘pa’tcaraywaA our shoes (one 


pair to each) 

patsi- older sister pA‘pa’tsamt their (vis.) older 
sister 

tats.” ait-i headless ta‘ta’ts’ait‘imt each having no 
head, headless people 

wiyi- vulva wiwi xia vulvas (obj.) 

yuu- leg yuyu uxwaip ya’ each had a leg 

naywa- tracks nan-a’ywaraywA our (inclus.) 
tracks 

moa- father , mom:9’a(t)ya(u)oe (their) own 


fathers (obj.) 
(d) Type ev-": 





1In the case of stems beginning with w, y, and n there is no possibility of 
distinguishing spirantizing and geminating reduplication. Such examples 
will be arbitrarily considered as coming under geminating reduplication. 
Stems beginning with s, c, generally also m, have geminating reduplication. 
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pungu ywiraywA our (inclus.) pumpu'yquywiraywa our horses 






horses (owned collectively) (one or more owned individu- 
ally by each one of us) 
ga’nt house gayga’nt houses 













(3) DISTRIBUTIVE REDUPLICATION IN VERBS. Distributive activity 
nearly always involves plurality of subject in transitive or intransitive 
verbs or of object in transitive verbs. Hence the distributive form 
of the verb is frequently enough the practical equivalent of a plural 
verb. Certain verbs, indeed, consistently use the distributive form 
instead of one with pluralising -q-a- (§ 31, 1, 5 e. g. pimpin’ I?kai- 
SEVERAL LOOK AT, not *pini’k-aik-a-. 



























(a) Type v’v-: 
uywai- to hang u’u'ywai’yiqwaA hangs them (in- 
an.) all 
im“ti- several arrive it m’mitp ya’ (they) arrived 


each by himself 
(b) Type ev-": 


qwii- to take one object qwiywii- several take one object 
tca’a’ip-iya’ took hold of tcatca’?’p-‘tyaiamt they (vis.) each 
took hold of 3 


(c) Type cev-® (most frequent type of distributive verb): 
tava’c‘up't dry (past passive tA‘ta’dacupt all dry 


participle) 

MU‘qu'ntai‘ is straight mumu’q-untat’ several are 
straight 

pA‘ga'nu to kill one person pA‘pa’q:anu several kill one 

sa-'ngai’ (it) is unripe sA‘sa‘'ngai* several things are un- 
ripe 

to‘qwa’’ai‘ patches one ta‘to’q-wa:’ai‘ patches several 

na aipiya’ fire was burning nana’ aipiya’ there were fires 
burning 


(d) Type ev--* 


ga’ivayant?. having a mountain. _ ga-’q-aivaryanti having mountains, 
mountainous country 

pa“ spring pa’ pa-vyanti spring (distribu- 

tively)-having, places with 

springs 
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(e) Type ev...” 


win'ai- to throw down wiwi n’naip-iyai(y)anA (they) 
threw him (vis.) down 
pa(t)yi- to return pA‘pa'(t)yi’ p-tya’ all returned 
(f) Type ev-": 
punquywai- to have a horse pumpu' q-uywa (dissimilated 
from pumpu'yqu-) each has 
horses 


’ 


(g) Type ev-"... 


pinik-ai- to look at pimpi n’1?ka‘ several look at 
tona’t* stabs tonto'n’ A*gai‘ several stab 

ay eee eS we ota aa. ae 
pan-‘aya- several go home pampa'n’ A*gat‘ (they) go home 


in parties; pampa’n’na-q:Aqwa’- 
ai- to go home, each group by 
itself 


(4) ITERATIVE REDUPLICATION IN VERBS. Iterative verbs, i. e. 
verbs indicating the repetition of an action, are reduplicated in a 
manner very similar to distributive verbs, though the iterative is 
to be considered as a form distinct from the distributive. In some 
cases the iterative and the distributive are phonetically identical, 
in others there is some difference of form. On the whole, stem 
gemination and glottalization tend to be more frequent in iteratives 
than in distributives; contrast, e. g.: qwiywi'i- SEVERAL TAKE ONE 
OBJECT ( < quwii-) with qui‘qwi’i- TO TAKE ONE OBJECT SEVERAL 
TIMES. 


(a) Type vv...(®)...(... ... may appear instead of 
SF ee 
wwi- to drink 2’2'pt* drinks repeatedly, sips 
ampa’yat" talks a’a’mpA*qai‘ talks repeatedly 
uywi' smells u’'u'qwi smells several times, 
sniffs around 
u‘cu'q:wt' whistles “u'c-uqui’ whistles several 
times 
ora'nwi* roars a’a’ra’ yw roars several times 


A ti'x:1 to nurse ’a't-ix-1 to nurse several times 
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(b) Type ev-": 


tavin’na:- to put out one’s breast, 
to strut 

paywai- to yell 

pi'pi't-a’nt* vomits (momentane- 
ous reduplication; see 4, c) 

toryo’q-wi* runs 


(c) Type ev-*: 


ta‘pu’gq-wi‘ jumps 


gu‘qui’* shoots 
ti‘ga’t* eats 
vii‘ dances 
NU‘qui'piya ran 
svat‘ whittles 
kwi'p-A_ to hit 
yu mu q-wi' 
startled) 


(d) Type ev" .. ©. 4s 


leads 


starts (on being 


tiv’ t’n-ayai 


naya’ringi to dodge (durative); 
naya’t-ingi (momentaneous) 

(e) Type ev...’ 
gat. sings 
maywa'vai’ creeps 
naya'mi* is sick 
tua’t* gives birth 


tcA‘go’itcat’ takes off clothes 


qwii't’ takes one object 


’ 


(f) Type ev-... 


SAPIR 


tara’un’na‘ai‘ keeps putting out 
(his) breast 

pava'ywai- to yell several times 

pivi'ttan’ni* vomits several times 


toro’*-oqwi* runs several times 


tA‘ta’p-'uqui’ keeps jumping, 
skips 

qu‘qo’q'w’ shoots several times 

ti‘ti’q-at‘ eats several times 

wiwt’ii* dances repeatedly 

non-u'g:wipvya kept running, 
ran time after time 

s-s'vat* whittles many times 

kwi‘kwi'p-a to hit several times 

yuyu'mMuU*qui' starts several 
times 


ti‘ti’p-inaq-at* leads away several 
times 

nana’q:Atingi to dodge one time 
after another 


gA*qa’ai‘ sings repeatedly 

mam’ma'ywavai* creeps in starts 

nan:a'xa’mi* is sick several times 

tu‘tu’ at’ _—gives__ birth several 
times 

tcA‘tca’q-oitcat’ takes clothes off 
several times 

qwi‘qui’it’ takes one object sev- 
eral times 


. = . . .(types d and e combined): 
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yaya’i* cries ya(i)’ya’g-at‘ cries several times 
nintci’yai‘ (it) shakes nin’i'ntcig(e)t* (it) shakes several 
times 


’ 
. 


(g) Type ev-".. 


pint- to see, look pimpi'n’nt* looks repeatedly 
ton-a- to stab tonta’n’nat* stabs several times 
tini’a- to tell tinti’n’iai* tells several times 
pon'a:- to stoop and stick out pompo'n’na.i‘ stoops several 
one’s buttocks times sticking out (his) but- 
tocks 


(5) MoMENTANEOUS REDUPLICATION IN VERBS. A considerable 
number of verbs form their momentaneous (or inceptive) form (see 
§ 30, 3-8) by reduplication. Momentaneous reduplication differs 
radically from distributive and iterative reduplication in that there 
is no accompanying stem gemination or glottalization. There is a 
certain amount of overlapping of forms (e. g. ti‘fi’g:a- TO EAT SEVERAL 
TIMES; TO START TO EAT), but, on the whole, reduplicated momentan- 
eous forms are sharply distinguished from corresponding reduplicated 
distributives and iteratives, e. g. gA‘ga’ri- TO SETTLE DOWN ( < qari- 
TO SIT): gA‘qa’t-i- TO SIT SEVERAL TIMES; gaya°- TO START OFF SINGING 
(< -ga’- TO SING): gA‘qa’’a:- TO SING SEVERAL TIMES; @’a’vi- TO BEGIN 
LYING DOWN ( < avi- TO LIE): a’a’pi- TO LIE SEVERAL TIMES; yaya’ya- 
TO BURST OUT CRYING ( < yaya- TO CRY): ya’ya’q:a- TO CRY SEVERAL 
TIMES. 

(a) Type v’v-*: 


avi- to lie down a’a’o1_ to begin lying down 
This type does not seem to be freely used. Thus, zvi- TO DRINK 
forms no momentaneous (or inceptive) *2’2’vi-; ivinu- is the appropriate 
form (§ 30, 5). 
(b) Type ev-": 


ga- to sing gaya:’- to sing (momentaneously), 
to start in singing; gaya~’tca-yA 
he (vis.) finished singing 


kiengi- to laugh kiy?t’engi- to start in laughing 
pay(a)i- to walk pava'y(a)i- to start to walk 
pai- to call pava’t- to call (momentaneously) 


(c) Type ev-*: 
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tig-a- to eat ti‘ti’q-a- to eat up, to start to eat 

pitci’- to arrive pi‘ tci-, pi'tci- (§ 10, 3) to arrive 
(momentaneously) 

nintciya- to shake nin‘i'ntciya- to start in shaking 

gari- to sit gA‘qa’ri- to sit down, settle 

yaya- to cry yaya’ya- to begin crying, burst 
into tears 

yayo- to copulate with yoyo'yo- to copulate with (mo- 
mentaneously ) 

yuywi- several are seated yuyu'ywi- several sit down 

wini- to stand, be standing wiwi ni- to stand up 

(d) Type ev-": 
tin-ia- to tell tinti'’n-ia- to tell on; tinti’n-iangi- 


to tell to (momentaneously) 


(6) FINAL REDUPLICATION. This type of reduplication is very 
uncommon in Paiute. It is confined to a small number of verbs, in 
part onomatopoetic. Sometimes an -7- follows. Such are: 


pA‘-so'rorai-tci_ ~=waterfall (participle of verb with incorporated pa- 
WATER 

tiimp”1'-s-ivavai-tci_ precipice (participle of verb with incorporated 
tiimp”i- ROCK) 

cu'rur’u-, cu’r’'uru- to make a noise as of an object whirling down 

gi'riri- to sound like a hard object played over a toothed or notched 
surface 

qwinu'n’nu- to turn around 

ta-ya'nunu-yqi-. to have one’s feet dangling 


§ 59. NUMERALS. 


(1) NUMERAL STEMS PROPER. The numerals of Paiute are: 


l. cuv- 9. cu(w)a’rayomA ciinwi- 
2. wa-- 10. toya'm-A‘c-tinwi- 

3. pai- 20. wa-'’mA‘ciinwi- 

4. wA'tcii'ywi- 30. pa'imA‘ciinwi- 

5. manwu'yt- 40. wA'tcii/qwimA'ciinui- 
6. nava’i- 50. man’yMA‘ciinwi- 

7. nava’ tkavai- 60. nava'imA‘ciinwi- 

8. wa’a' yw A ciinui- 100. cu’ yut-ayomA'ciinwi- 
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The stem cu--, in its meaning of ONE, is generally provided with an 
enclitic -c-u- (§ 19, 2, k), e. g.: 


cu'yuc'U one (cardinal attributive); objective cu-’q-uc-U 
cv’t-ac'U once 

cu’yunuec'u to become one 

cvit-wywanuma, cuvit-uywanum”ac‘u for one night 
cu'yun one (in counting) 


Without enclitic -c-w-, cv-- is often used to mean OTHER, THE OTHER, 
e. g.: 


coyu other; cu-’y aya other he (vis.), another one; cv-’(7)y ari other 
it, another (thing); cu-’yucinaywav aya other-coyote he (vis.), 
the other coyote 

co-’q:unA other one (apparently co-- + objective -q-u- + verbal noun 
suffix -n-a-); co-’q-un ayA the other one 

co’'q'U again, once more 

co’'v"anti the other; co-’v”antimt the others (anim.) 


Only 1, 2, and 3 seem to be primary numeral stems. 4 is probably 
based on 2, wa-- being reduced to wa-. 5 and 10 evidently contain 
ma- HAND. 6 is compounded of reciprocal na- (§ 22, 1) and pai- 
THREE, hence means properly DUALITY OF THREES (cf. Nahuatl 
nahut FOUR < DUALITY OF Twos; Hopi na-leyi Four < leiyi Two, 
navat SIX < pa‘hio THREE, na-nal EIGHT < na‘leyi FoUR). 7 is 
clearly based on 6. 8 (wa’a’ywatciiywi1) is somewhat irregularly 
reduplicated from 4 (w4A‘tcu’yw1). 9 is compounded of cu(w)a- 
NEARLY (§ 20, 12) and 10. 10 is properly mA‘cii’yw1, toyo’- (§ 20, 15) 
meaning JUST, QUITE. -c-iiywi- (cf. perhaps -t-ciiywi- of 4) is obscure, 
but is probably another form for onE ( < Shoshonean *siwi or *simi; 
cf. Shikaviyam cewi- ONE, Mono ciwi, cimu); mac-iiywi- may thus 
have meant ONE PAIR OF HANDS. 20, 30, and so on up to 100, are 
respectively compounds of 2, 3, and so on, and ten; -m4‘cii'ywi- 
always appears as such, instead of alternating, as would be expected, 
with -ma’c-iinwi-. 100, rather curiously, consists of ANOTHER (cu-yu-) 
and JUST-TEN. 

Cardinal and adverbial suffixes to numeral stems are discussed in 


§ 36. 


(2) EMPLOYMENT OF NUMERALS. Numerals enter into syntactic 
relations in one of three ways: 
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(a) As independent nominal forms, attributively or denominatively. 
Subjective forms end in -yu- (see § 36, 1), objectives in -g-u-. Ex- 
amples of numerals in -g-u- are: 


cu'quc: U‘qui'yutsvyaiviitci one (obj.) arrow-little-have-usitative- 
participle, wont to have one arrow 

wa’q-utcani gava’x-A two-obj.-preterit-I horse-get, I received two 
horses 

paa'ik-tu three (obj.) 

man-'xtk-u patcii’'ywixarpiya’ five (obj.) daughters-have-past, had 
five daughters 


(b) As first elements of noun compounds; they geminate following 
stopped and affricative consonants. Examples of compounded 
numerals are: 


wa’ qimantsiywt two strangers 
waa'n(y)a-nyw amt the two chiefs 
wa’m-a” cay”oitseywt two old women 


Before vowels compounded wa-- appears as wa-n’- (perhaps < 
wa'- + reciprocal na-), e. g.: 


wan’ aip-atsiywt two boys (a’ip-ats: boy) 
wan’ aipApitsywt two young men (ai@Apits' young man) 


Before nouns indicating time (such as DAY, NIGHT, MONTH, WINTER), 
1 appears as cui-; 2 as wai-; 3 as pai(y)e-; 4 as wA'tcii’ywiyu- (?); 
5 as manvywu-; 6 as navai-. These forms do not suffer vocalic 
unvoicing of their third mora. Examples are: 


cuit-avamaA one-day-on, for one day (= cu’yuc:u tava’mA) 
cu’it‘amumA one-winter-on, for one year 

wa.it-avaman two-day-on-like, for two days in number 
pa’i(y)et-uywan-uma three-night-on, for three nights 
man’ y.ut-avam-an:’ for five days in number 
nava’.tt-avaman® for six days in number 


(c) As verbs, based on forms in -yu-, with or without verbalizing 
~yqai- (§ 26, 1, a), e. g.: 
cu’'yuyuc'u to become one; cu-’Yuqwayuc:u several become one 


nana’c-v-yunqwaiyuc'u reciprocal (distributively)-one-be-subordinat- 
ing-just, as (they) are one among (them)selves, one by one 
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waa’ (i)yungin’ ym” ini two-for-become-dual-me, they 2 (have) 
become two for me 


(3) QUASI-NUMERALS. A _ number of elements that are not true 
numerals are related in meaning and form. These are: 

(a) man-a-, man-u- ALL. As subjective form is used man-o’n-ia-, 
man-u'n-ia- (for enclitic -n-ia- in numeral forms see § 36, 1); as 
objective, man-aq-u-. Examples are: 


man:a'n-i(y)a(t)ya-qaxa aru’g:wa qu’n’i‘ka’ all-plural- (§ 52)-im- 
perative (§ 52)-then! it-under lie; all (of you) lie under it, then! 

man:o'q:oaqg:A pu‘tcu'tewywari all (obj.)-it (vis.) knowing, knowing 
it all 

pa’m-anun’ quite all, every one 


For man-o'q:'upa(n)tci- see § 37, 2. 
(b) nan-in’na- DIFFERENT, BOTH (inanimate), e. g.: 


nani'n’nanwitux'waA to, in (2) different directions 


In compounds this appears as nan-in’nagq-u- (apparently with 
numeral objective -q-u-), also, it would seem, before certain post- 
positions, e. g. -va-- AT. Examples are: 


nan’’naq:(w)ayaya’ma-g:A both (obj.)-end-on-its (vis.), at both its 
ends 
nan‘i'n’naq:ova'yA both (obj.)-at-his (vis.), on both sides of him 


This quasi-numeral is based on nan-i- SEPARATELY (as adverbial 
prefix, § 20, 5; as independent adverb nan-i’c-u-, § 60, 2, d). 

(c) naywa’ai- BOTH (animate); consists properly of reflexive- 
reciprocal stem na- (§ 46) and postposition -ywa’ai- TOGETHER WITH 
(§ 50, 4, 11): WITH EACH OTHER. naywa’’q-u- functions as inde- 
pendent objective and as first element of compounds. Examples are: 


naywa’’*, naywa’aic:u both (people) 

naywa’gquaya’m pA*ga’nupiyai(y)aya’mt both (obj.)- he (vis.; = 
they)-them (vis.) kill (sing.-dual)-past-he (vis.; = they)-them 
(vis.), they 2 killed both of them 

naywa’’g-up-uint both (obj.)-eye-my, both my eyes; naywa’’q-u- 
puim-ani with both my eyes 


(d) gima-* oTHER. This stem may be either compounded (e. g. 
gima’yaninI MY OTHER HOUSE) or used independently. In the latter 
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case it has pronominal forms for the subjective (see § 39, 2); a 
numeral form in -q-u- (c:u-) for the object, e. g.: 


gima’q-'Ucun! gaxa‘"*va*c-u other (obj.)-just-I sing (momentaneously )- 
will-again, I will sing also another one 


§ 60. ADVERBS. 


There are two main classes of independent adverbs in Paiute, those 
whose position is entirely free (these generally precede verbs or come 
first in their clause), and those which lean on (though not enclitically 
attached to) a preceding word. The former type is more numereus. 


(1) DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. A number of adverbs are really 
demonstratives, e. g. ai- THEN; ma*‘ THUS. Many others are special 
adverbial stems (e. g. ga NOT), provided, in some cases, with nominal] 
suffixes (e. g. ai-vi- Now, fiv”i-tsi- VERY). Certain enclitic suffixes, 
particularly -c-w- (§ 19, 2, k) and -n-za- (§ 19, 2, d), are appended to 
some adverbial stems, e. g. nava-c-u- IN VAIN; na’a-- c’u- SEPARATELY; 
tiv’i-c-ampa- SURE ENOUGH; fi ywi-n-ia- HURRIEDLY; mio-n-ia- FAR 
Away. Some adverbs contain postpositional suffixes, e. g. ti-na’yqwa- 
UP HITHER (cf. § 50, 4, 18); teaye’-p-a- NEAR (cf. § 50, 4,37). For local 
adverbs in -fiya-n-ia-, -tayo-n-ia- see 2, b below. 


(2) FREE ADVERBS. The adverbs of free position may be classified 
into temporal adverbs, local adverbs, adverbs of degree, and modal 
adverbs. They are employed either as true adverbs (e. g. gi’aywe 
ya’’* YESTERDAY DIE(D) ), often serving as bases for postpositional 
suffixes (e. g. qwa’ut-wywa- OFF-TO, THE OTHER WAY < qwau- OFF); 
or, in part, as verbs (this is particularly true of local adverbs, e. g. 
tiv’a’im-tk-Upiya’ DOWN-MOVING-INCEPTIVE-PAST, COMMENCED TO GO 
DOWN). 

(a) Temporal adverbs: 


ai- THEN, NOW (of rather indefinite temporal significance; comes 
first in clause as peg for enclitics; of demonstrative origin, see § 43, 5 
and § 44,2,c). It is generally followed by enclitic -tca- (§ 19, 1, a) 
even when there is no reference to past time. Examples are: 


a’itcag'wA cu'yuc-u piya’’ yw uru’a’nani then-preterit-it (inv.) one 
be-left being (inv.)-my, then I have one left over 

‘a’iamt ti’ywin(y)a’ami ti‘ga’t* then-they (vis.) quickly-dual eat- 
present, see how fast they 2 eat 
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a’iy“i- Now (probably ai-* NEw and nominal suffix -vi-, § 24, 1, b) 

‘1'-¢'u- LONG AGO (perhaps related to 2--” oLD) 

i-’t-u-c’u- FORMERLY, USED TO (perhaps assimilated from i-’ti-c-u- < 
a'-7 OLD and participial -t7-) 

t’tcuq'u- (EARLY) IN THE MORNING, Ute weteug-u- ( < 7:-, perhaps 
cf. two preceding adverbs and postpostional -tcug-u- relating to 
time, cf. vatcug-u-, § 50, 4, 37) 


ivii'tcia- EARLY; also locally: FAR AWAY, WAY OFF (-vétcia- may be 
objective participle of postposition -va- aT, § 50, 4, 37) 

it i’-c-ampa- (i‘ti’c-ampa, often heard fi’c-ampaA) aALWways (for enclitic 
-c:ampa- see § 19, 2, }j) 

nari'v”’ia- ALWAYS, CUSTOMARILY (perhaps contains reflexive na-) 

ot't-a-vi- ANY LONGER (gatcun: o7i’t-adt NO LONGER I —) 

pina'yqwa- AFTER A WHILE, SOON (pi- REAR, cf. § 21, 3, and post- 
positional -naygwa-, § 50, 4, 18) 

qi'aywi- YESTERDAY 

u'v”’aiyaug'u- THEN, THEREUPON (see § 50, 4, 41; frequently used as 
sentence-connector in narrative) 

wi''t-u-c-'u- LONG AGO (cf. 7-’t-u-c-u- above) 


(b) Local adverbs: 


ivi- WAY, FAR (e. g. 2’pt tiv’a’* WAY DOWN WEST; perhaps misheard 
for 7’A, cf. iva’tcia- under a) 

mi(y)o-, mio-n'id- FAR OFF, AT A DISTANCE; mi(y)9”’ tswa- AT A LITTLE 
DISTANCE (diminutive -ts-, § 35, 1; postpositional -va-, § 50, 4, 37); 
mio’-tiyan‘ia- AT A GOOD DISTANCE 


°9't’mi- ON ONE’S BELLY 


°9'’min: avi’ I lie on my belly 

pan-a'yqwa- COMING DOWN, NORTH (probably WATERWARDS; pa- 
WATER, reduced from pa--; postpositional -nayqwa-, §50,4,18). May 
be verbalized 

pimi't-uywa- BACKWARD ( < pi- REAR, cf. § 21, 3, and postpositional 
-mit-uywa-, § 50, 4, 13) 

pit-cu’a’mi- DOWNWARD 

qwaia- BEYOND, OPPOSITE (generally followed by postpositional 
“qqwa-, § 30, 4, 16) 

qwaywa- (perhaps < qwau- off + -a- > *qwawa-): qwaywa’ntcuywa- 
A LITTLE FURTHER BEYOND (postpositional -ntcwywa-, § 50, 4, 30) 

qwau-’ OFF, AWAY; qwa’ut-wywa- THE OTHER WAY (postpositional 
-t-uywa-, § 50, 4, 30). May be verbalized 
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ti--", ti(-)i-" UP; objective ti-yqu-n-ia- FURTHER UP; fi-’ntwywa- UPWARD, 
NORTHWARD (postpositional -ntuywa-, § 50,4, 30) ; tina’yqwa- COMING 
uP (ti- reduced from fi--; postpositional -naygqwa-, § 50,4, 18). May 
be verbalized; see also tuwyu-” 

-tiya-nia- (-taya-n-ia-) local adverbializing element appended to 
certain adverbs or postpositional phrases (perhaps related to verb 
tiyai- TO BECOME; enclitic -n-ia-, § 19, 2, d), e. g.: 
mava'i‘tiyan:‘, mava'i‘toyont‘ at a certain distance, way off 
mo'tiyan’ at a good distance 
u’'u'raintivan:e’ close towards it 

tiv’ai-" DOWN, WEST; tanti’v”ai- FAR WEST. May be verbalized 

tovi’’i-tsi- FOR A SHORT DISTANCE (-tsi- probably diminutive, § 35, 1) 

tuyu-" uP (evidently related to fi--", see above; cf. also tuwyu-mpa- 
SKY): twyu’ntuywa- UPWARD (postpositional -ntuywa-, § 50, 4, 30) 

tcayi'p'a- NEAR ( < tcayi-’, not occurring independently, and post- 
positional -p-a- aT, § 50, 4, 37) 
waq'(a)i’-" HITHER. May be verbalized 


(c) Adverbs of degree: 

a’iv”i-c‘u- ENOUGH (probably a’iv“i- Now, see a above, and enclitic 
-c'u-, § 19, 2, k) 

tiv’?’-tsi- VERY (-ts.- probably nominal suffix, § 24, 1, f); fiv7’tsi-n-ia- 
GREATLY; tiv”i’ts‘sampa- REALLY, OF COURSE (enclitic -c:ampa-, § 
19, 2, j) 
(d) Modal adverbs: 


ana-c’u- ONLY, JUST (?) adverbially used independent persona] 
pronoun HE, § 39): 

imi’ ‘aik: anac: on-a’c-uap-itecxa’ thou say he early-breathe-arrive- 
subordinating (nearly-arrive = wake up); you say, but just 
waking up 

‘ari’k-i- ALMOST, NEARLY 
imp”a'i- hortatory: 
imp”a'iay aiva‘ let-he (vis.) say-will, let him say 
iya'tia- IN VAIN, TO NO PURPOSE (probably objective participial 
form in -tia-) 
it-i'a--n-ia- TOO BAD, UNFORTUNATELY: 
I‘ti’'a‘n aik-?A too bad you say, I’m sorry you say 
iv“i- hortatory, iv”’i-ya- hortatory with dual or plural subject; 
iv”i’*-campa-n‘ia- SOMEHOW, ANY OLD WAY; iv”2’-n-ia- HURRY AND 
—! (cf. ti’ywi-n-ia- below). Examples are: 
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iv?” unwa' vatcux Ww Aqwa aic: itci’: yanwr'va‘ ninwi’mp« hortatory- 
thou him (inv. )-to-go-again this (inan. obj.) carry-shall liver 
(obj. ); go ahead! go again and bring her this liver 
iv”t'nt ni’m” ivi’ xw’ aigumpa’amt hortatory-I we (exclus.) drink- 
go-momentaneous-future-dual, let us two go in order to drink 
iv”i'n-i(y)a’® tin’A hortatory-like-thou tell! hurry up and tell! 
ma:‘ THUS, IN THAT WAY (as described) (lengthened form of demonstra- 
tive stem ma-, § 43): 
ma’ A* ga-'p-itya‘ thus (he) sang 
ma'n'i'-c-ampa- BARELY (probably lengthened man-i- To Do THUS and 
enclitic -c-ampa-, § 19, 2, j); see § 53, 1, a 
mayaia-c‘u- ON THE OTHER HAND (adverbially used independent 
objective personal pronoun HIM, § 39): 
maya’iac: imi’ xain:«’ on the other hand you too 
nava-c’'u- MERELY, FOR FUN, WITHOUT PURPOSE, IN VAIN 
na’a’-c’u- DIFFERENTLY, SEPARATELY 
nan‘t’-c-u- SEPARATELY (cf. § 20, 5; § 59, 3, b) 
ga, gatcu- NOT; see § 57 
su’'v”a- PROVIDED THAT, IF (perhaps cu-- ONE and postpositional -va- 
AT, § 50, 4, 37): 
suo” ayw ampa’xaxu’ywA if he (inv.) talks 
cu(w)a’-r’ua- PERHAPS (probably cwa- NEARLY, § 20, 12, and interroga- 
tive enclitic -r’wa-, § 19, 2, f) 
ti’ ywi-n-ia- QUICKLY, IN A HURRY (cf. adverbial prefix ti’ywi- . . .n-ia-): 
tinwi’nia’* quickly-thou! hurry! 
ti’ywint(y)a-met ti‘ga’m quickly-they (vis.) eat-usitative, they 
2 always eat in a hurry 
tiv”2’-c-u-, tiv”i’-c-ampa- SURE ENOUGH (for fiv”i- cf. tiv”i’-ts. VERY, 
d above) 
umpa’i(a)-, umpa’ia-c-ampa- I DON’T CARE IF, NO MATTER: 
umpa'in’* no matter how thou (wilt test) me 
“mpa ‘i(y) oqwint I don’t care how ye (will do to) me 
“mpa'iacampa'nA ya’a'iva’ however-only he (vis.) die-will, I 
don’t care if he dies 
“u'mp”ic-a-, ump”i'c-a-c-ampa- ONLY FOR FUN 
(3) ADVERBS BOUND IN POSITION. ‘These are almost all of demon- 
strative origin. They are much more difficult to define than the 
preceding set of adverbs. 


a‘, ’a** (lengthened form of demonstrative stem a-, § 43) follows 
quoted word, like Sanskrit 2t1; Ho! Examples are: 
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wiyimp a: n-ia-’xaiva-nti vulva thus name-have-future-participle, 
(it) will be called ‘‘vulva” 
gam‘t'»e”’ uits. a* ma-’“yanti‘ rabbit-eye-noun suffix (obj.) thus 
name-having (obj.), being called (obj.) “rabbit-eyed” 
paa’n: a“ my aunt, ho! 
iyiR INDEED, TRULY. This common adverb tends to amalgamate 
loosely with preceding personal pronouns, independent or enclitic. 
Thus, ni’ iyir is generally heard as ni’iyir; imi- iyir appears as, 
not 2’m iyir, but imz’vyir (in general, -i- ivyir becomes tyiR); -ay 
ivyir often coalesces to -ay gir (stopped g is sometimes heard for 
y in others of these cases also). Present forms tend to take on 
preterital significance with iyir. Examples are: 
ni’ iyir ngno’c‘ I indeed dream-present, I did indeed dream 
imi’ uxir unwaro’’* thou indeed anim. sing.-is, you indeed have 
always been 
mam-:a’’*caywoits txir uywA old-woman indeed she (inv.), the 
old woman indeed 
aiay gir ‘a’ik-?a that (inan.)-obj.-he (vis.) indeed say, that 
indeed he says 
a’ian wir ‘a’'tk-=4 that indeed I (always) say 
imi'ntew’a-q: iyir ivi’'yu thou-interrogative -it (vis.) indeed 
drink-momentaneous, you did drink it 3 
ingi’’ INDEED (Ute form of iyir, sometimes used also in Paiute) 
‘9a't*, ‘aq’t* (objective inanimate invisible demonstrative in origin; 
see § 42, 9 and § 43, 5) frequently used adverb (generally post- 
verbal) of quite elusive significance. It seems to have emphasizing 
force. It is particularly common after iyir (see above); with pre- 
terital -tca- and -ywa- (§ 19, 1); after gerund -t-s:- (§ 55, 1, a); in 
irrealis forms (§ 33, 1), particularly such as indicate unfulfilled 
desire (WOULD THAT . . . !); after futures in -pa-- (§ 32, 4); 
after -mi-- ALREADY (§ 30, 13); and after substantive verbal -aq-a- 
1T 1s (§ 56,3). 1n many cases it seems to turn absolute or present 
verb forms to past tense forms (probably only by implication). 
Examples are: 
tu*quc'y’aingiyiay’am ‘oqi‘ shame-die-to-present-he (vis.)-thee, 
he 7s ashamed of you 
pA*qa ynutitcaro’a-y “qi _ kill-passive-preterit-interrogative-he 
(vis.), did he get killed? 
Api tyiay iyir ‘oat‘ sleep-present-he (vis.) indeed, he was indeed 
sleeping 
i'n iyir ‘oat’ yes, (he) was 
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pA*qa' nuts: iy‘w °qi* having killed him (inv.) 
unwa' yugq:v’gq-waxa’ ‘oqi* would that it (inv.) might rain! 
“mpa tacampan’ ‘sat’ pA*qqg’umpa‘nI no matter-only-me-thou 
kill-shall-me, I don’t care if you kill me 
ti‘ga’m-i-yiay ‘oat* he (vis.) is eating already 
imi'G-q: ‘oat* it is thou 
ni’nt ‘oat’ pA*qa’yutuant me kill-impersonal-me, somebody 
killed me 
imi y waiayn ingi ‘oqt‘ yaa’inqgw’a* thou-with-he (vis.) indeed 
hunt-go-present, with you indeed he went hunting 
u*qwa’i* (objective inanimate invisible third personal pronoun in 
origin; see § 39 and § 42, 9) sometimes occurs instead of ‘aax*. 
It is frequently used in songs as practically meaningless padder: 
uq‘waya. Examples are: 
ni'a-q: u*qwa't’ it is I 
i'm U*qwai inwi't-ux-waA thou indeed (shouldst turn) in the other 
direction 
o’“, ‘o’“ 80, THEN, REALLY (probably adverbialized use of invisible 
demonstrative “’u’-, § 43), e. g.: 
‘aya’'v o’“ he-at so, so at his place 
pina’yg ‘o’* ( < pina’ygwa ‘o’“) soon so 
maa’in:.yun:1 ‘ec o’“ touch-momentaneous-me-again so, touch me 
then again 
mava'‘c o’“ so at that same place 


Note that -c-w- and o’“ amalgamate to -c:o’“ and permit of vocalic 
unvoicing before -c--. 


uru'd-c'u- OTHERWISE (objective inanimate invisible demonstrative 
and third personal pronoun; see § 39), e. g.: 
ini't-uywa’ ivi’yumpaa*qan uru’ac‘u this-away-thou drink-mo- 
mentaneous-will-it (vis.)-I otherwise; go away, or I will drink it 
uc‘u- (probably invisible demonstrative stem u- + enclitic -c-w-) 
emphasizing particle, e. g.: 
t'yan(y)a-q: u’c-u this (anim.)-like-it (vis.) truly, maybe it is 
this one here 
ug”’A THEN, NOW (perhaps < invisible demonstrative stem u- + 
postpositional -va-, § 50, 4, 37) weakly emphatic particle, e. g.: 
iv” of”A go ahead, thou, then! 
uv”’at’ THEN, AND, AS TO (apparently < wo”ayu-, cf. uv”a- above) 
common emphasizing and connective particle; frequent after 
-c'ampa- ONLY, EXCEPT (§ 19, 2, j). Examples are: 


A mh RS Sana A I bE RR ae i NA A TS Sal ER nN te RS ch a ae a Re ee lS Re ie eae 
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imi’ uv”ai‘ ina’”* as to thee, well? 

a’itcaram u’v”ai* where-preterit-we 2 (inclus.) now? where, now, 
are we? 

axa'nwa'yan u’'y”ai‘ what, then, shall I do with him (vis.)? 

7’te uv”aiyu and this (inan.) (is how it got to be) 

maya’c-amp uv”ai* except that one (anim.) 











§ 61. INTERJECTIONS. 


Interjections are of two types: simple vocables expressing emotion 
or desire and without definite grammatical form; and words of 
definite grammatical form, generally adverbs or terms of demon- 
strative origin, that are secondarily employed as interjections. 



























(1) SIMPLE INTERJECTIONS: 


a’ HO! (e. g. paa’n: a** MY AUNT, HO!; cf. § 60, 3) 

‘a, ‘%, ‘%. surprise, disgust 

‘aa’'tk-w1, a‘a’tk-w1, ‘e’tk-w1 OH! 

aa’ik-? on! 

a-‘wawa™ meaningless cry in myth 

‘a’, “u, et ery on guessing in hand-game 

i”“ha + great joy 

i YES! 

Vi'nA, ’i'nA YES! tya 

ira’, ira’t’ fear 

iri’* prohibitive: DON’T! 

‘y’ (nasalized breath + voiced guttural nasal) disappointment, 
vexation 

ec + DON’T! sHUT UP! used also in driving away dogs 

y-’ma.i° YES! ALL RIGHT! 

ym”u'ya: (u’ and ya: are equally high-pitched) great fear 

ova‘, ova’? yES! (qa’tcu No! is merely lengthened form of 
negative adverb qga’tcu NOT) 

wa’xa° wa’xo”? imitates frog’s croaking 

yoo" o"une’, yuu’ vont’ HAIL! HURRAH! 


Ia 


WELL? 


(2) SECONDARY INTERJECTIONS: 


a’iv”ic‘uU ENOUGH! (cf. § 60, 2, c) 
iv”i- ALAS! (cf. § 60, 2, d), e. g.: 
iv’ tiyi’v’ini alas, my friend! 
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iwi’ ’(u*)qwa O poor—! (followed by objective, e. g. ivi’ ’q-wa 
nj’nA O poor me! tv”t’ ’u*qwa nm” O poor us (exclus.)!; 
’u*qwa, ’q:‘wa abbreviated forms of u*qwa’t*) 
ivi yaya’p'1 alas-cry-past passive partic., too bad! 
ma’ik-1, maik: ywa'c-u greeting: HELLO! (mai- probably demonstrative, 
§ 43,5; ywa’e-v evidently third singular animate invisible pronoun, 
§ 39) 
tiv’.'ts‘sampA SURELY! OF CouRSE! (cf. § 60, 2, c) 
“m”a'c-ampa’a~’ (rhetorically lengthened form of “m”a’c-ampA THAT 
(vis.)- ONLY) ENOUGH! BE QUIET! 
9nicampa (rhetorically lengthened form of ’u/nicampA THAT (INV.)- 
DO-ONLY) ENOUGH! BE QUIET! 
ya’nu ( < tya’nu, § 50, 4,1 ) HERE I AM! PRESENT! 


§ 62. IDIOMATIC USAGES. 


A few remarks on verbs of doing and saying are all we need offer 
here. As numerous examples scattered through this paper have 
already shown, verbs of doing and saying are frequently used in 
Paiute in a wider sense than is customary in English. Verbs of 
doing, i. e. verbs in -n-7- (§ 26, 2, b; § 43, 3; § 44, 2, a), often refer, ina 
loose manner, to any activity or state but those of speech, sound, 
and mental operation. A correspondingly loose reference to activi- 
ties and states of the latter sort is made by verbs of saying (ai- and 
mai-, § 43, 6). Thus, un-7i- To Do and ai- TO SAY are equivalently 
used in expressions in -n-a-c-u-(v”i-) (ONE’S OWN) —ING AGAIN imply- 
ing continuous and exclusive activity, e. g.: 


ti‘ga’n-Acuv yni'k-?4 he keeps on eating (lit., does his own eating again) 
Apt inac-u(a)n yni'k-4 I do nothing but sleep 

/ e / ng oe . 4 . + a . = o 
ga’'nA‘cuv” aip-tya’ he kept on singing, did nothing but sing (lit., 
- said his own singing again) 


(1) VerRBs oF pornG. Further examples of the generalized use 
of demonstrative verbs of doing are: 


ga’iva-wtcit-yni an'k-aip-iya’ mountain-lie-diminutive-participle-like 
do-resultative-past, like a little plateau (lit., mountain-lying) (it) 
was 

an-i'vuruyi (song form) do-move about present, goes thus from place 
to place 

ni'c-amp an‘i'k-#4 I-only do, it is only I 
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man-’mikup-tya thus (as described)-do-moving-inceptive-past, began 
to do that sort of movement, began to copulate (euphemistic 
reference clear from context) 

“m”a'n Ikaimvaxwaruan-o’ thus-do-resultative-usitative-modal (§ 
19, 2, c)-interrogative-indefinite, is one wont to be doing thus? 
that is not how one should be 

imp yn'k-?A nu’yu'xaxa‘ what does (inv.) while moving? what is it 
that moves? 

ni'axain: ynt'va-n-e‘ I too shall do so, I’ll go too (meaning determined 
by context) 

yn’avuxa‘ while lying and doing so, while lying as described 

ni’ imt’A gan’va yni'n’n‘ I thee ( = thy) house-at do-continuative- 
present, I stay at your house 

yn’'m’ miaxaic‘u do-move-subordinating -just, while on (his) way 


Corresponding generalized verbs of doing, happening, being, when 
of interrogative application, are expressed by ayan-i- TO DO WHAT? 
TO ACT HOW? TO HAVE WHAT HAPPEN TO ONE? (see § 44, 2,a). English 
HOW and why are regularly to be expressed in Paiute via an interroga- 
tive verb of doing. WHY DID YOU EAT IT?, e. g., has to be rephrased 
to ACTING HOW, DID YOU EAT IT? 


(2) VERBS OF SAYING. The corresponding generalized usage of 
verbs of saying finds less ready analogy in English. First of all, 
ai-, particularly in its usitative form, frequently means TO MEAN, 
TO REFER TO rather than literally To say, e. g.: 


a’intcw’a‘y ‘a’ime that-interrogative-he (vis.) say-usitative, is that 
what he is wont to say? he does not mean that 

v’t'yai a’imitka‘ this (anim.)-obj. say-usitative-perfective, has been 
always referring to this one 


For ai- . . .n°ia- TO THINK, see § 19, 2, d. 
Examples of az- as generalized verb of sound and mental operation, 
the precise nature of the reference being clear from the context, are: 


ni iyir ‘a’im-y I indeed am wont to say = always have that dream 

aya'n-nutsc’ yw a’'ik-=4 what-do-momentaneous-gerund-he (inv.) says, 
what happened to him that he says so? = what has happened to 
him to make him cry? 

avant o-'p-ac-yne a’iva-nti it-at-being that (inv.)-in manner-same- 
like say-future-participle, (what is) there will be saying in just 
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the same manner = (everything that is) there (at the house) will 
be making the same sounds as ordinarily (so that people will not 
know it has been abandoned) 


A number of verbs of sound or mental operation consist of ai- To 
say preceded by some more specific word, e. g. ampa’(i)yan-ia- 
(i- NOISE-LIKE SAY, THERE IS NOISE GOING ON; ‘an-1a-c’u- @i- WHAT 
(OBJ.)- AGAIN SAY? TO TEASE. Examples are: 


ampa’(ti)yant a’tk-?4 noise is going on 

‘ava’ywiti ampa’(i)yan a’iyucampa< it-in-being (obj.) noise-like say- 
while-only, even if inside it there is noise going on 

‘an’ acynwin a’ik-amt’ what (obj.)-again-ve-me say-plural-usitative? 
ye always tease me 
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TEXT. 
COYOTE SETS THE PARTURITION CUSTOMS. 


cina’ywany’ayw' ana? ma’ va‘* gan’ ya‘* pinwg’y? 
Coyote-quotative- he there dwell, his (vis.) 
preterit (vis.) wife 


an® aya ruxw’§ aipiya’  citi'xangixw’ain® ‘a’‘euteuv”at-nn" 
she to him said, “Gotogetsquaw- being about to make 
(vis.) bush twigsforme gathering-basket I 


aik"™ ymo'nti? y'’mai,® a’ipiya’  cina’qwagi.* = yn guts" 
say being there- “Yes,” said Coyote. Then 
from (obj.).” 
’o'apa ngqw aip vya'!® cite” impiaiyaur" ura’ 18 tiv”s'tc’ 
went off in yonder his own squaw-bush towards Very 
direction it (inv.). 


mia’n. = yni'n’nipiya* nanga’piya? gqa’pi.% ‘a’ik-w,*4 
far was doing along heard singing “Oh!” 
distant (obj.). 
aipiya’ cina’ywadl, pua’ru’aiyuruonixain-’™ cu’warw ani*® 
said Coyote, “it seems I am getting almost-inter. -I 
supernatural power, 


na-n-a’e4'2" nari'v"1 pue’ xant™ yuywarw® nj’,3 
dream, already medicine-man am Rag 


t’v’aiyaug:'u*= = nayga’tsaywinpiya® gatcu’’uq-wa** nayga’piya. 
Then stood and listened, not it (inv.) heard. 


tv’aiyaug® paya'in”?qui'piya® yn'gut*® nanga’piyai’cuqg-w™ 
Then started off, Then again heard it (inv.), 


tira’c-kwop-iyaic-u.® yn nut: nanga tsanynipiyaic-u’q:-w® 
again stopped. Then again stood and listened 
to it (inv.), 


’a’t- nang*piyar k-” o’v”’ aiyaug “3? gag“ pi. nym”c’’42 
heard it well then singing of ‘We (excl.) 
many (obj.). 
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an’ k-a-*% kwi-’mv“rontk-ame'aya' ,** a’ik-tapiya‘*® 
are doing journeying in order to eat people,” said (pl.) 


gam’ maya*® tuyumpapaiya"*rug:‘wA*" nontsi'k-amiaya’® ma-m-u'c* 
singing along _ beneath sky-vault flying along __ those (vis.) 


ava’ n-anganw*? am‘. waa’n-wa-nyw** am‘ nan’’nag-woyaya-maxgam™ 
geese they Twochiefs they at both ends of it (vis.) 
(vis.). (vis.) they (vis.) 
win’ map tya‘.*® cina’ywav*™ an’ pin’ k-aip-tya’ aim‘. 
stood while Coyote he (vis.) saw them (inv.). 
journeying. 


o’v’aiyaugw®™ aipiya, ni’ man-a'g-wogwAa™ ga-n't-criai’™ 


Then said, “T all (obj.) camp-places 
them (inv.) (obj.) 
pa’ p-a-yanti‘® ga-’q-aiva-ntsvy Anti‘ ® mimi antsy Anti‘ * 


spring-having mountain-having (pl. obj.) divide-having (pl. obj.) 
(pl. obj.) 


kwi‘kwyi’teuvatectci*® pa-va-’n’ noantscy Anti‘ * mana’ g:U®: 

knoll-having (pl. obj.) valley-having (pl. obj.) all (obj.) 

niywi ar’ yaq:w** pu teu'teuywar yiq:'w.® iv”c'an®® yne’ guts’ 
their (inv.) know them (inv.). Go ahead then 
people (obj.) (pl.) me 


ni? na’upan™ mama’ni™? ni’qgum™ yn'yuts- mot’mpa-yum',” 
I like self make (pl.) I you then shall lead you,”! 
me me, 
aipiya’ cina’ywagi.. ‘an’ay™  a'ik-?7® cina’ywav ay’, 
said Coyote. What he say Coyote he?” 
(vis.) 


a’ik“piya’® nari’v”’inuq-waxa‘’.” ma-n-a'qoyag*® pu'tcu'tceuywar”® 
said (pl.) while asking each _ All (obj.) them knowing 
other. (vis. ) 


aiyay™ ‘ak urw'ac®  tivi’pt8? pw u'rainay® yni'na.*4 
that he say them (inv.) lands whither our doing. 
(vis. ) (obj.) (inclus. ) 
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maya’e®® {’y”’aiyaugu many wam*® ay a'ipiya’, ‘™p”a’iay® 


That then their (vis.) he said, “Let him 
one (vis.) chief (vis.) (vis.) 
a’iva® =— m”a'y’® ~— cina’gwav Say’ —sqa’'te a’ iyunwar’t-¢m‘* 

shall that Coyote he not __ being good (neg.); 

say (vis. ) (vis.), 


maa’it-.nk‘tiv’a-yarayw A." 
he (vis.) will cause us (inclus.) to be found out.” 


cina’ywav ymu'Rquae NuU*qw'm map iya® wa’a'yipax-piya’.™ 
Coyote moving under ran along, shouted while 
them : journeying. 


‘aa’ik-w,4 aipiya' nanny’ wa'mte,> anu’ xaianaraynw A*® 
“Oh!” said their (vis.) “so doing he (vis.) 
chief, us (inclus. ) 


maa’ it-wnk‘tix-qw’ aiva.*® iv’ anaranw A" na’ p-antuywa-y® 
will perhaps cause to be Let us (inclus.) together him (vis.) 
caught. him (vis.) 


wi‘c'amamazxava-y' ,” a’iptya' nay’ wa-m. tiv’a'© 
shall give him (vis.) said — their (vis.) chief. Down 
feathers,” 


yn’ nut: aya” vantux:-w yuwe' k-rpivya'! cina’ ywane 1% 
then on to him flew down (pl.) Coyote (obj.). 


cina’ywagl na’q:‘tuyg' piya.'* wi‘c'amamazx-piyatyay”™ 
Coyote dodged several times. Gave (pl.) him feathers 


na’ p-antux wa’ cina’ywan a’ik“piya’, iv”t”ca’™? ~~ nontsi’g-u'® 
together, Coyote said (pl.), “Go ahead fly off 
(obj.) 


mari® av'tetci a’o’ra mam-a’i!? yni'qguts- paiy’yumpa‘.™3 
that littleridge towards from on then shall return.” 
(obj.) (obj.) it that 

y’mat, aipiya’  cina’ywagi  na-ntsi'q-upiya"*  a-w'tertci® 


“Yes,” said Coyote, flew off, little ridge 
(obj.) 
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qwaia'nqwop'"'6 = na-ntsi’ p-tya‘ "7 ant’an ‘atk-?, a’ip'tya‘ 
beyond flew. “What I say?” said 
many wam. um”a'nvant"® ywaru’”* m”a'yA  cina'ywav 
their chief. “About to be he is that Coyote 
doing thus 
an’ gatceu’raywA® __tiv”c'tsexava-y’wa'itraywa!™ — cina’ywadi 
he, not us being about to obey (neg.) us.” Coyote 
qo:'nipiya)! av’ teutci' manayngw par’ yg: w)?? ‘amu’ pal 
came back little ridge from its (inv.) other at them 
(obj.) side, 
gu’ terpiya‘ 174 o'evaiyaug’ mayac ma'v ayn aipiya, 
arrived. Then that one __ chief he said, 
gatcu  na-ntsi’n’wa-ywa"™  nim”i’oax-tux-w'*> gatcu wa’a'nwa-ywa” 
“Not _ shall be flying around us, not _ shall shout, 
around (exclus.) 
gate qa’va-ywa' pa’a'ni*.)* y’mai, aiptya’  cina’ywadi. 
not shall sing loud.” “Yes,” said Coyote. 
ma’n-un!® ya’ewuptya’™ — tuyu’mpai® = ’aura’. sti’! 
All started to fly sky (obj.) towardsit. West- 
’ ward 


ynits'84 ya’e-piya’®® pw u'raiv®® yny? wu'ra’® cina’ywav ay 
then flew (pl.) whither do towards Coyote he 


their own it (inv.). (vis. ) 
a‘m:d’axtuxw'® ~— nantsi’vurup-iya‘. tv” aiyaug-w a’ipiya' 
around them __ flew hither and thither. Then said 


nma’nywam, wi'e’aia-yaray” ova'q-aynumpac'  maa’it-yk'- 
their (vis.) “His (vis.) feathers shall again pull _she (vis.) will 


chief, (obj.) we (inclus.) out (pl.), 
tiv’a-yaranw uru’ac\4? ant’ xa‘ 1% o’v”aiyaug oan !*4 
cause us (in- that doing.” Then him (vis.) 
clus.) to be (obj. inv.) 
found out 


teatca’?’ptyaiam'® — twyu/mpapaiya’*va-ntua-w'*® = wi'‘sr'aiya-y!™ 
they (vis.) took at sky-vault, his (vis.) 
hold of feathers (obj.) 





Soe oneere aecioeraee SET ee: 
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ova'q-anuptya’. cina’ywav ay pi‘teu”?am!® cu'ruruptyain-'!© 
took off (pl.). Coyote he downward made noise of 


(vis.) whizzing 
tiv’?’p-uv’a-nti™ kwi'pa'piya’ ta‘pa’e-piy'™ yn’ guts: pina’yqwa™ 
being on ground fell, lay senseless, then soon 

(obj.) 
cuwa’ piteepiya’.®®  sa’a'pi®® pin'k-aipiya’.*" aikw, a ip iya, 
came to. Mush (obj.) saw. “Oh!” _ said, 
tiyi'vutsegpwyn'ant'® sa’a'm-amazx-qaint™ a’ip-ixa’ ti‘gqa’xai’k-wa)© 
“my friends, it have given (pl.) said while eating 
seems, me mush,” it (inv.). 
pinaynqu'®* o'y”’aiyaug’  ti‘qa’m-au’p-atsiqw'™ —cr* pi’ xiru- 
Soon then having finished eating felt like 
it (inv.) 
tca-q:aipiyain® maa’inipiy'® yni'yguts ta‘tsi’va-ntiagt.'®4 
cold thrill going touched then being at his own © 
through head, head (obj.). 
‘aa’ik-w, a’iptya’ cina’ywadgi, tco*p’k-var’an'® yni'k-a‘!® trga’xa‘!®? 
“Oh!” said Coyote, “brains-obj.- wasin-_ eating?” 


inter.-I deed doing 


aipiya’. pi'p'tan’'trvyaxr-piya)® na-ya’i’aipiya®™ cina’ywadgl, 


said. Tried to vomit. Was angry Coyote, 
iv’in'® =nanwa’x-pa-mpa’'ami.™  tiv’a’im’map-iya —_cina’ywadgi 
“Let me _ shall follow their Traveled west Coyote, 
(inv.) tracks.” 
‘aw’ gu piya 1% pinay o’v”’aiyaug* nanga’ piya’ aimi'"4 
passed night Soon then heard them (inv.) 
after night on 
journey. 
ga’mva’nam. cina’ywar, a’ik*“piya, u'v’a-y® niywi' riraxrwop-a™ 
their (inv.) “Coyote,” said “there right among 
singing while (pl.), she (vis.) people 


moving along. 

av’ mam-a’ut!® uy imi?” ugw'® ’a’e-ntuina’ ms." v-'mai, 

lies woman she of you she your liking.” “Yes,” 
(inv.), 
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aipiya _cina’ywadi. ‘ava'®2— ‘ari’ac*® = gan’ pi84 = ‘ava 
said Coyote. There _ that (inan. former there 
obj.) camping 
place (obj.) 
p'taxw aipiya'® pu‘ca’xaipiyaiay’® mam-a’utsi™ yni'xaic-uayn® 
went and arrived, looked for her woman so doing her 
(vis. ) (obj.), (vis.) 
maa’ip-iya’.89 aza'n-wa'’yan'™ wu'y’ari‘,™ a’ipiya’  cina’ywadl. 
found. “How shall I then?” said Coyote. 
her (vis.) do 
uywa’ vantuywa' yu piya'*? saxw.’ ar’ anw'* uv”a” an‘)%4 
Got on top of her (inv.), __ her (inv.) stomach (obj.) _—_on it (inv.) 
wiwi'n’ I*qupiya‘ 1 yn'gewunqw* —s wi't/k-upiya!*? ~=— maga’e: 
began to stand So doing to fell out that one 
stamping. her (inv.) 
ina” mite! an’. 
baby he (vis.). 
azxa'n-wa'yan!™ up’ai‘, a/ip-iya’ cina’ywadgi. t'v”’aiyaug-uywa'®?® 
“In what way then?” _ said Coyote. Then him (inv.) 
shall I do to 


him (vis.) 
yvik-ipiyaaingwa™ paiy’k“piya™ 7u'ra® tiv p-uaiaudt.” 
swallowed him (inv.), | came back towards his own country 
it (inv.) (obj.). 


an yUpaxpiyaicu™ saxwi’a-pa*gaygiptya’™™ ma’n-® un-wwii-nti?*® 
Again passed night had stomach-ache. “In that being about 


after night on way to do 
journey, 
mam‘a’uts:, a’iptya’ cina’ywagi. t'v”’aiyaug" qumu'ntuaripiya‘.*? 
woman,” said Coyote. Then heated stones on fire. 


yn’ gumits:°8§ wa'a'pt™ pa‘pa’ranqai™® o'ma™ piri” rip-tya™” 
After doing so of cedar limb (obj.) on it hung on; 
(inv.) 
ym’ s’uygw"s ina’ pite ay wi'i'k-upiya‘’. t'v”’aiyaug m”.'t-vyans'?4 
while he baby he _ fell down. Then  whenat consid- 
(inv.) did so (vis.) erable distance 
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gu‘qwa’i’onayw’ aigup-tya* 2 pitcipiya’ na’a'it-p-iya’atk-wa?"® 
went to get armful of wood. Arrived, caused it (inv.) to burn; 
gumu'ntiaRigainav*” uv’a’’a-x78 an’ piya’ yu" t-urtci'?!9 
his own having heated on top of lay, being warm 
stones on fire it (inv.) (obj.) 
pai? iyi’ piya’.222 = yn'guts: _tsi’q-uy’wanumpuRpiya?? ym? 
water drank. Then made hair-scratcher, — with it 
(obj.) (inv.) 
yn'guts: nantsi’x-quy*piya’.2*4* = ’in-?25 yn’ vii-nti?® §=ma-m-a’uts- 
then scratched himself “In this beingabout woman 
in hair. way to do 


nintu’aynginuts:,22 alip-iya’  cina’ywadi. 
having given birth said Coyote. 
to child,” 
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FOOTNOTES. 


1 cinaywavi- COYOTE, only used in myths; -vi- noun suffix (§ 24, 1, b); i <i 
(§ 3, 3, b); -y’a- quotative enclitic (§ 19, 2, m); -yw elided (§ 7, 1) from 
-ywa- preterital enclitic (§ 19, 1, a). 

2 Post-nominal pronoun (§ 42, 1). 

3 m”a’-, m”a’- demonstrative stem (§ 43, 1); -va‘, final form (§ 8, 1, d) of 
-va- postposition (§ 50, 4, 38). 

4 gani-* HOUSE; -ya‘ spirantized (§ 16, 1), palatalized (§ 13, 4), final 
(§ 8, 1, e) form of -kai- verbalizing suffix To HAVE (§ 26, 1, b). TO HAVE A HOUSE 
> TO DWELL. 

5 pinwa- wife; -aya- possessive enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 4). piywa-aya- 
contracted (§ 4, 1, a) and elided (§ 7, 1) to pinwa-y; a- secondarily nasalized 
(§ 6, 2). 

6 See note 2; final vowel elided (§ 7, 1). 

7 aya- third person animate singular pronoun (§ 39; 39, 3); -ruywa-, elided 
(§ 7, 1) to -ruyw-, -ruxw-, postposition (§ 50, 4, 30). 

8 ai- to say; -p-tyat-, in final form (§ 8, 1, e), tense suffix of myth narrative 
(§ 32, 6). 

9 cii-"- SQUAW-BUSH TWIG; -xa- verbalizing suffix TO acquirRE (§ 26, 1, ¢); 
-yqi- indirective FoR (§ 29, 11); -xw’ai- TO GO IN ORDER TO (§ 28, 3); -n 
elided (§ 7, 1) from -ni- pronominal enclitic ME (§ 40; 40,3). Imperative in 
form (§ 52). 

10 ‘gicy-* < ‘aic.-* (§ 3, 3, a) GATHERING-BASKET; -fcu- < -ru-, -tu- (§ 13, 3) 
TO MAKE (§ 26, 1, d); -v”a-- < -va-- (§ 14, 3, b) temporal suffix of future time 
(§ 32, 4); -t-n- < -ts:- (§ 3, 2, c,; § 13, 7, a) gerund (§ 55, 1, a); -n elided (§ 7, 1) 
from -ni- pronominal enclitic I (§ 40), subject of following verb, to which 
gerund is morphologically subordinate. 

11 qi- TO SAY; -k- elided (§ 7, 1) and palatalized (§ 13, 4) from -q-a- tense 
suffix (§ 32, 2). 

12 y- secondarily nasalized (§ 6, 2) form of w- invisible demonstrative 
stem (§ 43, 1); -ma-", -ma-" postposition (§ 50, 4, 7); -nti‘ < -ntia- (§ 8, 1, a) 
objective form (§ 49, 1) of participial -nti- (§ 25, 6, a). Form is objective 
because logically dependent on objectively thought cii- of preceding verb 
(note 9); GET SQUAW-BUSH TWIGS BEING THEREFROM > GET SOME OF THE 
SQUAW-BUSH TWIGS. 

13 See § 61, 1. 

14 See note 1. -qz final form (§ 8, 1, a) of -v-. 

15 yni- TO DO (§ 43, 3); -yu- momentaneous suffix (§ 30, 5); -ts elided from 
-tsi- gerund (§ 55, 1, a). HAVING SO DONE = THEN. 

16 ’9’x- < ’0’0- (§ 8, 2, b) < ’o-’- (§ 10, 1) contracted from demonstrative 
stem ’o’- (§ 43, 1) and -w-; -wp-a(-)-" postposition (§ 50, 4, 35); -yqw’ai- TO Go 
(§ 28, 1); -p-tya‘ as in note 8. 
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17 cii-* as in note 9; -v“i-" < -vi-" (§ 14, 3, b) nominal suffix for pLANTs (§ 24, 
1, e); -mpi- nominalizing suffix used with possessive -a- (§ 24, 1, d); -a- posses- 
sive suffix (§ 24, 2, a); -2- glide (§ 5, 1); -ya- objective suffix (§ 49, 1); -w- glide (§ 
5, 2); -v elided (§ 7, 1) form of -vi- reflexive possessive (§ 40, 4). Form is ob- 
jective because in apposition with following postpositional phrase (§§ 49; 50, 3). 

8 = y’u’'ra‘. u- demonstrative stem (§ 43, 1); -’ura‘ final form (§ 8, 1, e) of 
-’urai- postposition (§ 50, 4, 36). 

19 Adverb of degree (§ 60, 2, c). 

2 mio- local adverbial stem (§ 60, 2, b); -n« elided (§ 7, 1) from -n-a- 
enclitic LIKE (§ 19, 2, d) appended to several adverbs. 

21 yni- TO DO (§ 43, 3); -n’ni- continuative (§ 30, 12); -p-iya‘ as in note 8. 
WAS DOING ALONG used in idiomatic sense (§ 62, 1) to refer to movement. 

22 nayga- TO HEAR. 

23 ga-- TO SING; -p-t‘ final form (§ 8, 1, a) of- p-ia-; -p-i- past passive parti- 
cipial suffix (§ 25, 5, a), ga-p-i- meaning literally WHAT HAS BEEN SUNG; -a- 
objective (§ 49, 1), noun being direct object of preceding verb. 

24 Elided (§ 7, 1) from ‘atk-wi- (§ 61, 1). 

25 pua-* SUPERNATURAL POWER, SUPERNATURAL; -ru’a- verbalizing suffix To 
BECOME (§ 26, 1, f); -i- glide (§ 5, 1); -yu- assimilated (§ 3, 3, f) from -yi- 
present temporal suffix (§ 32, 1); -rua- = -ru’a- (§ 3, 1, c) interrogative enclitic 
(§ 19, 2, f) going with following enclitic -yain-ia- to mean APPARENTLY; -1- 
subjective pronominal enclitic (§ 40, 2); -xainx‘ palatalized (§ 13, 4) final 
(§ 8, 1, a) form of modal enclitic -yain-ia- (§ 19, 2, a). 

% cuwa- with glide -w (§ 14, 3, a) modal adverb NEARLY (§ 60, 2, d) generally 
used as verb prefix (§ 20, 12); -ru’a- interrogative enclitic (§ 19, 2, f); -nz final 
form (§ 8, 1, a) of subjective pronominal enclitic -ni- (§ 40, 2), subject of 
following verb. NEARLY? = PERHAPS. 

27 Final form (§ 8, 1, c) of non-ac-i-yi-; na-- inorganically lengthened (§ 4, 
2, a); non-9c-i- TO DREAM; -yi- present temporal suffix (§ 32, 1). 

% ‘Temporal adverb (§ 60, 2, a). 

2% pua-* as in note 25; -rant elided (§ 7, 1) from -xanti- HAVING, present 
participle (§ 25, 6, a) of -yai- TO HAVE (§ 26, 1, b). HAVING SUPERNATURAL 
POWER = MEDICINE-MAN. 

30 Substantive verb of animate singular subject (§ 56, 1), compounded of 
uyw HE (§ 39, 1) and arw’a- To BE (§ 43, 4). Note following first personal 
subject despite its composition with third personal element. 

31 Independent personal pronoun (§ 39, 1); nasalization secondary (§ 6, 2). 

2 Properly u’v”aiyaug-v, pronunciations with i- and 9- due to careless 
articulation of unemphatic word. Temporal adverb (§ 60, 2, a) composed of 
demonstrative u- (§ 43, 1) and -v”atyauq-u- labialized (§ 14, 3, b) from -vai- 
yauq-u- postposition (§ 50, 4, 41). 

33 Compound verb (§ 18, 2, a). maygatca- TO LISTEN consists of nayga- TO 
HEAR (cf. note 22) and rare suffix -fca (§ 26, 1, j); -ywim- postvocalic (§ 13, 
2) form of wim- to stand, secondarily nasalized (§ 6, 2); -p-i’ya‘ as in note 8. 

34 gatcu- NoT (§ 57) broken because of following element; -’ . . .q-wa- 
pronominal enclitic 1T (inv.) used objectively (§ 40, 3), in final form (§ 8, 1, a). 
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35 So frequently heard for paya’in¥nu*qui- compound verb (§ 18, 2, a). 
payai- with inorganic -a- (§ 3, 2, a) TO WALK; nuq-wi- palatalized (§ 13, 4) 
and unvoiced (§ 8, 2, a) to -n”Nu‘qwi- TO STREAM, RUN; -p-tya‘ as in note 8. 
TO WALK-STREAM = TO START OFF. 

36 Simplified from ymn’yuts- (§ 13, 7, a). For analysis see note 15. 

37 nayga- TO HEAR; -p-iyai- temporal suffix (§ 32, 6); -cu- enclitic suffix 
AGAIN (§ 19, 2,k);~-’ . . .q:w as in note 34. 

% tirac.k-wa- TO STOP; i > « (§ 3, 3, b); -cu- < -c-é- unvoiced to cii-, -c-- 
(§ 8, 2, a); -k-wa-> -k-woa- (§ 3, 1, c); -p-iyai- temporal suffix (§ 32, 6); -c-v 
final form (§ 8, 1, a) of enclitic -c-u- aGarn (§ 19, 2, k). 

% As in note 33, except that -ywj- is Jabialized to -yy- (§ 3, 3, d); -c-w- 
and -’ . . .q:w as in note 37. 

# Adjective-verb compound (§ 18, 2, b). ’a’t-i- WELL irregular participial 
form in -t-i-- (§ 25, 6, a) of verb stem ’a’yu- TO BE GOOD; -na‘yq?- < na‘yga-: 
nanga’- TO HEAR (§ 10, 1); -p-iyai- temporal suffix (§ 32, 6); -’ . . .k-wa- 
enclitic pronominal object iT (inv.) (§ 40, 3) dissimilated (§ 13, 7, c) from 
elided -’k-w (§ 7, 1) to -’k-. 

41 ga-- TO SING; -g:‘- = -q:A- unvoiced form (§ 8, 2, a) of -q-a- suffix indicating 
plural subject (agent) of verb (§ 31, 1, c); -pi‘ = -p-ia- as in note 23. 

4 Independent subjective personal pronoun (§ 39, 1) with preserved 
final vowel followed by ’ because coming before ani- To po (§ 7, 3). 

48 Song form for am’k-#4. am- TO vo (§ 43, 3); -k-a- palatalized (§ 13, 4) 
from -qg-a- as in note 41. 

44 Myth form. kwi-mu-“ra-" of unknown significance; -ni:k-a- nasalized 
(§16, 3) form of tig-a- To EAT; -ma- plural verb of movement (§ 18, 2, a) To 
GO IN ORDER TO (§ 28, 3); -ya‘ final form (§ 8, 1, e) of -yai- subordinating 
suffix (§ 55, 1, b). 

45 qi- and -p-iya‘ as in note 8; -k-#4- palatalized (§ 13, 4) and unvoiced 
(§ 8, 2, a) from -q-a- as in note 41. 

46 ga-- TO SING; -m’md- TO MOVE WHILE -ING (§ 28, 4); -ya as in note 44. 

47 tuyumpa-9 SKY; -pa(i)ya-*-rug:wA compound postposition (§ 50, 4, 45). 

59 nontsi- TO FLY; -k-a- as in note 45 (but voiced form); -ma- and -ya‘ as in 
note 44. 

5t Independent subjective pronoun (§ 39, 1). 

52 svan-anga- GOOSE; -yw elided (§ 7, 1) from -ywi- animate plural (§ 48, 1). 

53 Post-nominal pronoun (§ 42, 2). 

54 Compound of numeral stem and noun (§59, 2, b). waa-, wa-- Two; 
m(y)a--v- CHIEF with nominal suffix -vi- (§ 24, 1, b); -yw- as in note 52. 

55 Compound of quasi-numeral and noun (§ 59, 3, b; § 59, 2, b). nan’na- 
BOTH, DIFFERENT (with inanimate nouns); -qg-(w)9- objective suffix (§ 59, 2, a) 
used also in composition; yaya-- END; -maxgam = -maagami (§ 8, 2, a); -ma- 
postposition (§ 50, 4, 7); -agamit unvoiced (§ 8, 1, a) form of -ag-ami- com- 
bined pronominal enclitic (§ 41, 1, e) referring to subject and possessive of noun 
with postposition (§ 41, 2, d). 

56 Compound verb (§ 18, 2, a). wim- TO STAND; -m-1a- SEVERAL JOURNEY; 
-p:iya‘ as in note 8. 
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57 Cf. note 1. -vi- elided (§ 7, 1) to -v. 

58 nini- TO SEE, LOOK; { secondarily nasalized (§ 6, 2); -k-ai- palatalized 
(§ 13, 4) from -q-ai- resultative (§ 30, 9), regularly suffixed to pini- in its 
normal sense of TO SEE; -p-tyai- temporal suffix (§ 32, 6) broken (§ 15, 2, a) 
to -p-iya’ai- by following pronominal element; -’ . . .m*‘ final form (§ 8, 1, a) 
of objective pronominal enclitic -’ . . .mi- THEM (inv.) (§ 40, 3). 

59 As in note 32. Final -w- elided (§ 7, 1); -w glide (§ 14, 3, c). 

6 ma-n-o- secondarily lengthened (§ 4, 2, a) from man-a- ALL (§ 59, 3, a);-¢-wo- 
objective -q-o- (§ 49, 1; § 59, 2, a) with glide -w- (§ 14, 3, c) and glottalized ¢ 
(§ 15, 2, b) due to following pronominal element; -’ . . .q¢:-wa objective pro- 
nominal enclitic (§ 40, 3) pleonastically referring to following objective noun, 
to which man-9-q-wo- is attributive. 

61 ga-m- secondarily lengthened (§ 4, 2, a) from gani- house; -t-.ria- redupli- 
cated plural of -t-ia- PLACE oF (§ 25, 4, a); -¢‘ final form (§ 8, 1, c) of objective 
-ya- (§ 49, 1). Object used genitively with niywi'ai’yaq:w below (note 67): 
I KNOW THE PEOPLE OF ALL THE CAMP-PLACES. 

62 na-p-a-- reduplicated plural (§ 58, 3, d) of pa--* WATER, SPRING; -yanti' = 
-yantia objective form (§ 49, 1) of -yanti- HavinG (§ 25, 6, a) participial form 
of -yai- TO HAVE (§ 26, 1, b). Objective in form because modifying ga-m't-criat*. 

83 ga-q-aiva'- reduplicated plural (§ 58, 3, d) of gaiva- mountain; -nts.-* 
diminutive (§ 35, 2); -yanti* palatalized form (§ 13, 4) of -yanti* as in note 62. 

64 mjm™“a-- reduplicated plural (§ 58, 3, c) of mia--" DIvIDE generally in 
form mia-'yanti-; -ntsi- and -yanti* as in note 63. 

65 kwi‘kwi’tcuva- reduplicated distributive (§ 58, 3, c) of kwitcwva-* appearing 
generally in participial form kwitcu’va-ri- KNOLL; -tc.- assimilated (§ 13, 8, e) 
from -ts:-* diminutive (§ 35, 2); -tci‘ = -tcia objective form (§ 49, 1) of 
participial -ici- (§ 25, 6, a) assibilated from -ri-, -ti- (§ 13, 3). Syntax asin 
note 62. 

66 na-va-n’naa- secondarily lengthened (§ 4, 2, a) from pava-n’noa- redupli- 
cated plural (§ 58, 3, b) of pa-n’noa- HOLLOW, VALLEY generally in form pa-n’no- 
ayanti-; -nisi- and -yanti‘ as in note 63. 

67 muywid- PEOPLE OF (A PLACE) consisting probably of niywi- PERSON and 
possessive -a- (§ 24, 2, a); -i- glide (§ 5, 1); -ya- objective (§ 49, 1);-’ . . .qw 
possessive enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 4), THEIR (INAN.) referring to ma-n-v’- 
G-wogw... pava'n’noantsyanti*. Object of following verb. 

88 nu‘icu'tcuywa- TO KNOW probably contains instrumental prefix pu-? (§ 21, 
4); -i- glide (§ 5, 1);-yi- < -yi- present tense (§ 32,1);-’ . . qg-w objective 
enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 3). 

6 = ivi’yan (§ 13, 6). ivi- hortatory adverb (§ 60, 2, d); -ya- dual- 
plural imperative enclitic (§ 52); -n elided (§ 5, 1) from -ni- me (§ 40, 3). 

7 Subjective in form because object of imperative construction (§ 39, 1; 
§ 52). 

7 na- reflexive pronominal stem (§ 46); -uwp-a- postposition (§50, 4, 35); 
-n for -ni voiceless (§ 8, 1, a) form of -ni- ME (§ 40, 3). 
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72 ma-‘m-a-- secondarily lengthened (§ 4, 2, a) from mam-a-- reduplicated 
distributive (§ 58, 3, c) of ma-- TO MAKE INTO; -n1 asin note 71. Observe that 
ME is expressed four times in this sentence. 

73 nj- secondarily nasalized (§ 6, 2) from ni- 17 (§ 39, 1); -yum elided (§ 7, 
1) from -yumi- objective enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 3). For combination 
of independent and enclitic pronoun, see § 40, 6, a. 

74 moi- nasalized (§ 6, 2) from moi-" TO LEAD; -mpa-- future of intention 
(§ 32, 4); -yum* = -yumz final form (§ 8, 1, a) of -yuwmi- as in note 73. 

75 Elided (§ 7, 1) and contracted (§ 4, 1, a) from ‘ana-aya-; ‘ama- objective 
WHAT? with verb of saying (§ 44, 1, d); -aya- subjective enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 
2). 

76 As in note 11, except for voiceless form (-k-* = -k-#4; § 8, 1, a) of suffix. 

77 ma-* reciprocal prefix (§ 22, 1); -riv“iyu- spirantized (§ 16, 1) from 
tiv”’iyu- TO ASK probably containing momentaneous -yu- (§ 30, 5); -q-wa-- 
labialized (§ 14, 3, c) from -q-a- plural suffix (§ 31, 1, c); -xa‘ = -ya‘ as in note 
44. 

78 ma-n-og:o- as in note 60. -ya-q:‘ contracted (§ 4, 1, a) from -ya-aq-4; 
-ya- probably for -y’a- quotative enclitic (§ 19, 2, m); -aqg-4 objective enclitic 
pronoun (§ 40, 3). 

79 pu‘tcu’tcuywa-* TO KNOW as in note 68; -r elided (§ 7, 1) from -ri- particip- 
ial suffix (§ 25, 6, a). For indicative use of participle, see § 55, 4, e. 

8 qi- inanimate demonstrative (§ 43, 5); -y- glide (§ 14, 2); -a-y contracted 
(§ 4, 1, a) from -a-ay; -a- objective (§ 49, 1); -ay elided (§ 7, 1) from -aya- 
subjective enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 2). 

8. = uru’a-c-u- objective independent inanimate pronoun (§ 39, 1). 

& = tivi’p-ia objective (§ 49, 1) of tiv“ip-i- LAND containing nominal 
suffix -p-i- (§ 24, 1,d). Object of pu‘icu’tcuywar, takes up -aqg-a of note 78. 

8 Assimilated (§ 3, 3, f) from pi-’urai-; pi- relative pronoun (§ 45); 
-urai- postposition (§ 50, 4, 36); -nay < -nayw (§ 13, 7, c) < -naygwa- (§ 7, 1) 
apparently dissimilated from, if not misheard for, -raywa- possessive enclitic 
pronoun (§ 40, 4). 

84 yni- TO DO (§ 43, 3); -n4 suffix of verbal noun (§ 25, 3) used as equivalent 
of relative clause (§ 45). 

85 Independent animate singular pronoun (§ 39, 1) anticipating following 
ma:’uyn wa-m: ay. 

86 ma-u- CHIEF; -y’wa-'m: contracted (§ 4, 1, a) and elided (§ 7, 1) from 
-y’ wa-ami-; -y’wa- possessive suffix (§ 24, 2, b); -am-i- possessive enclitic pro- 
noun (§ 40, 4). 

87 imp”ai- modal adverb (§ 60, 2, d); -ay as in note 80, anticipates following 
cina’ywav an’. 

88 ai- TO SAY; -va final form (§ 8, 1, d) of -va-- future suffix (§ 32, 4). 

8 Animate singular demonstrative (§ 39, 1) used attributively with 
following noun. 

% ’a(i)yu- TO BE GOOD; -ywai’- negative suffix (§ 57, 2, b); -t-i- participial 
suffix (§ 25, 6, a); -m*‘ final form (§ 8, 1, a) of -mi- animate plural suffix (§ 48, 1). 
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% maai- TO FIND OUT; -f«- contracted (§ 4, 1, c) from -¢-ui- causative suffix 
(§ 29, 12); -yk‘*- = -yki- voiceless form (§ 10, 1) of -yki- indirective suffix 
(§ 29, 11); -té- = -ti-- passive suffix (§ 29, 13); -v”a-ya- < -va--aya- (§ 14, 3, b; 
§ 4, 1, a); -va-- future (§ 32, 4); -ayaraywa final form (§ 8, 1, a) of -ayaraywa- 
enclitic pronouns of subject and object (§ 41, 1, d; § 41, 2, a). 

92 ymu- animate plural personal pronoun (§ 39, 1); -rqwa-z- = -ruqwa-x'1 
unvoiced (§ 8, 1, a and 2, a; § 10, 1) from -rugq-wa-yi- postposition (§ 50, 4, 31). 

% NU*qui- TO RUN; -m’ma- suffix of movement (§ 28, 4); -p-iya‘ tense 
suffix (§ 32, 6). 

** Compound verb (§ 18, 2,a). wa’a’yi- unvoiced (§ 8, 2, a; § 10, 1) from 
wa’ayi- TO SHOUT; -pax-- = -pax-i- unvoiced (§ 8, 2, a) from -pay(a)i- To 
WALK, TO — WHILE JOURNEYING; -piya‘ as in note 93. 

% an- TO DO (§ 43, 3); -xai- palatalized (§ 13, 4) from -yai- subordinating 
suffix (§ 55, 1, b); -ayaraywa as in note 91. 

% = maa’it.yk'ti-- (§ 8, 2, a and b) asin note 91. -qw’ai- apparently semi- 
temporal use of -q-wa’ai- orF (§ 28, 2); -va elided (§ 7, 1) from -va-- future 
suffix (§ 32, 4). 

%7 jy“i- modal adverb (§ 60, 2, d); -ayaraywa as in note 91, except that 
functions of subject and object are reversed. 

% Contracted (§ 4, 1, a) from na-up-antuywa-aya; na- reciprocal pronoun 
(§ 46); -uwp-a-ntwywa- compound postposition (§ 50, 4); -aya enclitic pro- 
nominal object (§ 40, 3). 

® wi‘c.a- so heard for wi‘c.a-- FEATHER incorporated as noun object (§ 18, 
2, f, vy); -mamaza- reduplicated distributive (§ 58, 3, c), indicating plurality of 
subject, of maya- TO GIVE; -va-y‘ contracted (§ 4, 1, a) from -va--ay4; -va-- as 
in note 96; -ay4 as in note 98. 

10 tiy’ai- (§ 7, 2) local adverb (§ 60, 2, b). 

101 Secondarily lengthened (§ 4, 2, a) and unvoiced (§ 8, 1, a) from aya’vantu- 
ywa-; aya- animate singular personal pronoun (§ 39, 1 and 3); -’vantuywa- com- 
pound postposition (§ 50, 4, 47). 

102 ywu(w)ak-i- TO FLY DOWN (plural subject) unvoiced (§ 8, 2, a); -piya‘ as 
in note 93. 

103 = cjna’ywaua objective form (§ 49, 1) because referring to postpositional 
phrase (§ 49, 2; see note 101). 

104 Abreviated form (§ 10, 3) of nana'g:-Atingipiya'; nana’q:aAli- reduplicated 
iterative (§ 58, 4, d) of nayat-i- momentaneous form (§ 53, 2, b) of nayari- To 
DODGE; -yqi- indirective (§ 29, 11); -piya as in note 93. 

105 wi‘c.’'amamazx:-- as in note 99, except that -maya- is unvoiced (§ 8, 2, a; 
§ 10, 1) to -maz--; -piyai- temporal suffix (§ 32, 6); -y- glide (§ 14, 2); -ay = 
-aynA as in note 98. 

106 Cf. note 98. 

107 {y“j- modal adverb (§ 60, 2, d); -’- second person singular subjective 
enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 2); -ca’* modal enclitic (§ 19, 2, i). 

108 montsi- TO FLY; -g-u- momentaneous suffix (§ 30, 7). 

10 TInanimate demonstrative elided (§ 7, 1) from maria- objective (§ 39, 
1 and 4) in agreement with following noun. 
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19 au- TO LIE; -tc:- assimilated (§ 13, 8, e) from -ts:-* diminutive suffix (§ 35, 
2); -tci- participial suffix (§ 25, 6, a); objective -a- (§ 49, 1) elided (§ 7, 1). 
Form is objective because construed periphrastically with following post- 
positional phrase (§ 50, 3). 

ill qg- demonstrative stem (§ 43, 1); -’orai- postposition (§ 50, 4, 36). 

112 Secondarily lengthened (§ 4, 2, a) and elided (§ 7, 1) from mam-aiu- 
= mam-ayu (§ 13, 6); ma- demonstrative stem (§ 43, 1); -m-a-yu- compound 
postposition (§ 50, 4, 7). 

13 na(i)yi-, pa(t)yt- TO RETURN; -yu-" momentaneous suffix (§ 30, 5); -mpa* 
final form (§ 8, 1, d) of -mpa-- future suffix (§ 32, 4). 

1144 See note 108. Secondarily lengthened (§ 4, 2, a) and nasalized (§ 6, 2) 
from nontsi- TO FLY. 

115 q-y,- secondarily lengthened from avi- (§ 4, 2, a). See note 110. 

116 gwaia-" local adverb (§ 60, 2, b); -yqwap-a- postposition (§ 50, 4, 16) la- 
bialized (§ 3, 1, c) to -yqwop-a-. 

7 Cf. note 114. -tsi-, -tsi- < -ts:- (§.3, 2, b). Note durative force (§ 30) 
of verb because unprovided with -q-u- suffix. 

8 “mwpa'ni-TO DO THUS (§ 43, 3); -va--" future suffix (§ 32, 4); -nt elided 
(§ 7, 1) from -nti- participial suffix (§ 25, 6, a). For syntax see § 55, 4, d. 

9 gatcu- negative adverb (§ 57); -raywa objective enclitic pronoun (§ 
40, 3). 

12 tjy%tscxa- TO OBEY; -va-- future suffix (§ 32, 4); -y’wai- negative (§ 
57, 2, b); -tu- = -t-a- (§ 3, 3, b) participial suffix (§ 25, 6, a); -raywa as in note 
119. For pleonastic use of pronoun see § 40, 5. 

121 g9-ni- TO COME BACK; secondarily nasalized (§ 6, 2) and unvoiced (§ 
8, 2, a; § 10, 1) to ga-ni-. 

122 Probably for mana’yqwa-pa(t)’yu-q:'wa (§ 3, 5,¢). mananqwap-a(i)-yu- 
compound postposition (§ 50, 4, 7 and 49) apparently here used as indepen- 
dent word following objective form of noun (§ 50, 3); -’ . . .q-waA possessive 
enclitic pronoun (§.40, 4) referring to a-m’tctci*. 

123 Secondarily lengthened (§ 4, 2, a) and rounded (§ 3, d) from ‘ami- in- 
dependent animate plural third personal pronoun (§ 39, 1); -¢4 final form 
(§ 8, 1, a) of -va- postposition (§ 50, 4, 37). 

124 Abbreviated form (§ 10, 3) of pi‘p:’tci- reduplicated momentaneous 
form (§ 58, 5, c) of pitci- TO ARRIVE. 

125 no-ntsi- as in note 117; -n’:- continuative suffix (§ 30, 12); -va-- future 
suffix (§ 32, 4); -ywa’ final form (§ 8, 1, e) of -ywa’ai- negative suffix (§ 57, 2, b). 

126 nim“i- independent personal pronoun (§ 39, 1); -sax-1tux-wa voiceless 
form (§ 8, 1, a and 2, a) of -sayit-uywa- postposition (§ 50, 4, 26). 

127 wa’ani- TO SHOUT; -va-ywa’ as in note 125. 

128 gq- TO SING; -va-ywa’ asin note 125. 

12 Final form (§ 8, 1, c) of pa’a’n+-yi-; pa’an-i- TO BE HIGH, LOUD; -yi- 
present temporal suffix (§ 32, 1). For syntax, see § 55, 3. 

19 Secondarily lengthened (§ 4, 2, a) from man-u-n.a- ALL (§ 59, 3, a). 

131 yq-C-. SEVERAL FLY; -yu- momentaneous suffix (§ 30, 5); -p-iya‘ temporal 
suffix (§ 32, 6). 
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132 ty-yumpa- SKY analyzable into tuyu-" up (§ 60, 2, b) and nominal suffix 
-mpa- (§ 24, 4, b); -¢ elided (§ 7, 1) from -ia-, -ya- objective suffix (§ 49, 1). 

1388 = q’u’ra‘- a- demonstrative stem (§ 43, 1) referring to preceding noun; 
-ura‘’ postposition (§ 50, 4, 36). 

134 yni- TO DO (§ 43, 3); -ts: final form (§ 8, 1, a) of -tsi- gerund (§ 55, 1 a). 
HAVING SO DONE > THEN. 

1385 ya-c-- unvoiced form (§ 8, 2, a) of ya:c-i- SEVERAL FLY. 

136 pu’urai- as in note 83; -v elided (§ 7, 1) from -vi- reflexive possessive 
pronoun (§ 40, 4). 

137 yni- TO DO; -y elided (§ 7, 1) from -yu- momentaneous suffix (§ 30, 5). 
For absolute verbal form in relative clause, see § 45. 

138 Read a-m-o’ax-itux-wa secondarily lengthened (§ 4, 2, a), assimilated 
(§ 3, 3, e), contracted (§ 4, 1, f), and unvoiced (§ 8, 2, a) from am-isayit-uywa-; 
am-i- animate plural independent personal pronoun (§ 39, 1); -savyit-uywa- 
postposition (§ 50, 4, 26). 

139 < nontsi- (§ 3, 2, b) TO FLY; -vuru- compounded verb stem TO GO FROM 
PLACE TO PLACE (§ 18, 2, a). 

140 = wi‘cc'a--ya-aya-raywa- (§ 13, 6; § 4, 1, a; § 13, 7, ©); wi‘ca-- FEATHER; 
-ya- objective suffix (§ 49, 1); -ayaraywa- combined subjective and possessive 
enclitic pronouns (§ 41, 1, d and 2, d). 

141 5yq- TO PULL OUT (HAIR, FEATHERS); -q:a- suffix of plural subject (§ 31, 1, 
c); -yu-" momentaneous suffix (§ 30, 5); -mpa-- future suffix (§ 32, 4); -c-v 
final form (§ 8, 1, a) of -c-uw- enclitic AGAIN (§ 19, 2, k). 

142 yrya- objective inanimate pronoun (§ 39, 1); -c: elided (§ 7, 1) from 
-c-‘u- as in note 141. 

143 qni- TO DO; -xa‘ < -yai- (§ 13, 4; § 8, 1, e) subordinating suffix (§ 55, 1, b). 

144 = y/y”aiyaug-u- (§ 3, 5, €) THEN; -ayA objective enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 
3). 

145 tcatcai’- reduplicated distributive (§ 58, 3, b) of tca’ai- TO TAKE HOLD OF; 
-p-vyai- temporal suffix (§ 32, 6); -ami- subjective enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 2). 

146 tyuyumpa- SKY; -pa(t)ya--va-ntuywa- compounded postposition (§ 50, 4, 45 
and 38). 

147 = wi'c.'a--ya-aya-. Cf. note 140. 

148 Cf. note 141. 

149 Local adverb (§ 60, 2, b). 

150 cyur’uru- onomatopoetic stem with final reduplication (§ 58, 6); -p-iyai- 
as in note 145; -n-«‘ final form (§ 8, 1, a) of -n-ca- modal enclitic LIKE (§ 19, 2, d). 

151 tiy™p-u- rounded (§ 3, 3, d) from tiv“.p-i- EARTH; -v”a-- < -va-- (§ 14, 3, b) 
postposition (§ 50, 4, 38); -nti = ntia objective (§ 49, 1) form of participial 
suffix (§ 25, 6, a). For syntax, see § 55, 4, c. 

152 kwi‘pa’- TO STRIKE, FALL ON. 

153 ¢ 4*pa’c-i- TO LIE SENSELESS; -piy over-elided (§ 7, 4) from -piyai- temporal 
suffix (§ 32, 6). 

154 Temporal adverb (§ 60, 2, a). 

155 ¢y(w)a-? TO BREATHE (dur. cwa-q-a-, Mom. cua-y’wi-); -pitci- TO ARRIVE. 
TO BREATHE ARRIVE = TO COME TO, TO REVIVE. 
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156 sq’a- TO MAKE MUSH; -p‘i' = -p-7ia objective form (§ 49, 1) of past 
passive participial -p-i- (§ 25, 5, a), MUSH-MADE > MusH. Object of following 
verb. 

157 See note 58. 

158 ¢j-yiv”i- FRIEND rounded (§ 3, 3, d) to tivivu-; -tsi.- noun suffix (§ 24, 1, f); 
-nwy- rounded (§ 3, 3, d) and secondarily nasalized (§ 6, 2) from -ywi- animate 
plural suffix (§ 48, 1, b); -nva- modal enclitic (§ 19, 2, d); -nz possessive enclitic 
pronoun (§ 40, 4). 

159 sq’a- MUSH incorporated object (§ 18, 2, f, y); -m-amazx-- unvoiced (§ 8, 
2, a) from -m-amaya- reduplicated distributive (§ 58, 3, c) of maya- TO GIVE; 
-gai- perfective suffix (§ 32, 3); -nz objective enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 3). 

160 ¢7‘ga’-* TO EAT > tr‘ga’-* (§ 3, 3, b); -xai- subordinating suffix (§ 55, 1, 
b);-’ . . . .k-wa- objective enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 3). 

161 ¢7‘ga’- TO EAT; -m-au’p-d- TO FINISH second stem in compound verb 
(§ 18, 2, a); -tsi- < -tsi- (§ 3, 2, b) gerund (§ 55, 1, a); -’ . . .q-wa- as in note 
160. 

162 ¢j*pi’-* incorporated noun COLD with probably instrumental function 
(§ 18, 2, f, a); -girutca-- TO HAVE A THRILL GO THROUGH ONE’S HEAD; -g:ai- 
resultative suffix (§ 30, 9); -p-tyai- temporal suffix (§ 32, 6); -m«‘ modal 
enclitic (§ 19, 2, d). 

163 maaini- TO TOUCH consisting of instrumental prefix ma- (§ 21, 1) and 
stem -ain i- not occurring independently; -piy as in note 153. 

164 ¢9'tsi’- < tat-sc’- (§ 8, 2, a; § 10, 1; § 3, 2, b) HEAD; -va--" postposition 
(§ 50, 4, 38); -nti- participial suffix (§ 25, 6, a); -a- objective suffix (§ 49, 1); -¢i 
unvoiced form (§ 8, 1, a) of -vi- reflexive possessive (§ 40, 4). For syntax, see 
§ 55, 4, ec. 

165 (c9‘m’k-u- BRAIN contains instrumental prefix tco-? (§ 21, 8); -a- objective 
suffix (§ 49, 1); -r’o- contracted (§ 4, 1, f) from -rw’a- interrogative enclitic 
(§ 19, 2, £); -n elided (§ 7, 1) from -ni- subjective enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 2). 

166 yni- TO DO; -k-a‘ palatalized (§ 13, 4) and final (§ 8, 1, e) form of -q-ai- 
perfective suffix with inferential implication (§ 32, 3). 

167 ¢7‘ga’-" TO EAT; -xa‘ final form (§ 8, 1, e) of -yai- subordinating suffix 
(§ 55, 1, b). 

168 Compound verb (§ 18, 2, a). pi‘pc’t-a’m-9 reduplicated form (§ 58, 5, c) 
of momentaneous significance TO VOMIT; -tvyax:- < -tiya-- (§ 3, 3, b; § 8, 2, b; 
§ 10, 1) To TRY, TO PRACTISE. 

169 nayai’at- TO BE ANGRY < TO DIE OF ANGER; Nayd- ANGER incorporated 
instrumental noun; -i’ai- < y(a)’ai- (§ 13, 6) To DIE. 

170 {y”{- hortatory adverb (§ 60, 2, d); -n for -nz (§ 8, 1, a) subjective enclitic 
pronoun (§ 40, 2), subject of following verb. 

171 = naywa’-u pa--" (§ 8, 2, a); naywa- TRACKS; -U p-a(-)-" postposition (§ 50, 
4, 35); -mpa’ami broken (§ 15, 2, a) and unvoiced (§ 8, 1, a) from- mpa-- + 
-’ . . .mi-;-mpa-- future suffix (§ 32, 4); -’ . . .mi- possessive enclitic pronoun 
(§ 40, 4). For use of postpositional phrase as verb of motion, see § 50, 2. 

172 tiy’ai- local adverb verbified (§ 60, 2, b); -m’ma- suffix of movement (§ 
28, 4). 
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178 Secondarily lengthened (§ 4, 2, a) and unvoiced (§ 8, 2, a) from ‘avyu-; 
‘au- TO LIE; -yu- momentaneous suffix (§ 30, 5). ‘avyu- TO LIE DOWN 
MOMENTANEOUSLY > TO CAMP OVER NIGHT. 

174 nayga- TO HEAR; -p-tya’aim? broken (§ 15, 2, a) and unvoiced (§ 8, 1, a) 
from -p-iyai- (§ 32, 6) + -’ . . .mi- (§ 40, 3). 

175 ga-- TO SING} -m-1d- SEVERAL JOURNEY verb stem generally appearing 
in compounds (§ 18, 2, a) as plural verb of movement; -na- suffix of verbal 
noun (§ 25, 3); -’ . . .m‘ possessive enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 4). 

176 Contracted (§ 4, 1, a) from w“a--aya-. u- demonstrative stem (§ 43, 1); 
-~v"’a-- < -va-- (§ 14, 3, b) postposition (§ 50, 4, 38); -ay4 subjective enclitic pro- 
noun (§ 40, 2) anticipating following nominal subject WwoMAN. 

177 mywi- < ningwi- (§ 3, 3, b) PERSON, PEOPLE; -rirarwo-< -riraxua-% 
(§ 3, 1, c) nominal base of compound postposition (§ 50, 4; 28); -p-a elided (§ 7, 
1) from -p-a-- postposition (§ 50, 4, 38). 

178 Secondarily lengthened (§ 4, 2, a) and elided (§ 7, 1) from mam-a” uts- 
WOMAN; mam-a’u- reduplicated stem (§ 58, 1); -ts:- noun suffix (§ 24, 1, f). 

179 Objective form of independent personal pronoun (§ 39, 1) used geni- 
tively (§ 39, 4). 

18 Post-nominal pronoun (§ 42, 4): THE ONE WHOM YOU LIKE, in apposition 
with preceding WOMAN. 

181 ’q'c-.ntui- TO LIKE probably containing causative -nfui- (§ 29, 12); -na’*mz 
broken (§ 15, 2, a) and unvoiced (§ 8, 1, a) from -na- verbal noun suffix (§ 25, 
3) + -’ . . .mi- possessive enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 4). Verbal noun here 
used as practical equivalent of subjective relative clause see § 45). 

182 ‘qg- demonstrative stem (§ 43, 1); -va elided (§ 7, 2) from -va-- post- 
position (§ 50, 4, 38). 

188 Independent third personal pronoun (§ 39, 1) used as demonstrative 
qualifier of following noun. 

184 EKlided (§ 7, 1) from gam'p-ia-; qam- HOUSE; -p-i- past-passive participial 
suffix (§ 25, 5, b), here used as temporal noun suffix past (§ 24, 3, b); -a- objec- 
tive suffix (§ 49, 1). THAT FORMER CAMPING PLACE is objective because in ap- 
position with ‘a- of ‘ava 1T-aT (§ 49, 2). 

185 mtcr-, putci- TO ARRIVE; -xw’ai- suffix of movement (§ 28, 3). 

186 ny‘ca’xai- TO LOOK FOR contains pu-’ instrumental prefix (§ 21, 4); 
-p-tyai- temporal suffix (§ 32, 6); -ay‘ objective enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 3). 

187 See note 178. -tsi elided (§ 7, 1) and dulled (§ 3, 2, b) from -tsa-; -a- 
objective suffix (§ 49, 1). 

188 yni- TO DO; -xat- palatalized (§ 13, 4) from -yai- subordinating suffix 
(§ 55, 1, a); -c-w- modal enclitic (§ 19, 2, k; § 55, 1, a); -ay‘ objective enclitic 
pronoun (§ 40, 3), object of following verb. 

189 maai- TO FIND. 

1% gxant- TO ACT HOW? (§ 26, 2, b; § 44, 2, a); -va-yan contracted (§ 4, 1, a) 
and elided (§ 7, 1) from -va--aya-ni-; -va-- future suffix (§ 32, 4); -ayani- com- 
bined subject and object enclitic pronouns (§ 41, 2, a). 

191 Connective adverb (§ 60, 3). 
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192 yywa- animate singular independent personal pronoun (§ 39, 1); 
-’vantuywa- postposition (§ 50, 4, 47) verbified (§ 50, 2); -yu- voiceless form 
(§ 8, 2, a) of -yu- momentaneous suffix with transitional significance (§ 30, 5). 

193 sayxwia'- STOMACH, BELLY; -ta- objective suffix (§ 49, 1); -’.. .gw 
elided (§ 7, 1) from -’ . . .gwa- possessive enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 4). O 
jective because referring to following postpositional phrase. 

194 y- demonstrative stem (§ 43, 1); -v”a’ana < -va’ana (§ 14, 3, b) post- 
position (§ 50, 4, 47). 

195 wiwi'n’i- reduplicated momentaneous form (§ 58, 5, c) of wini- TO STAND; 
-qu- inceptive suffix (§ 30, 7). 

196 yni- TO DO; -z- = -g-U- palatalized (§ 13, 4) and voiceless (§ 5, 2, a) form 
of -yu- subordinating suffix (§ 55, 1, e); -cu’uyw broken (§ 15, 2, a) and un- 
voiced (§ 8, 1, a) from -c-u- modal enclitic (§ 19, 2, k) + -’ . . .ywa- objective 
enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 3). 

197 wi’i- TO FALL; -k-u- momentaneous suffix (§ 30, 7). 

198 jyq-’- BABY; -pi-ic < -p-i-ts:- (§ 7, 1) noun suffixes (§ 24, b and f). 

19 = y'y”aiyaug-'u- THEN (§ 60, 2,a) + -’ . . .gwa- objective enclitic pro- 
noun (§ 40, 3). 

20 yi’ ik-i- TO SWALLOW; -piya’aiywa broken (§ 15, 2, a) and unvoiced (§ 8, 
1, a) from -p-iyai- (§ 32, 6) + -’ . . .ywa- as in note 199. 

01 pa(i)yi-, pa(t)ys- TO RETURN; -k-i- HITHER (§ 28, 5). 

22 tiy“.p-i- EARTH, COUNTRY rounded (§ 3, 3, d) to tiv“:p-u-; -a- possessive 
suffix (§ 24, 2, a); -ia- objective suffix (§ 49, 1); -w- glide (§ 5, 2); -#t voice- 
less form (§ 8, 1, a) of -vi- reflexive possessive pronoun (§ 40, 4). 

23 Cf. note 173. -pax-- = paxri- < -pay(a)i- (§ 8, 2, a; § 10, 1) TO WALK, 
as compounded verb stem (§ 18, 2, a) WHILE JOURNEYING, FROM PLACE TO 
PLACE. 

204 saxwia--* STOMACH incorporated as local noun (§ 18, 2, f, 3); -¢4*qanqi- 
spirantized (§ 16, 1) and unvoiced (§ 8, 2, a) from paq-a-yqgi- TO HAVE A PAIN; 
-ygi- indirective suffix (§ 29, 11). 

25 EKlided (§ 7, 1) from man-i- TO DO IN THAT way (§ 43, 3) here used as 
demonstrative adverb. 

26 ynu- TO DO (§ 43, 3); -vi--" < -va--" (§ 3, 1, a) future suffix (§ 32, 4); 
-nti participial suffix (§25,6,a). Participle used in lieu of finite verb (§ 55, 4, e). 

27 Unvoiced (§ 8, 2,a; § 10, 1) from qumu’ntuari- TO HEAT STONES ON FIRE 
containing instrumental prefix gu-? (§ 21, 12). 

8 See note 15. -mi-- AFTER (§ 30, 13). 

209 = wa’a'p ia objective form (§ 49, 1) of wa’ap-i- CEDAR TREE; wa’a-? 
CEDAR; -p-i- noun suffix for plants (§ 24, 1, e). Object used genitively (§ 49, 
2) with following noun. 

210 nA‘pa-'raygd- LIMB, BRANCH reduplicated noun (§ 58, 1). -< elided 
(§ 7, 1) from -ya- objective suffix (§ 49, 1). 

211 9- demonstrative stem (§ 43, 1); -ma postposition (§ 50, 4, 7). 

212 piri’ri- TO HANG ON of durative form (§ 39). 
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213 yni- TO DO; -xu- palatalized (§ 13, 4) from -yu- subordinating suffix 
(§ 55, 1, e); -’ . . .yw elided (§ 7, 1) from ~-’ . . .ywa- subjective enclitic 
pronoun (§ 40, 2). 

214m 9- adverbial stem FAR AWAY (§ 60, 2, b); -t-vyanu' < -t-iyana- (§ 3, 
3, b; § 8, 1) local adverbial suffix (§ 60, 2, b). 

215 gu‘qwa- WOOD incorporated as object (§ 18, 2, f, y), absolute form gu‘qwa’- 
pl; tyona- (§ 13,6) TO CARRY IN ONE’S ARM; -yw’ai- suffix of movement (§ 28, 3); 
-yu- momentaneous suffix (§ 30, 5). 

216 nq’ai- TO BURN; -f- contracted (§ 4, 1, c) from -¢-wi- causative suffix 
(§ 29, 12); -p-iya’atk-wa broken (§ 15, 2, a) and unvoiced (§ 8, 1, a) from 
-piyai- (§ 32, 6) and -’ . . .k-wa- objective enclitic pronoun (§ 40, 3). 

217 Cf. note 207. -qgai- perfective suffix (§ 32, 3); -na- suffix of verbal 
noun (§ 25, 3); -v elided (§ 7, 1) from -vi- reflexive possessive pronoun 
(§ 40, 4). 

218 y- demonstrative stem (§ 43, 1); -v”a’a-x < -va’a-yi- (§ 14, 3, b; § 7, 1) 
postposition (§ 50, 4, 46). 

219 yu-t-ui-* TO BE WARM (in reference to water). -tci‘ = -tcia; -tci- parti- 
cipial suffix assibilated (§ 13, 3) from -ti-, -ri (§ 25, 6, a); -4 objective suffix 
(§ 49, 1) Objective in form to agree with following noun. 

22 Elided (§ 7, 1) from pa-ia-, pa-ya-; pa-- WATER; -ya- objective suffix 
(§ 49, 1). 

221 ¢yi- TO DRINK. 

222 Contracted (§ 4, 1, d), assimilated (§ 3, 3, f), and unvoiced (§ 8, 2, a) 
from tsi-i’q-uy’wa nimpi-ru-; tsi- < tsi- (§ 3, 2, b) instrumental prefix (§ 21, 
9); -iqg-uy’wa- (?) verb stem used with prefix ts:- to indicate TO SCRATCH THE 
HEAD WITH A STICK; -nimpi- suffix of noun of instrument (§ 25, 2); -ru- 
verbalizing suffix To MAKE (§ 26, 1, d). 

223 Secondarily nasalized (§ 6, 2) and elided (§ 7, 1) from wma-; u- demon- 
strative stem (§ 43, 1); -ma- postposition (§ 50, 4, 9). 

224 man- reflexive prefix (§ 22, 1); -tsi’x-quy’*- probably < -ts:’-iqg-wy’wa- 
(§ 3, 2, b; § 8, 2, a; § 10, 1) see note 222. 

225 Klided (§ 7, 1) from “%’n-i- TO DO IN THIS way (§ 43, 3), here used as 
demonstrative adverb. 

226 7j-" PERSON, HUMAN BEING incorporated object (§ 18, 2, f, y); -niwa- nasal- 
ized form (§ 16, 3) of twa- TO GIVE BIRTH denominative verb from tua- CHILD 
(of some one) (§ 47); -ygi- indirective suffix (§ 29, 11); -yu- momentaneous 
suffix (§ 30, 5); -ts- final form (§ 8, 1, a) of -tsi- gerund (§ 55, 1, a). 
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[TRANSLATION]. 


Coyote, it is said, was living there. His wife said to him, “Go and 
get squaw-bush twigs for me, who am going to make a gathering- 
basket, I say, out of them.” “All right,” said Coyote, and then he 
journeyed off in yonder direction towards his squaw-bush. He was 
very far away (when) he heard singing. “Oh!” said Coyote, “‘it 
looks as though I am going to be a medicine-man; perhaps I am 
going to dream. Already I am a medicine-man.” And then he 
stood and listened, did not hear it. And then he started off. Then 
he heard it again, stopped again. Now again he stood and listened 
to it; this time he already heard well the singing of many: “Thus we 
do, traveling in order to eat people,” said they, singing along under 
the sky, those geese, as they flew along. The two chiefs stood at 
either end of the line as they travelled along. Coyote saw them, and 
then he said, “Of all the camping places—those with springs, those 
with mountains, those with divides, those with knolls, those with 
valleys—all their people I know. Do you then make me into one of 
yourselves, and I shall lead you,” said Coyote. “What did Coyote 
say?” said they, asking one another. “He says that he knows all 
those lands towards which we are going.” ‘That chief of theirs then 
said, “Let that Coyote talk, he is not a good one. He will cause us 
to be found out.” 

Coyote ran along under them, shouted as he went along, ‘Oh,” 
said their chief, “in doing so he might cause us to be found out. 
Let each one of us give him feathers,” said their chief. And then 
down on to Coyote they flew. Coyote kept dodging. Each one 
gave him feathers; they said to Coyote, “Go ahead! fly off towards 
that little ridge, and from it then you will return.” ‘“‘All right,” 
said Coyote, and off he flew, flew beyond the little ridge. ‘What 
did I say?” said their chief. “That Coyote will always be doing 
thus, he will not obey us.” Coyote returned from the other side of 
the little ridge, arrived where they were. Then that chief said, 
“You shall not keep flying around us, you shall not yell, you shall not 
sing out loud.” “All right,” said Coyote. 

All set off flying towards the sky; westward, then, they flew off 
whither they were bound. Coyote flew back and forth around them. 
Then their chief said, ‘‘Let us pull out his feathers. By doing that 
(which he is doing) he will cause us to be found out.”’ And then they 
took hold of him under the sky and pulled out his feathers. Down 
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came Coyote, making a whizzing noise; he fell upon the earth and 
lay senseless. Then, after a while, he came to. He saw mush. 
“Oh!” said he, “my friends, it seems, have given me mush,” he said, 
as he ate it. 

Then, after a while, when he had finished eating it, he felt as though 
a cold thrill went through his head; and then he touched his head. 
“Qh!” said Coyote, “‘is it my own brains that I have been eating?” 
said he. He tried to vomit. Coyote got angry (and said), ““Now I 
will follow in their tracks.” Coyote journeyed westward, he camped 
several nights on his way. Then, after a while, he heard them as they 
moved along singing. ‘‘Coyote,” they said, “‘there in the midst of 
the people lies the woman whom you like.” “All right,” said Coyote, 
There at that old camping place he arrived. He looked for the 
woman and, in so doing, found her. “What, then, shall I do to her?” 
said Coyote. He got on top of her, stood stamping on her stomach, 
Just as he did so, that baby fell out. 

“What, now, shall I do with him?” said Coyote. And then he 
swallowed him, and he turned back towards his own country. Again 
he camped several nights on his way; he had a stomach-ache. “In 
that way will it always be with a woman,” said Coyote. And then he 
heated stones on the fire. After doing so, he hung on to a cedar limb; 
as he did so, the baby dropped down. Then he went off to a con- 
siderable distance for an armful of wood. He arrived, built a fire 
of it. He lay on top of the bed made of rocks that he had heated; 
he drank warm water. Then he made a head-scratcher and scratched 
his head with it. “In this way shall it be with a woman when she 
has given birth to a child,” said Coyote. 











